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Genre 

Relations Between Children's Literacy Diets 

and Genre Development: 
You Write What You Read 

George Kamberelis, Purdue University 



Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to investigate young children’s developing under- 
standing and use of three particular school-based genres (stories, information 
reports, and poems) in relation to their situated experiences with these genres at 
home and in school- Fifty-four kindergarten, first-grade, and second-grade children 
composed original texts representing each of these genres. Children were also inter- 
viewed about why their texts represented certain genres and where they typically 
learned about different genres. Contextual data were collected to document the 
reading and writing children did at home and at school, as well as the metadis- 
course used by their teachers to discuss different genres. All children’s compositions 
were coded for a variety of textural and structural features that tend to distinguish 
among the three focal genres. Texts and interviews were then analyzed using both 
qualitative and quantitative analysis techniques. Contextual data were analyzed 
quantitatively. Analyses demonstrated that children possessed considerably more 
knowledge about narrative genres than informational and poetic genres. Analyses 
also revealed that children were exposed to narrative discourse and metadiscourse 
far more than to other kinds of discourse and metadiscourse, suggesting a strong 
relationship between children’s literacy diets and their genre knowledge. Directions 
for future research and implications for pedagogy are discussed. 




The term genre is used informally to 
refer to different ways of organizing com- 
municative activity, whether the semiotic 
medium of expression is oral text, written 
text, graphic art, film, video, or some 
other medium (Bakhtin, 1986; Gee, 

1990; Hicks, 1990). For example, I once 
overheard a group of students in a local 
cafe characterize the film Paris Is Burning 
as a poststructuralist satirical film noir. 
While it might be difficult achieving 



consensus about such a characterization, 
most people would agree that this utter- 
ance presents a nice example of the 
genre (fication) of everyday discourse or 
perhaps more precisely, contemporary 
chic urban caf6 discourse. Most would 
also agree that it is commonplace in both 
everyday (and professional) life to engage 
in similar discourse practices wherein a 
certain poem is discussed as Beat 
GHowl”), a song is referred to as an 
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example of the Blues (“Come on in My 
Kitchen”), or a painting is talked about 
as Cubist (“Guernica”). 

Indeed, competent speakers and 
writers both produce and consume forms 
of discourse (genres) that adhere to cul- 
tural conventions, that are appropriate 
for particular social and cultural occa- 
sions, and that accomplish specific com- 
municative goals. Genres function as cul- 
tural frames for virtually all communica- 
tive activity. They consist of relatively 
stable constellations of sentence-level 
and text-level features. Systems of genres 
develop within specific communities of 
practice (Lave & Wenger, 1991), disci- 
plines (Bazerman, 1988), and other social 
formations, some of which are organized 
quite formally and others that are quite 
self-organizing. These systems index the 
ways in which social formations have 
narrowed an infinite number of discourse 
possibilities into a relatively small set of 
fairly conventionalized and durable codi- 
fications (e.g., Bakhtin, 1986; Bakhtin & 
Medvedev, 1985; Bizzell, 1982; Bourdieu, 
1990; Faigley & Hansen, 1985; Miller, 
1984). These codifications function 
indexically, pointing toward the particu- 
lar contexts in which particular meanings 
are constructed and particular functions 
performed (Silverstein, 1985). In this 
regard, Nystrand (1986) has shown quite 
convincingly that genres are one of the 
primary tools by which readers and writ- 
ers narrow the range of possible meanings 
and functions of texts (i.e., contextualize 
such texts). 

Genres are also dynamic and flexible 
cultural frames. They evolve and expand 
over time. Faced with new communica- 
tive goals and purposes, both individuals 
and collectives adapt available linguistic 
and cultural resources to accomplish spe- 



cific rather than broad communicative 
goals and purposes (Bakhtin, 1986; 
Bazerman, 1988; Yates & Orlikowski, 
1992). New or renewed genres often 
result from this process. Importantly, new 
genres reflect changes in real social life, 
which often lead to changes in cultural 
world views. Thus the relationship 
between the social and cultural fabric of 
a group is a recursive one wherein “genre 
appraises reality and reality clarifies 
genre” (Bakhtin & Medvedev, 1985, p, 
136). This dialectic provides group mem- 
bers with both predictable expectations 
for particular genres as well as room for 
creativity in their production and recep- 
tion. 

Knowledge of genres is critical for 
the development of communicative com- 
petence, which involves the packaging of 
messages in fairly specific and predictable 
ways within particular communicative 
domains. Gaining knowledge of many 
genres and the typified rhetorical situa- 
tions that constitute and are constituted 
by these genres is a primary developmen- 
tal task for children as they learn how to 
write, and it becomes ever more impor- 
tant as children move through the educa- 
tional system (e.g., Berkenkotter &. 
Huckin, 1993; Chapman, 1994; 
Kamberelis, 1993, 1995). Different 
genres make their owm demands on chil- 
dren with respect to their formal struc- 
tures, their ordering of thematic material, 
their conception of the nature and status 
of knowledge, their rhetorical functions, 
their social contexts, and the ideologies 
that inform them. These demands exert 
effects not only on the structures of 
whole texts but also on the structures 
and textures of sub-sentential units, sen- 
tences, and sentential combinations. 
Coming to understand all of these 
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dimensions of genre knowledge and the 
co-constitutive relations among these 
dimensions is central to the process of 
learning to write generatively and effec- 
tively. 

Although genre learning and use 
occasionally occur as rule-governed 
activity, they usually occur implicitly as a 
function of discourse socialization and 
practice within particular collectives or 
disciplinary communities. Like m.any 
complex and recondite cultural forms 
and practices, genres become part of 
ones durable set of dispositions toward 
ever^’day language use and text produc- 
tion. Viewed in this way, learning is 
located somewhere between the individ- 
ual and the collective as motivated semi- 
otic practices-in-use. This kind of learn- 
ing has been emphasized under the 
rubrics of “situated cognition” (Brown, 
Collins, & Duguid, 1989; Greeno, 1989), 
“situated learning” (Lave & Wenger, 

1991; Rogoff, 1990), and “socially dis- 
tributed cognition” (Hutchins, 1995). 
Within these rubrics, knowledge is inte- 
grally linked to the ongoing pragmatic 
activity of communities. Learning genres 
or other cultural forms occurs continually 
“with each new occasion of use because 
new situations, negotiations, and activi- 
ties inevitably recast [them] in a new, 
more densely textured form” (Brown et 
aL, 1989, p. 33). Rather than being 
explicitly taught the practices of a collec- 
tive or disciplinary community, new 
members participate in apprenticeships, 
“picking up” the requisite knowledge and 
practices for full membership as they go 
along. 

As legitimate hut somewhat periph- 
eral participants within ongoing commu- 
nities of practice, individuals construct 
texts that seem to have the general shape 



and flavor of the texts which they per- 
ceive to be common currency within 
these communities. They do this by bor- 
rowing from and building upon prior 
texts, text fragments, and textualizing 
habits or conventions at various levels of 
discourse organization — lexicon, register, 
grammatical phrasing, discourse units, 
thematic content, customary tropes, and 
the like. They also do this in the context 
of their continued participation in the 
many local discursive and material activi- 
ties that occur within the community of 
practice. Over time, their texts come to 
more closely approximate the kinds of 
texts that are valuable and valued within 
the collective or discipline. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to 
investigate young children’s developing 
understanding and use of three particular 
school-based genres (stories, information 
reports, and poems) in relation to their 
situated experiences with these genres at 
home and in school. There are several 
important reasons for studying children’s 
developing understanding and use of dif- 
ferent genres. From a scientific point of 
view, this is a promising new research 
frontier in the field of literacy. From a 
more practical point of view, the extent 
to which children can vary their presen- 
tational styles by drawing upon genre 
knowledge has important consequences 
for their success with language and litera- 
cy tasks. Even more important is the fact 
that genre-specific communicative com- 
petence is necessary for children’s long- 
term success as they progress through the 
grades (Dyson 1989; Heath, 1983; 
Kamberelis, 1995; Luke, 1995) and move 
into the work place (Coupland, 1984; 
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Fairclough, 1992; Swales, 1990). Greater 
understanding of genre learning and 
development should help us to design 
classroom activities that enhance the 
communicative competence of all chih 
dren, thus increasing their levels of 
school success and prospects for career 
success. 

Relevant Empirical Research 

Over fifteen years ago, Gundlach 
(1981) suggested that focusing on dis- 
course level dimensions of children’s 
writing such as genre would disclose 
“both interesting common lines of devel- 
opment and information about differ- 
ences among children and their growth 
as writers" (p. 140). Surprisingly, only a 
handful of researchers responded to his 
call. Moreover, many who did respond 
embedded questions about genre devel- 
opment and learning within more global 
research foci (e.g., E)y'Son, 1989, 1993, 
1995; Gundlach, McLane, Stott, & 
McNamee, 1985; Har.te, Woodward, <&t 
Burke, 1984; King &. Rentel, 1981). 
Dyson (1989), for example, explored 
genre as a secondary concern while 
attempting to construct a model of the 
relationships among drawing, writing, 
and social interaction in the lives of 
young writers. And Harste et al. (1984) 
noted some of the different genres enact- 
ed by children in the context of con- 
structing an encompassing psychosocial 
theory of writing development. 

Several researchers have addressed 
the issue of genre development more 
directly. In a set of children’s book reen- 
actment studies, for example, Pappas 
(1991, 1993) investigated the textural 
and structural variation within narrative 
and expository texts produced by 20 



kindergartners. She found that these 
children showed an increasing sensitivity 
to the textural and structural characteris- 
tics of both kinds of texts across succes- 
sive reenactments of the same book. For 
example, most kindergartners consistent- 
ly sustained the cohesion of their narra- 
tive reenactments with co-referential 
ties. Although less consistently, most 
children used co-classification ties to sus- 
tain cohesion in their information book 
reenactments. Most children used the 
past tense when reenacting narratives 
and the present tense when reenacting 
information books. Children also includ- 
ed certain unusual lexical items and syn- 
tactic structures from the specific books 
that they reenacted. Finally, children’s 
“pretend readings” of both kinds of books 
more closely approximated the actual 
books with each successive reenactment. 

In a cleverly designed quasi-reenact- 
ment study, Hicks (1990) investigated 
the ability of kindergarten through sec- 
ond-grade children to reconstruct — in 
three different genres — a film they had 
seen. Immediately after viewing a short- 
ened version of the silent film. The Red 
Balloon, they were asked to recount the 
film’s contents in both the on-line narra- 
tion genre and the news report genre. An 
hour later, these children were asked to 
recount the film as a story. 

Among other things, Hicks found 
that the appropriate use of tense marking 
increased as a function of age, with older 
children using past tense (or the histori- 
cal present) more often in their news 
reports and stories and present tense 
more often in their on-line narrations. 
This effect, however, was related to inter- 
actions among grade, task, and task 
order. Younger children tended to use the 
past tense inappropriately in their on- 
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line narrations only when the on-line 
narrations were performed after the news 
reports. This finding suggests that there 
was a strong carry-over effect from the 
news reporting task to the on-line narra- 
tion task for younger children but not 
older children* 

Employing primarily text production 
tasks rather than text reenactment tasks, 
a few researchers h^ve investigated the 
genre-specific dimensions of children’s 
writing even more directly. Although 
typically associated with the “modes of 
discourse” epoch of literacy studies, prob- 
ably one of the earliest and most widely 
cited studies of children’s developing 
understanding and use of discourse 
genres was conducted by Britton and his 
colleagues. Britton (1970) and Britton, 
Burgess, Martin, McLeod, and Rosen 
(1975) proposed three basic rhetorical 
functions (or generic types): expressive, 
transactional, and poetic. In addition to 
these three basic functions, they pro- 
posed a number of '^ub-functions, many 
of which correspond with the genre cate- 
gories set forth by literary theorists (e.g., 
chronicles, biographies, narratives). 

In a pioneering and comprehensive 
set of experimental studies on structural 
dimensions of different genres, Langer 
(1985, 1986, 1992) explored the extent 
to which children and adolescents differ- 
entiated between story and report, and 
how their knowledge of these differences 
was used in both their writing and read- 
ing comprehension. Among other things, 
she reported that older children possessed 
more working knowledge of genre con- 
ventions and distinctions than younger 
children. However, genre differences 
were greater than grade-level differences 
in almost all analyses performed, suggest- 
ing that even the youngest children in 



Genre 

the study had relatively stable concepts 
of the two different genres. Analyses of 
several macro-level rhetorical structures 
(title, main idea, sequence structure) of 
children’s written texts revealed signifi- 
cant differences as a function of genre 
but not for grade. However, analyses of 
more micro-level rhetorical structures 
(e.g., temporal and logical sequences, 
descriptions, evaluations, explanations) 
yielded differences as a function of genre 
and also a genre -by-grade interaction, 
which was accounted for by increased 
sophistication of the structure of reports 
but not stories across grades. 

Several important and related differ- 
ences emerged from analyses of children’s 
retellings of texts chat they had read. As 
with the writing task, there were differ- 
ences as a function of genre in the use of 
macro- level rhetorical structures. There 
were also differences by grade for stories 
only, largely because stories tended to be 
organized according to macro-level struc- 
tures while reports tended to be orga- 
nized according to more micro-level 
structures. Children’s ability to provide 
the gist of texts differed as a function of 
genre and there was a genre-by-grade 
interaction. All children, but especially 
the younger ones, were more likely to 
recall the original gist of stories than 
they were able to recall the gist of 
reports. Older children tended to provide 
the original gist of both stories and 
reports quite well. 

Martin and his colleagues (e.g., 
Martin, 1984; Martin & Rothery, 1981) 
conducted a set of descriptive studies of 
the writing of kindergarten through 
sixth-grade children in Australia. 
According to the findings from these 
studies, the predominant genres used hy 
younger children were picture descriptions 
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(e.g., This is a tadpole almost lost its 
tail.) and ohservationsicormnents (e.g., The 
Park. One Sunday Morning I went to 
play football and we had to play 
Woodlands. ... ). 

By the time children were in the 
second and third grades, the predomi- 
nant genre for all children was recounting 
of personal experiencCy usually without any 
sort of crisis or extraordinary occurrence 
(e.g,, Our trip to Liverpool Library. We 
went to Liverpool Library very happily. 
We walked there. We sat down and lis- 
tened to Miss Matthews. Then, after she 
had finished we filled in a few questions 
about where things are in the library. ...). 

Recounting remained the predomi- 
nant genre throughout the elementary 
school years. However, more complex 
narratives with problem/resolution struc- 
tures became more common in the later 
elementary years. In addition, expository 
genres like the report appeared in increas- 
ing numbers as children moved through 
elementary school (e.g.. Birds. Birds live 
up in a tree. If they don’t eat they die. 
Redbirds blackbirds any coloured birds 
Dark birds light birds. Some birds are 
small and others are big.). 

Although on a much smaller scale, 
Kroll (1990) conducted a study that was 
somewhat similar in design and scope to 
those of Martin and Rothery (1981), fol- 
lowing 17 children over a 5 -year period 
from kindergarten through fourth grade. I 
review only findings from the first 3 
years. Kroll reported, among other 
things, that most kindergartners’ writing 
consisted of labels or one-sentence 
descriptions that accompanied drawings. 
When kindergarten children did write 
stories, their content was often borrowed 
from the culture they were concerned 
with, that of fantasy and the characters 



the media invented for them. Some chil- 
dren copied basal phrases or wrote basal- 
like texts. 

In first grade, the children began 
producing many more narrative texts. 
Most of these were personal narratives. 

As the year progressed, these personal 
narratives became longer and more elab- 
orate, but seldom did they accord very 
well with typical story grammars. In the 
later part of the school year, first graders 
began to expand their topics and genre 
repertoires. In addition to personal narra- 
tives, they began to attempt to write fic- 
tional pieces. They also began to use the 
genre markers and conventions of stories 
more competently. In addition, a few 
children began writing proto-expository 
pieces including interviews with one 
another, lists of favorite things, and 
informational texts. 

In second grade, many children 
began producing stories that began with 
the introduction of a main character and 
with the introduction of that character’s 
problem. This beginning was followed by 
a number of incidents that, while coher- 
ent within themselves, were connected 
only minimally. The endings of these sto- 
ries, when the stories were completed, 
tended to be contracted into a few sen- 
tences where the final problem v/as 
solved with little elaboration or complex- 
ity. Although narrative was the dominant 
genre used by second graders, many chil- 
dren did experiment with different 
expository forms as well (e.g., commer- 
cials, recipes, interviews, poems). 

In a descriptive study conducted in a 
first-grade classroom, Sowers (1985) 
found that two genres predominated in 
children s writing — the past-event per- 
sonal narrative and a truncated informa- 
tional text that Sowers called an all about 
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book (e.g., Alligators eat people. 

Alligators live in the water and on land. 
Alligators sleep with their mouths 
open. ... ). At the beginning of the 
school year, children wrote about twice 
as many all about books as they wrote sto- 
ries. Toward the end of the year, howev- 
er, the stories produced by the children 
outnumbered the all about books by about 
three to one. 

In perhaps the most extensive 
descriptive study of structural aspects of 
children’s non-narrative written texts, 
Newkirk (1987, 1989) examined 100 
texts composed by first-grade, second- 
grade, and third-grade children. These 
texts were a subset from a larger sample 
of both narrative and non-narrative texts 
produced by the children. Using a struc- 
tural analysis scheme similar to hanger’s 
(1986), Newkirk (1989) identified eight 
distinct types of non-narrative texts pro- 
duced by these children: labels^ basic lists, 
attribute series ^ reason lists, couplets, hierar' 
chical attribute series, unordered paragraphs, 
and ordered paragraphs. These eight types 
are ordered hierarchically (more or less) 
from least to most complex. A label is a 
one-word, a one-sentence, or a multi- 
sentence description of a picture. A basic 
list has a series of names, dates, facts, 
etc., usually not in sentence form. An 
attribute series is a set of one-clause 
statements that typically outlines facts 
and feelings about a topic. A reason list 
has a series of statements that provide 
reasons for a proposition or a way of 
doing something. A couplet is a proto- 
informational text consisting of one or 
more two-clause units. These might 
include identification + information, 
question + answer, statement + reason, 
or statement + example. A hierarchical 
attribute series is a series of statements 
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organized into categories, which are not 
necessarily ordered in any specific or log- 
ical way. An unordered paragraph 
includes three or more clausal statements 
that are coherently connected. Finally, 
an ordered paragraph has a series of 
clausal statements that require a specific 
order to be meaningful and coherent 
because the information contained in the 
paragraph is organized logically. 

Newkirk’s (1989) analyses of chil- 
dren’s non-narrative writing revealed 
some interesting differences. The pre- 
dominant forms used by first graders were 
the label (41%), the attribute series 
(21%), the couplet (18%), and the 
unordered paragraph (15%), The forms 
used most often by second graders were 
the unordered paragraph (32%), the 
attribute series (26%), the couplet 
(19%), and the label (10%). The pre- 
dominant forms used by third graders 
were the unordered paragraph (29%), the 
ordered paragraph (20%), the hierarchi- 
cal attribute series (14%), the couplet 
(11%), and the reason list (11%). 
Newkirk noted that his data suggested an 
emerging hierarchical organization both 
-within and across paragraphs. 

In a longitudinal study with a quasl- 
experimental design, Zecker (1996) 
investigated how kindergarten and first- 
grade children wrote in three different 
genres (story, personal letter to a friend, 
and grocery list) at three different times 
during the school year (autumn, winter, 
spring). Descriptive statistical compar- 
isons were conducted to investigate the 
extent to which children’s texts adhered 
to the conventions for content and form 
typical of each of the three genres under 
study. 

Zecker found, among other things, 
that both kindergartners and first graders 
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demonstrated a considerable amount of 
knowledge about all three text types and 
the substantive and structural differences 
among them. There was a steady increase 
across the year in the number of kinder^ 
gartners’ stories judged to have a funda- 
mentally narrative structure (58% in the 
autumn; 70% in the winter; 85% in the 
spring). In contrast, first graders’ stories 
did not demonstrate this linear trend 
toward increasingly well-formed narrative 
structures across time (55% in the 
autumn; 75% in the winter; 50% in the 
spring), which Zecker attributed to the 
fact that children had been reading and 
studying all about books in the spring. 

Kindergartners also showed a steady 
increase in the extent to which their per- 
sonal letters embodied the content and 
structural characteristics typical of per- 
sonal letters (68% in the autumn; 80% 
in the winter; 85% in the spring). Nearly 
all first graders at all three times during 
the school year produced personal letters 
that adhered both in form and content to 
typical personal letters (95% in the 
autumn; 100% in the winter; 100% in 
the spring). 

Most kindergartners at all three 
times during the school year produced . 
well-formed grocery lists, which w^ere 
defined as inventories or series of seman- 
tically organized items related to the pro- 
curement of the ingredients to some 
recipe (95% in the autumn; 100% in the 
winter; 100% in the spring). Results were 
almost identical for first-grade children 
(100% in the autumn; 100% in the win- 
ter; 100% in the spring). However, com- 
pared to kindergartners, many more first- 
grade children provided Prefaces to their 
lists (e.g., “To make a good fruit salad 
you need” or “What I would buy for a 
ham sandwich”). More first-grade chil- 



dren also appended Afterwards to their 
grocery lists (e.g., “That’s what I would 
put in my sandwich”). 

Deploying naturalistic research 
methods and a multiple case-study 
design, Chapman (1994, 1995) examined 
the writing of six children of varying 
ability levels over the course of their 
entire first-grade year. Using the analytic 
schemes developed by Langer (1986, 

1992) and Newkirk (1989), Chapman 
reported the use by these children of 15 
distinct genres: basic records, expanded 
records, basic record series, expanded 
record series, recounts, narratives, labels, 
lists, attribute series, couplets, hierarchi- 
cal attribute series, word play, notes/let- 
ters, written dialogues, and picture dia- 
logues replete with sound effects. Only 
eight of these genres showed up during 
the first third of the school year, with the 
other seven being added during the sec- 
ond two thirds. Chapman also reported 
that children produced mostly single- 
word and single-clause texts early in the 
school year. Most of these short texts 
were either labels or basic records. As the 
year progressed, however, both the length 
and structural complexity of children’s 
texts increased. Additionally, Chapman 
noted that only the more middle-ability 
and advanced-ability children produced 
well-formed narratives, and that these 
narratives were typically produced late in 
the school year. Summarizing these find- 
ings, although all children showed devel- 
opment both in the number of genres 
enacted and the relative sophistication of 
their texts, their progress was irregular 
and uneven. Moreover, Chapman noted 
that some of this “bumpiness” seemed to 
he related to children’s differential expo- 
sure to the set of textual resources of the 
classroom and children’s specific social- 
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ization experiences within particular lit 
eracy events (e.g., sharing time, author’s 
circle). 

Although anecdotes abound (e.g., 
Bauman, 1982; Brady & Eckhardt, 1975; 
Chukovsky, 1968; Labov, 1972), very lit- 
tle systematic research has been conduct- 
ed on children’s poetic language develop- 
ment, especially with respect to their 
poetic writing. In reviewing the litera- 
ture, I found only two systematic studies 
of children’s poetry development. One 
focused on children’s production of poet- 
ic language in the oral mode. The other 
focused on children’s concepts for poetry. 

Combining observational and exper- 
imental methods, Dowker (1989) docu- 
mented the presence of the rhyme and 
alliteration in the oral poems produced 
by 133 two-year-old through six-year-old 
British children from diverse social, cul- 
tural, and economic backgrounds. Fifty- 
eight percent of these children produced 
at least one poem (defined as a text with 
an obvious rhythmical structure). Fifty 
percent of children under age 3;6, and 
67% of children over that age produced 
poems. Most children produced only one 
or two poems. A few children were 
incredibly prolific and produced dozens 
of poems. Rhyme occurred in 41% of the 
poems. Alliteration occurred in 24% of 
the poems. There were no significant dif- 
ferences as a function of age. Dowker’s 
work suggests that children’s poetic sensi- 
bilities develop long before they go to 
school, where it may be cultivated, 
ignored, or stifled. 

In an interesting intervention study, 
Ford (1987) investigated the concepts of 
poetry held by 340 kindergarten' through 
third-grade children. The intervention 
consisted of having teachers read and dis- 
cuss poems with children on a daily basis 
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for four weeks. Pre-test results showed 
that the primary defining features of 
poetry held by children were rhyme, text 
length, and thematic content. Only 39% 
of children defined poetry as language 
containing poetic devices, and rhyme 
was virtually the only device mentioned. 
Older children mentioned rhyme as part 
of their definitions significantly more 
often than younger children. Third-grade 
was a watershed in this regard. Compared 
to pre-test results, a significantly larger 
number of children defined poetic texts 
according to rhyme on the post-test. 

Some children also mentioned other 
poetic devices. This difference was more 
pronounced for older children than for 
younger children. Again, third grade was 
a developmental watershed. 

This focused review of research on 
the development of children’s genre 
knowledge and its application to writing 
suggests that these processes are complex, 
emergent, and not particularly well 
understood. The present study is impor- 
tant because it builds upon and extends 
previous research in several ways. First, it 
is unique in its systematic investigation 
of three key school-based genres: stories, 
science reports, and poems. Second, in 
comparison with more naturalistic studies 
(e.g., Kroll, 1990; Newkirk, 1989), my 
quasi-experimental research design 
allowed a more systematic investigation 
of children’s developing competence with 
narrative and informational genres. I cre- 
ated situations for children that allowed 
them to demonstrate skills that they 
might not have revealed if I simply wait- 
ed for them to occur spontaneously. 
Moreover, my tasks were relatively stan- 
dardized to allow for comparisons along 
the same dimensions for all children. 
Third, in comparison with highly scaf- 
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folded reenactment studies (e.g., Hicks, 
1990; Pappas, 1991, 1993), my quasi- 
experimental design allowed me to docu- 
ment children’s understanding and use of 
different genres in writing situations that 
are more typical of school — ones in 
which children are asked to produce 
“their own” texts. Fourth, this is the first 
study of which I am aware to investigate 
systematically (and not just anecdotally) 
children’s knowledge and use of poetic 
writing. Finally, this study explored the 
possible relations between children’s lit- 
eracy diets and their working knowledge 
of different genres more systematically 
than virtually all previous studies of chil- 
dren’s genre development (e.g., 

Chapman, 1994, 1995; Kroll, 1990; 
Newkirk, 1989; Zecker, 1996). 

Method 

Setting and Participants 

This stu(jy was conducte(d in one 
intact classroom at each of three grade 
levels (kindergarten, first, and second 
grade) in one school. Both the first-grade 
and the second-grade programs met for 
the entire school day. The kindergarten 
program occupied the morning only. 
Approximately 80% of the children from 
each classroom participated in the study: 
16 kindergarten children (9 boys, 7 girls; 
mean age = 5;8), 20 first-grade children 
(9 boys, 11 girls; mean age = 6;9), and 18 
second-grade children (8 boys, 10 girls; 
mean age = 7;7). Four children did not 
participate because their parents either 
failed to return permission slips or 
declined to allow their children to partic- 
ipate in the study. ! excluded from the 
sample all children who were either non- 



native speakers of English or recipients of 
Title I services. 

All three classrooms were 
racially/culturally and socially/economi- 
cally diverse and reflected the population 
of the community at large. Fifty-nine 
percent of the children in the study were 
Caucasian; 28% of the children were 
African American; 13% of the children 
were Asian or Asian American. About 
half of the children were from working- 
class families; the other half were from 
middle-class families. These distributions 
were quite similar across classrooms and 
closely mirrored those of the school pop- 
ulation as a whole. 

Although obviously not clones of 
one another, all three of the teachers in 
the study exhibited many similarities. All 
were advocates of a “whole language” 
approach to language arts instruction. 

All were actively involved in writing the 
“new” elementary language arts curricula 
and assessment protocol for the district. 
All three teachers organized their 
instruction according to an integrated 
language arts model (Pappas, Kiefer, &. 
Levstik, 1995), which involves incorpo- 
rating reading and writing activities into 
instruction related to all (or most) of the 
content areas according to themes that 
change every month or so. Active 
engagement with trade books was the 
staple of reading instruction in all class- 
rooms. Children in all classrooms also 
engaged in some kind of writing activity 
nearly every day. Much of this writing 
was self-selected. When writing activities 
were assigned, these activities remained 
relatively open-ended. Included in the 
writing activities of each classroom was 
journal writing, which occurred almost 
every day. All forms of writing (e.g., 
drawing, scribble, non-phonetic letter 
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strings, invented spelling, conventional 
spelling) were honored and accepted in 
all three classrooms. However, except to 
add illustrations to their otherwise pho- 
netic-based texts, first-grade and second- 
grade children seldom composed with 
anything but invented spelling and con- 
ventional spelling. 

Despite the fact that all three teach- 
ers shared many theoretical views and 
everyday classroom practices, certain lit- 
eracy activities were relatively unique to 
each of the classrooms, especially with 
respect to ‘‘skills” instruction. In large 
part, these differences related to the fact 
that the teachers taught at different 
grade levels. The district curricula, 
although more developmental than nor- 
mative in character, did specify different 
outcome goals for different grades. 

In the kindergarten classroom, phon- 
ics was taught quite regularly but indi- 
rectly in the context of songs, games, and 
storybook reading. Children also talked 
about the content and themes of some of 
the books read during language arts 
instruction. On a rotating basis, three 
children per day made presentations to 
their classmates in a “sharing time” activ- 
ity. On several occasions during the year, 
all children composed their own books 
based on the content and styles of pub- 
lished books that they had read in the 
context of shared reading activities. 

These compositions included a book 
based on Dr. Seuss's ABC (1963), a book 
based on the story The Gingerbread Man 
(Nolte, 1961), and a book based on one 
of each child’s current favorite stories. 
Children were actively encouraged to 
write with any forms of writing they 
chose (e.g., drawing, scribbling, alphabet- 
ic writing). 
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In the first-grade classroom, children 
received instruction in phonics for fifteen 
minutes several times a week using The 
Phonovisual Method (Schoolfield & 
Timberlake, 1970). Children also 
engaged in shared reading experiences, 
which often involved teacher-led com- 
prehension activities. The teacher also 
conducted instructional conversations 
(Tharp & Gallimore, 1988) with the 
children about punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and other aspects of grammar and 
usage during the second half of the year 
and in the context of preparing their 
writing for public display. Much like in 
the kindergarten classroom, all children 
composed several of their own books 
throughout the year. These books were 
modeled after the styles of published 
books that they had read. For example, 
children wrote their own books based on 
different predictable books such as Bill 
Martin’s (1982) Brottm Bear, Brou-Ti Bear, 
What Do You See? They also wrote their 
own books based on books from Arthur 
Loebel’s Frog and Toad . , . series. 
Additionally, they wrote books based on 
several informational texts about fish 
that were used as part of the integrated 
language arts unit on animals. 

In the second-grade classroom, chil- 
dren were responsible for learning 
spelling words and vocabulary words 
every week. They also engaged in reading 
comprehension activities during whole - 
class discussions and on their own using 
materials from the Mastery Education 
Corporation’s Insights, Throughout the 
year, second graders also kept reading 
logs and wrote book reports on books of 
their own choosing on a fairly regular 
basis. Every day, just before lunch, all 
children w^ho desired to do so shared 
Fivorite jokes and riddles with the other 
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members of their class in a “sharing time” 
format. In the autumn of the school year, 
all children read and discussed several 
poems and then wrote a couple of poems 
of their own. They also wrote a biogra- 
phy of a famous person and a short social 
studies report about a Native American 
cultural group. For about a month during 
the winter of the school year, all children 
kept a science journal on a pair of mice 
and their offspring, all of which were 
classroom pets. 

Almost no formalized explicit 
instruction about any of the genres under 
investigation was part of the language 
arts curriculum in any of the classrooms. 
However, all teachers occasionally 
engaged children in discussions of some 
of the characteristic features of different 
types of texts. As I mentioned above, 
children constructed texts of various 
genres based on ones that they had read 
during shared reading experiences. 

Materials and Procedures 

All data were collected in the spring 
of the school year. All data collection 
sessions were conducted by an adult 
researcher who had worked in the class- 
rooms as a participant-observer all year 
and was well known to the children. In 
each of three separate writing sessions 
conducted by the same adult researcher, 
each child was asked to make up and 
compose one of three written texts 
designed to instantiate one of the focal 
genres (i.e., story, science report, poem). 
Across the three writing sessions, each 
child composed a total of three texts — 
one text representing each focal genre. 

The elicitation instructions used for 
all three genre sessions were exactly par- 
allel in structure and differed only in 
terms of their introductions and the task 



requirements they specified. To insure 
that they were relatively felicitous, task 
introductions differed as a function of 
what other tasks children had already 
completed. Task requirements differed 
only with respect to changes in the genre 
specified. Each of the three writing ses- 
sions occurred on a different day. Task 
condition was counter balanced. The 
time lag between the execution of any 
two tasks with any given child was never 
less than 3 days or more than 5 days. 

Task sessions were modeled after those of 
Sulzby (e.g., Sulzby, Barnhart, & 
Hieshima, 1989). During each writing 
session, each child worked individually 
with an adult examiner in a quiet spot in 
the hallway adjacent to her or his class- 
room. After providing the instructions 
for each writing task, no further informa- 
tion was provided about task require- 
ments, editing, or revising. Each text was 
produced within a single session of 
approximately 20-30 minutes. Each child 
w^as asked to read her/his text after 
she/he had finished writing it. Each child 
was then asked to talk about the kind of 
text she/he had written and where she/he 
had gotten the ideas for it. Finally, each 
child was asked to read the text “one 
more time before you go back to the 
classroom.” All writing sessions were 
audio taped, and transcriptions of all 
audio tapes v/ere made. 

Neither the examiner nor anyone 
else assisted in the production tasks. The 
topic about which the children wrote was 
the same across the three writing tasks. 
All children wrote their stories, biology 
reports, and poems about animals. This 
general topic was chosen because it had 
been the thematic focus of classroom 
instmetion just before data collection. 
Children had received instruction and 
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engaged in a variety of activities that 
focused on different classes of animals, 
animal habitats, animal life cycles, and 
pets. Some topics were emphasized more 
by some teachers; other topics were 
emphasized more by other teachers. Texts 
representing many different genres — 
including stories, poems, and information 
books — had been included in reading 
activities and talked about in discussions. 
Additionally, children had also engaged 
in self-selected and assigned writing that 
included numerous genres. 

Contextual data on children’s expe- 
riences with different genres were col- 
lected during the four months (January 
through April) prior to collecting writing 
samples. I kept records of all assigned and 
self-selected reading and writing done by 
children in the classroom. I also conduct- 
ed obser\^ations in all classrooms to docu- 
ment the metadiscourse used by teachers 
in relation to the three focal genres. 
Children and their parents kept records 
of the books that children read (or had 
read to them) at home and the writing 
that children did at home. Finally I con- 
ducted interviews with children that 
focused on their sources of knowledge for 
different genres (e.g., Where do you usu- 
ally learn about science and science 
books?). 

Textual Features Included in 
Analyses 

There are numerous dimensions of 
textual organization that could be ana- 
lyzed to understand children’s genre 
development. Based on previous theory 
and research, I selected a subset of 
dimensions that met three criteria. First, 
they were simple and salient ones that 
children were beginning to understand, 
analyze, and use. This criterion is partic- 



ularly important in a developmental 
study. Second, these dimensions were dis- 
tributed differentially across different 
genres in relatively unambiguous ways. 
Third, these dimensions represented dif- 
ferent levels of textual organization: text 
structure, text cohesion, and text register. 
Descriptions and explanations of the 
forms and functions of these dimensions 
and the features that constitute them 
appear below. 

Text structure. Texts may be char- 
acterized according to the overall hierar- 
chical organization of clauses within 
them (e.g., Schank & Abelson, 1977; 
vanDijk & Kintsch, 1983). All texts 
have both surface structures and underly- 
ing structures. The underlying structures 
of texts are abstract representations of 
the information contained both explicit- 
ly and implicitly in the texts. The surface 
structures represent particular embodi- 
ments of the underlying structures. All 
text types or genres have a set of princi- 
ples describing conventional and accept- 
able underlying structures. Although a 
given underlying structure can be trans- 
formed into many different surface struc- 
ture variations, the surface structures of 
all relatively conventional generic texts 
index their underlying structures. In gen- 
eral, the organization of ideas in different 
text types is slightly different in terms of 
the kinds of linguistic and discursive ele- 
ments included, the relative frequencies 
of these elements, and the hierarchical 
organization of the elements. 

Because of its balanced focus on 
both formal and functional aspects of 
communicative activity, I will use the 
story grammar developed by Hasan 
(1989) to illustrate what is meant by 
structural aspects of narrative. Hasan has 
argued that there are basic elements that 
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must be present in a text for it to be a 
story. She refers to these as obligatory 
elements. In addition to these, there are 
optional elements that may or may not 
be in stories or that may be characteristic 
of certain kinds of stories only. The fol- 
lowing list shows the elements of a story 
and how they are typically organized: 
Placement: The author may intrO' 
duce the setting of the story and the 
characters, provide some locale or 
historical reference, describe traits or 
typical activities and attitudes of 
characters, and so on. (Optional) 
Initiating Event: The conflict or prob' 
lem in the story emerges. 

(Obligatory) 

Sequent Event: A recounting of the 
character(s’) attempts to resolve the 
problem or conflict. (Obligatory) 

Final Event: The conflict or problem 
is resolved or not resolved. 

(Obligatory) 

Finale: A restoration of the habitual 
or normal state of affairs or the 
establishment of a new and usually 
better state of affairs. (Optional) 

Moral: A moral statement or claim is 
made. (Optional) 

These structural elements and this 
structural organization are related to how 
stories function in our culture (and most 
cultures for that matter). Stories function 
to cultivate personal and interpersonal 
understandings — what motivates charac' 
ters, how different characters interact, 
how their goals and plans to accomplish 
those goals mesh or conflict, and so on. 
Narrative genres shape their messages so 
that inferences about human (and other 
animate) beliefs, attitudes, motivations, 
purposes, and the like can be expressed. 

And they do this largely through the 
inclusion and hierarchical organization of 
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the structural elements just discussed — 
the elements and structures that have 
come to characterize the narrative genre. 

In contrast to narrative genres, infor- 
mational genres do not involve specific 
characters, goals, motivations, etc. 

Rather, they involve describing charac^ 
teristics and behaviors predicated on a 
particular event or set of events, class of 
objects, or class of agents. As a result of 
this different set of intentions, they have 
different global structures. Although not 
nearly as well theorized and researched, a 
number of investigators have explored 
the structural aspects of informational 
writing (Langer, 1986; Meyer, 1975; 
Pappas, 1991, 1993). Because of its bah 
anced focus on both formal and function- 
al aspects of communicative activity, 1 
will use the text grammar developed by 
Pappas to illustrate what is meant by 
structural aspects of information reports. 
Like Hasan’s text grammar for stories, 
Pappas’ text grammar for information 
reports has both obligator\^ and optional 
elements. Below is an outline and a set of 
descriptions for these elements: 

Topic Presentation: The topic or 
theme of the text is presented or 
introduced. (Obligatory) 

Description of Attributes: A descrip- 
tion of the attributes of the class or 
topic of the text is presented and 
elaborated. (Obligatory) 

Characteristic Events: Characteristic 
events, activities, or processes relat- 
ed to the topic are expressed, dis- 
cussed, or explained. (Obligatory) 
Category Comparisons: Comparisons 
and contrasts about different mem- 
■ bers of the class or topic that the 
text is about are presented and 
explained. Sometimes comparisons 
or contrasts to other related topics or 
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classes are introduced. (Optional but 
common) 

Final Summary: Summary statements 
are made about the information cov- 
ered in the text. (Optional but com- 
mon) 

Afterword: Extra information about 
the topic or theme is presented. 
(Optional) 

Operating together, these structural 
elements function to introduce, describe, 
and elaborate upon characteristics and 
behaviors predicated on a particular 
event or set of events, a class of objects, 
or a class of agents. They render a sense 
of the factual, the general, and the uni- 
versal, and they do so in a matter-of-fact 
manner. Unlike stories, which encourage 
the reader to infer intentions, motives, 
attitudes, and feelings on the part of 
agents, actions, and patients, information 
reports encourage an objective view of 
these text elements and what they repre- 
sent. 

Discussing the structure of poetry is 
more difficult than discussing the struc- 
tures of narratives or informational texts. 
Certain forms of poetry must adhere to 
strict text grammatical rules for verse 
structure, rhyme, and meter. Other forms 
of poetry, however, have no presupposed 
text grammatical rules, although it is 
often possible through literary analysis to 
discover (or perhaps construct) the archi- 
tecture of a given poem after the fact. To 
my knowledge, no general set or sets of 
structural descriptions have been written 
for poetry that are comparable to the 
kinds of text grammars created for stories 
and informational texts. Moreover, sepa- 
rating textural aspects of poems from 
structural aspects is more difficult than 
separating them for stories or information 
reports. 
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Nevertheless, three structural fea- 
tures are frequently mentioned by theo- 
rists of poetic language (e.g., Friedrich, 
1979, 1986; Tannen, 1989). These are 
line structure, stanza structure, and meter. 
Line structure refers to the fact that the 
fundamental organizational unit of poems 
is the line rather than the sentence. For 
example, sentences within poems are 
often broken up into two or more lines in 
order to achieve particular rhetorical and 
aesthetic effects. A second fundamental 
structural feature of poems is stanza struc- 
ture. Lines within poems are typically 
organized into stanzas rather than para- 
graphs. Much like lines, stanzas tend to 
mark the content within them as both 
distinct from and related to that of adja- 
cent stanzas. A third structural feature 
that tends to characterize most poems is 
meter (or rhythm). Indeed, many have 
argued that meter is the master trope of 
poetic discourse. Basically, meter refers to 
patterns of measured sound units that 
recur in fairly regular ways. 

I already mentioned that the struc- 
tural features of stories foreground the 
intentions, motives, and feelings of char- 
acters while the structural features of 
informational texts foreground factual, 
general, and universal aspects of a natur- 
al or cultural process. In contrast, the 
structural features of poems function pri- 
marily to involve the reader in both the 
medium (language) and the message 
(content) of the poem. These features 
draw attention to the poetic text as an 
aesthetic object, and they help the reader 
imaginatively participate in the texrually 
rendered world of the poet, thus forging 
connections between their experiences. 

Text cohesion* Cohesion is a com- 
plex linguistic phenomenon that indexes 
both the relative particularity and gener- 
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ality of textually rendered topics and 
themes, as well as the degree to which 
agents, patients, attributes, locations, or 
activities are connected across stretches 
of extended discourse. Halliday and 
Hasan (1989) have argued for three dis' 
tinct kinds of cohesive devices (co-refer- 
ence, co-classification, and co-exten- 
sion), and they have articulated many of 
the ways in which the differential use of 
these devices relates to genre. Co-refer- 
ence is a linguistically articulated seman- 
tic relationship of situational identity of 
reference. Co-referential ties connect 
tokens that refer to the same particular 
entities, attributes, or activities across 
textual space (e.g., Barbra Streisand is a 
popular female vocalist. She is famous for 
her exquisite and powerful voice and for 
her skill as an actor and film director.). 

The second kind of cohesive device 
posited by Halliday and Hasan is co-clas- 
sification, which may be defined as a lin- 
guistically articulated semantic relation- 
ship wherein the things, processes, and 
circumstances are characteristic of all 
members that belong to a certain class or 
category. Co-classification ties, then, link 
either general tokens or different tokens 
of superordinate categories because of 
their identical relationships to those cat- 
egories (e.g.. Lions are carnivorous mam- 
mals who live in Africa and southern 
Asia. They are also exhibited in captivity 
at zoos and in circuses.). 

The third kind of cohesive device 
articulated by Halliday and Hasan (1989) 
is co-extension, which may be defined as 
a linguistically articulated semantic rela- 
tionship wherein two tokens refer to 
something within the same general field 
of meaning. Relationships of co-exten- 
sion, then, connect tokens that exhibit a 
general resemblance even though their 



primary class affiliations are not identical 
(e.g., “I had a little nut tree / Nothing 
would it bear / But a silver nutmeg / And 
3i golden pear”) (p. 73). 

These different cohesive relations 
are not independent of lexical and gram- 
matical forms. For example, relations of 
co-referentiality are typically realized by 
pronominals, definite articles linked to 
individual nouns, demonstrative deter- 
miners, and possessives. By contrast, co- 
classification relations are usually realized 
by nominal and verbal repetition, substi- 
tution, and ellipsis. Finally, variation in 
these different kinds of cohesive devices 
and the particular lexical and grammati- 
cal forms that constitute them is often 
genre-related. For example, stories tend 
to contain an abundance of co-referential 
chains composed of nouns (especially 
pronouns) that allow the reader to main- 
tain an understanding of a particular ref- 
erent — a character, place, or object. 
Information books, by comparison, have 
relatively few co-referential chains. 
Rather, they contain co-classification 
chains that specify continued reference 
to classes of objects or living things. 
Poems, to provide a further comparison, 
may embody co-referential chains, co- 
classification chains, or a combination of 
the two in cases where they forge con- 
nections between the more particular 
and the more universal. Additionally, in 
comparison with stories and reports, 
poems are more likely to contain co- 
extension chains. 

Text register* Because of their differ- 
ent functions and contexts of use, partic- 
ular kinds of texts are distinguished by 
different linguistic registers, each with 
specific forms of lexis, syntax, and formu- 
laic phrasing (e.g., Berman et al., 1986; 
Biber, 1988; Hasan, 1989). For example, 
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phrases such as “once” or “once upon a 
time,” “in a galaxy far far away” or “there 
was a girl who lived in the woods,” and 
“the end” are found almost exclusively in 
stories and tales. Such phrases, which 1 
refer to as specialized narrative discourse y 
typically function both to mark texts as 
narratives and to place textual events in 
the past. 

Scientific lexical items and phrases 
(e.g., gills, respiration, carnivorous, 
osprey, bear live babies, have many rows 
of teeth) are more common to scientific 
(biological) texts than narrative or poetic 
ones. Such forms of discourse, which I 
refer to as biological lexis and phrasing^ 
foreground the timeless and universal 
nature of the attributes and events to 
which they refer. 

Poetic devices or tropes foreground the 
aesthetic or poetic quality of texts. 

Tropes typically violate conventional or 
unmarked phonological, syntactic, and 
semantic rules or expectations, thus 
intensifying the form of linguistic mes- 
sages (Berman et al., 1986; Friedrich, 
1979; Tannen, 1989). Well-known exam- 
ples of poetic tropes include rhyme, repe- 
tition, assonance, alliteration, imagery, 
simile, and metaphor. Different tropes 
operate at different levels of linguistic 
organization. Assonance and alliteration, 
for example, operate primarily at the 
level of sound. Repetition operates at the 
level of syntax. Metaphor and simile 
operate at the level of semantics. And 
rhyme operates simultaneously at the lev- 
els of sound and syntax. These and other 
tropes tend to be extremely common in 
poetry, somewhat common in narratives, 
and much less common in expository 
prose. 



Coding and Analyses 

Based on the general distribution 
patterns of various textural and structural 
features across different genres, I first 
analyzed all texts descriptively to get a 
sense of the character and range of the 
texts in the corpus. I examined all analy- 
ses for major patterns within the corpus, 
and 1 selected analyses of a subset of texts 
to represent most of these major patterns. 

To provide a more systematic 
account of the distribution of linguistic 
features across different genres and as a 
function of grade, all texts were coded 
and analyzed for the features of text 
structure, text cohesion, and text register 
described above. As I already mentioned, 
all first-grade and second-grade children 
composed their texts using readable 
invented spelling or conventional 
orthography. Some kindergartners, how- 
ever, wrote their texts using non-phonet- 
ic writing systems (e.g., drawing, scribble, 
non-phonetic letter strings). When chil- 
dren composed texts with invented 
spelling and conventional orthography, I 
used their actual texts for analysis. When 
children composed texts with non-pho- 
netic writing systems, I used children’s 
readings of those texts for analysis. 

Following Berman et al. (1986), 1 
segmented children’s texts into clauses. 

A clause is any stretch of extended dis- 
course containing a verb phrase (includ- 
ing elided verb phrases). I then coded all 
texts for the features of text structure, 
text cohesion, and text register previous- 
ly described. A second researcher, who 
was an advanced graduate student, also 
coded all texts. For features that were 
continuous variables, we coded all tokens 
of feature types and computed ratios of 
tokens per clause. For features that were 
dichotomous variables, we coded all texts 
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for the presence or absence of relevant 
features and computed mean percentages 
of features present per text. Using 25% of 
the coded data and Cohen’s Kappa as a 
measure, inter-judge agreement for cod- 
ing all features was 0.94. 

Because certain dependent variables 
were correlated with others, I grouped 
variables into three logical sets (text 
structure, text cohesion, and text regis- 
ter). These sets were analyzed using the 
Multivariate Analysis of Variance 
(iMANOVA) program of SPSSx 
advanced statistical software package. For 
these analyses, grade and gender were 
between-subjects independent variables; 
genre was a within-subjects independent 
variable. Univariate repeated measures 
Analyses of Variance (ANOVA) were 
then conducted on all dependent vari- 
ables that produced significant main 
and/or interaction effects in the 
MANOVAs. Because there were no main 
effects or interactions involving gender, 
this independent variable was not includ- 
ed in the univariate analyses. This tiered 
approach to data analysis provided some 
protection against Type I errors. 

Scheffe post hoc comparisons were 
conducted for the between-subjects main 
effect (i.e., grade). Paired contrasts, using 
one-way analyses of variance, were con- 
ducted for the within-subjects main 
effect (i.e., genre). When interactions 
occurred, one-way analyses of variance 
with Scheffe post hoc comparisons were 
conducted to determine grade-level dif- 
ferences within each genre. Additionally, 
paired contrasts, using one-way analyses 
of variance, were conducted to determine 
genre differences within each individual 
grade. Significance levels for all post hoc 
analyses were set at .017, which is recom- 
mended according to the Bonferroni 



adjustment for independent variables 
with three levels. 

I analyzed the contextual data on 
children’s literacy diets and experiences 
using either descriptive or inferential sta- 
tistics. Inferential statistical analyses 
were conducted on data concerning chil- 
dren’s reading practices at home. 
Descriptive statistical analyses were con- 
ducted to determine the distributions of 
the kinds of books read by children in 
relation to school tasks, the kinds of 
texts written by children in relation to 
school tasks, and the kinds of discourse 
teachers used in relation to different 
types of texts. Descriptive statistical 
analyses were also conducted on chil- 
dren’s interview responses to questions 
about where they typically learned about, 
produced, or consumed the focal genres. 

Results and Discussion 

Descriptive Analyses of 
Children's Texts 

In the following several pages, I will 
analyze a subset of children’s texts to 
demonstrate the range and the flavor of 
texts produced within this study. In 
doing so, I will present one of the most 
prototypic examples of each text type, 
one of the most atypical examples of 
each text type, and an example of a 
hybrid or blurred genre that was pro- 
duced in relation to the request to write 
each type of text. The examples of 
hybrid or blurred genres are all ones that 
seem to suggest or capture children’s 
inchoate and/or coalescing genre cate- 
gories rather than children’s intentional 
efforts to push the limits of genre bound- 
aries. As such, they provide important 
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insights into the development of genre 
categories for some children. 

Stories* Most of the children in the 
study produced prototypic stories in 
response to the request to write a story. 
Table 1 shows an example of such a text 
written by David, a second-grade child, 
David's text has the basic look and sound 
of a story. Thematically, it is about life’s 
vicissitudes, and it outlines the contours 
of an individual character’s desires, 
needs, goals, and social conduct. David’s 
story centers around perplexing and non- 
canonical events and attempts to re- 
establish the canonical balance of things 
(Bruner, 1986). David’s story is also writ- 
ten in the language and style typical of 
narrative genres. The text is organized 
temporally. It is cast in the past tense. 



Genre 

Cohesion is built through co-reference. 
The text incorporates all of the structural 
elements that are obligatory in stories 
(initiating event, sequent event(s), final 
event), as well as a number of other 
optional elements (e.g., placement, felici- 
tous character introduction, finale). 
David’s story also includes some reported 
speech marked by dialogue carriers and 
quotation marks, features which are not 
always common in the texts of early ele- 
mentary school children. Also worth 
noting are the genre transformations 
David enacted to create his story. The 
original source for many of his ideas was 
a Discovery Channel documentary on 
serval cats. Like most such documen- 
taries, this one had some narrative quali- 
ties. However, most of its discourse tex- 



Table 1 David’s Story (Typed Facsimile of Child's Text) 

One day a Serval cat was born but, he wasn’t as smart as the rest. As he was growing 
up he lerned evey thing but to hide his food up in the trees. If They didn’t hide ttiere food 
the Hyenas will steal it. His friends Had to share there food whith him. After a few weeks 
they got tired of it. The kept on telling him over, over, to hid his food up in the tree. But he 
always forgot. So They all thought of sending Him of to a place where there are no 
Hyenas. So they biult him a tree house. They put a giant leave for the roof. And luckely 
He had cable so he could watch the The Discovery chanel. And he lerned a lot about 
him self. Then one day a thunder storm came And wrecked his house. But he hadn’t 
herd any thing about Hyinas when he was watching the chanel, and his house was 
ruyned. So they all got together again. But this time they desided to write the derections 
for hideing his food up in trees on his paws. It worked for one day. The next day he took 
a bath. It washd of. he went up to his friends And Said ‘Kowabongo my print washed of.” 
So the rest of the Serval cats put there heads together And thought of a better solution. 
So they sent him to a island. Things where fine for a while. But the hyenas found 
crockadile dundies bout. They tooed themselves to The island And stole the Servals 
food. So The Serval Cats decided for him to go fallow a pack of elephant’s so The 
hyeniys won’t steale his food. He followed the elephant’s for tow weeks. Then one nihgt 
the elephant’s went to go and get a drink at the water hole. The next day The Serval Cat 
hunted And was Lucky. Because He didn’t forget to put his food in Trees. The next day 
He forgot. And the Hyenays got it Again. So The Serval cat started wondering Through 
the plains. After 3 doys he Found his pal Sand cat. They decided to Live together and 
help each other. 
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ture and structure was informational in 
character David seemed to construct his 
story by appropriating relevant informa- 
tion from the documentary, ideas from 
other popular cultural resources (e.g., 
Crocodile Dundee, Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles), and activities and events from 
his own life (e.g., watching lots of cable 
television). Importantly, he embedded 
these ideas and events from multiple 
domains of discourse practice into a rich 
and almost seamless narrative that con- 
tained no discursive intrusions from 
other genres. 

In response to interview questions 
about why his text was a story and not 
some other genre, David replied, 

“Because it has a setting, a problem, and 
a solution. It’s funny and exciting. It s 
also made up. Serval cats can’t talk. Sand 
cats are not supposed to build houses. 

And hyenas aren’t smart enough to tow 
themselves in a boat. It has the right 
words, too. Authors don’t use wimpy 
words like ‘take.’ They use words like 
‘steal’ instead.” David’s response suggests 
that he has developed considerable 
knowledge about story grammars. He also 
seems to use certain binary distinctions 
(e.g., fiction/non-fiction) to distinguish 
between certain text types. David seems 
to know that one function of stories is to 
entertain audiences. Finally, he has a 
keen sense of the kind of language used 
by “authors.” In sum, David seems to pos- 
sess considerable metadiscursive knowl- 
edge of many of the characteristics of 

Table 2 Laura’s Story (Child’s Reading 
of NomPhonetic Manuscript) 

Rsh and Caterpillar 

The fish’s name is Swimmy 

The caterpillar’s name in Laura. 

They are playing and eating. 



good stories. And this metadiscursive 
knowledge doubtless contributed to his 
ability to produce such a prototypic and 
rhetorically powerful story. As an aside, I 
found that many children who produced 
such stories were also able to talk about 
their texts in reasonably sophisticated 
ways. 

Table 2 provides an example of an 
atypical story. This text was written by a 
kindergarten girl named Laura. In con- 
trast to David’s story, Laura’s story 
exhibits few of the features typically asso- 
ciated with narrative discourse. It hardly 
is built around the vicissitudes of life. Its 
character’s desires, motivations, and goals 
remain undeveloped. It does not unfold 
temporally. It is cast in the present tense 
rather than the past. It makes little use of 
cohesive devices of any kind. It does not 
contain any of the obligatory structural 
features of stories unless we consider 
“They are playing and eating” to be an 
initiating event. Except for the last 
clause, it reads much more like a list of 
facts than a temporally organized and 
related set of actions and events. The 
list-like quality of this story may have 
been due to the fact that Laura read her 
story from a drawing with no added 
print. In this regard, her reading resem- 
bled what Sulzby (1985) has referred to 
as “labeling and commenting” and “fol- 
lowing the action.” However, it is impor- 
tant to note that many other children 
who read their stories from drawings pro- 
duced well-formed and often quite elabo- 
rate narratives. 

When asked why her u vas a 
story rather than a poem or an informa- 
tion report, Laura replied, “It doesn’t 
have rhyming words plus stories don’t 
have rhythm, and it doesn’t have any- 
thing that you have to look up.” What 
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Laura seemed to be saying here is chat 
stories have neither rhyme nor meter nor 
information of the sort that you might 
find in a book such as an encyclopedia. 
Thus, she clearly has some knowledge of 
rhetorical and literary features. However, 
her sense of how this knowledge might 
be deployed to compose effective texts of 
different genres seems more nascent. Her 
emergent sense of the differential distri- 
butions of features across different genres 
may have been partially responsible for 
Laura’s difficulty in producing a prototype 
ic story. 

Almost no hybrid or blurred genres 
were produced in response to the request 
to write a story. However, there were a 
few, one of which is represented in Table 
3. This story was produced by a kinder- 
garten child named Daniel, and it incor- 
porates features typically associated with 
several different genres. It begins with 
the kind of formulaic opening typical of 
many children’s narratives, but it quickly 
turns into a descriptive attribute series 
with elided verb phrases of the sort more 



commonly found in information books. 
Daniel also shifts back and forth between 
the past and present censes, as well as 
between a specific bunny and bunnies as 
a class of animals. Finally, the final clause 
of his story has a certain poetic quality. 

In fact, Daniel mentioned that this 
clause was borrowed from a “peek-a-boo” 
book that he had. As it turns out, this 
book contains many rhyming words. In 
response to a question about why this 
text was a story and not a poem or an 
information report, Daniel simply said, “I 
don’t know.” He was no more loquacious 
with further probing. 

Science reports. Although most 
children composed prototypic stories in 
response to the request to write stories, 
fewer children produced prototypic sci- 
ence reports, and quite a few children 
had difficulty instantiating this genre. 
Anne, a first grader, was one of the chil- 
dren who composed a very well-formed 
science report. Her text, which is shown 
in Table 4, provides an example of one of 
the better science reports produced by 



Table 3 Daniel’s Story (Child’s Reading of Non-Phonetic ^yianuscript) 

Once there was a bunny A bunny has short ears, long feet, and no tail. 
The bunny doesn’t hop. He was o^funny bunny_ 



Table 4 Anne’s Science Report (Typed Facsimile of Child’s Text) 

Ccitopeiers 

Catopelers have eyes just like we do catopelers do not have bons like we do 
catopeters have a mof [mouth] to eat !es [leaves] with Thay hav to hove these 
or thay will die catopelers have nous [nose] to small [smell] with just like we do 
catopelers have ers [ears] to her [hear] with just like we do catepelars don’t 
have long arms like we do thay don’t have long legs Just like we do catopelers 
don’t have big beds like we do 

Catopelars do not make a cooccon thay make a charisales Thay stay insid 
the Charisales for a long time And wen its redy to come out it terns into a but- 
tefly A coocoon terns into a moth and a charisales terns into a buttefly 
The end 
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the children in this study. Although it is 
not a structural masterpiece, Anne’s 
report resembles the sort of text one 
might find in a children’s animal ency- 
clopedia or a science book for children. 

It is factually accurate. It contains many 
textural elements common to the infor- 
mation report genre (e.g., present-tense 
verbs, co-classification chains, and a bio- 
logical register). Anne’s text contains all 
of the structural elements that are obliga- 
tory^ in information reports (topic presen- 
tation, descriptions of attributes, charac- 
teristic events). It also has some very 
nice category comparisons (an optional 
but common structural element in 
reports). Although Anne ends her report 
with a formulaic element more typical of 
stories (The end), this feature does not 
really detract from the overall rhetorical 
effect of the text. 

When asked why her text was a sci- 
ence report instead of some other type of 
text, Anne said, “Because it has a lot of 
true information, A lot of people don’t 
know that a butterfly comes out of a 
chrysalis and not a cocoon.” Although 
she only states it implicitly, Anne seems 
to understand the importance of scientif- 
ic vocabulary and using it in a precise 
fashion. She certainly brought this 
knowledge to bear when she wrote her 
report. Anne also noted that “it’s a lot 
longer than a poem, and it doesn’t have a 
beat. A poem is like two or three lines.” 
These comments suggest that Anne dis- 



tinguishes different genres according to 
their relative lengths (and perhaps other 
formatting characteristics), as well as 
according to the differential distribution 
of discourse features such as meter, 

A number of children, especially the 
younger ones in the study, responded to 
the request to produce science reports by 
composing texts that were more like sto- 
ries than any other genre, Jon, a first 
grader, was one of these children. His sci- 
ence report appears in Table 5. Besides 
reading more like a story than a science 
report, Jon’s composition contains many 
textural features typically found in stories 
(e.g., past-tense verbs, co-referential 
chains), as well as all three structural ele- 
ments that are obligatory in stories (initi- 
ating event, sequent event, final event). 
Although somewhat understated, Jon’s 
text also betrays some poetic qualities — a 
staccato-like meter and parallelism. 
Finally, Jon s text contains two structural 
elements that are obligatory in informa- 
tion reports (a topic presentation and a 
characteristic activity). However, because 
these elements follow and are in some 
ways predicated on Jon’s narrative about 
a particular lion, it remains unclear 
whether Jon intended them to function 
as structural elements of a report or as an 
epilogue or ethically neutral moral to his 
stor\^ Finally, even if we grant that these 
elements were intended as a topic intro- 
uaction and a characteristic activity, 

Jon’s text remains a narrative within 



Table 5 Jon's Science Report (Typed Facsimile of Child's Text) 

Lloyn [Lion] was very hugry [hungry] 

Lloyn Kiled an anolop [antelope] and ate him 

Then he went to sleep 

Lloyn is King in the Jungo ^ ^ 

Lioyn can run fast 
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which some science report features are 
embedded. 

In response to the question about 
why his text was an information report 
rather than some other kind of text, Jon 
said: “This is the lion’s story, and I wrote 
what a lion is and can do. These things 
are true.” Later in the interview, Jon 
added that “this story can help people 
because they might go in the jungle, and 
if they don’t know what a lion can do, 
they might get eaten up.” Although 
these various comments are somewhat 
ambiguous, they do seem to indicate that 
Jon was struggling to sort out the differ- 
ences between narrative and paradigmat- 
ic forms of thinking and communicating. 
For example, sometimes he seemed to 
refer to particular lions. Other times he 
seemed to refer to lions as a phylogenetic 
class. Similarly, he referred to his text 
both as a story and as true. Jon had 
apparently begun to think about how 
textual and rhetorical features are used to 
distinguish different genres, but his 
knowledge in this regard seemed emer- 
gent. Based on his interview responses, 
Jon seemed to know a tremendous 
amount about the forms and functions of 
the information book genre. Based on 
the text he produced, however, his sense 
of this genre appeared to be conflated 
with his sense of narrative genres. 

A number of texts produced by chil- 
dren in response to the report-writing 
task (as well as the poem-writing task) 
combined linguistic features typical of 



several different genres and constituted 
texts that 1 view as hybrid genres. The 
genres from which the children bon'owed 
linguistic features to create these hybrid 
genres included the three genres that 
were the focus of this study plus several 
others. Quite a few children produced 
texts that combined features from the 
requested genre with features more typi- 
cal of stories. Several children imported 
features from genres not typically associ- 
ated with school-based genres. One text 
of this sort was written by a kindergarten 
child, Denise. In response to the request 
to write a science report, Denise com- 
posed the text shown in Table 6. 

The report begins much like an on- 
line event cast (Hicks, 1990), in which 
the narrator is telling the audience about 
an event that she is witnessing. Perhaps 
implicitly, an initiating event or problem 
is stated. Next, Denise provides a solu- 
tion to the problem cast in a discourse 
style that seems to derive from a media 
advertisement, infomercial, or public ser- 
vice announcement. As 1 listened to 
Denise read her stor^^ I almost expected 
to hear a pronouncement related to call- 
ing 911 or to hear even clearer echoes of 
intertextual links to relevant media mes- 
sages. Indeed, Denise’s report contains 
information that is useful for dealing 
with a particular sort of problem. 
However, neither this information nor 
the discourse style in which it is cast are 
typical of school-based science reports or 
even school-based information reports 



Table 6 Denise's Science Report (Child’s Reading of Non- 
Phonetic Manuscript) 

There’s a cat a dog out chasing each other on the lawn. 

Call collect. 

Start calling now if your cat and dog ever do this. 

And please call this toll-free number. o ^ . 
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more broadly conceived. Denise seems to 
have borrowed thematic and structural 
aspects from several genres related to the 
acquisition of useful information, but the 
blurred genre she has created is quite dif- 
ferent from what most of us would call a 
science report. 

When she was asked to justify classi- 
fying her text as a science report rather 
than some other kind of text, Denise told 
me, “Cause it’s got numbers in it.” Even 
with probing, she did not elaborate on 
this response. One may only guess exact- 
ly what she meant. She may have meant 
that certain numbers (e.g., toll-free ones) 
are valuable resources for specific types of 
information. Or she may have been oper- 
ating with the more general knowledge 
that numbers figure prominently in many 
kinds of informational texts. Based on 
her relatively non-specific interview 
responses, however, I am inclined to 
think that Denise framed the task by 
activating her interdiscursive knowledge 
(Fairclough, 1992) of informational 
genres from popular culture (e.g., 
infomercials), which are somewhat dis- 
tant cousins to the informational genres 
that are more typical of school-based dis- 
courses. 

Poems* As was the case with infor- 
mation reports, some children produced 
remarkably sophisticated poems, while 
others had difficulty composing texts that 

Table 7 Keisha’s Poem (Typed Facsimile 
of Child’s Text) 

My fish has a body like a small piece 
of gold. 

And his eyes look like a white bulb 
shining. 

And his tail looks like a duck 
swimming upside-down. 



instantiated this genre. Probably the 
most sophisticated poem in the corpus 
was written by Keisha, a second-grade 
child. Keisha took great pride in her 
“ways with words” (Heath, 1983). She 
wrote many stories and poems both at 
home and at school during the year in 
which this study was conducted. She also 
frequently sought out adult reactions to 
her writing. Keisha’s poem appears as 
Table 7. Although rhyme wa.s the prima- 
ry feature of most children’s poems, 

Keisha built her poem out of more subtle 
and complex literary tropes. She orga- 
nized her poem according to a specific 
line structure, a sophisticated accom- 
plishment for a child her age, or, indeed, 
for a child much older than she. She also 
constructed a meter pattern that is com- 
plex and pleasing to the ear. She used 
three similes in as many clauses. And she 
created rich patterns of assonance (like 
... white ... shining) and alliteration 
(looks like). Finally, Keisha’s poem 
evokes images more rich than those 
evoked in many published poems. These 
images are much like those described by 
Tannen (1989) and hailed as a primary 
feature of poetic language. 

When asked why her text was a 
poem rather than a story or an informa- 
tion report, Keisha replied, “Poems can 
rhyme, but they don’t have to, and this 
one doesn’t rhyme. ... But it has a beat, 
and it describes exactly what my fish 
looks like.” Keisha’s understanding and 
use of literary terms, as well as her 
sophisticated sense of the optional nature 
of rhyme in poetry, suggested that she 
possessed a wealth of explicit knowledge 
about poetic language and the poem as a 
distinct genre. While she did not pro- 
duce precise literary language to describe 
the presence and function of imagery in 
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her poem, Keisha was clearly aware of 
having created an imagistic text. Her 
explicit knowledge of poetic language 
and the verbal and visual organization of 
poems quite likely contributed signifi- 
cantly to Keisha’s ability to produce her 
beautiful and prototypic poem. 

Many children in the study generat- 
ed texts that instantiated the poem genre 
reasonably well but which were not as 
exquisite as Keisha's, Most of these chil- 
dren composed poems that depended 
heavily on rhyme (often forced) and 
sing-song meter patterns for their poetic 
effects. Some children, however, had a 
difficult time with the poem-writing task. 
Like the children who had difficulty with 
the report- writing task, these children 
tended to produce texts that were more 
like stories than poems. Beth, a kinder- 
gartner, wrote a poem of this sort. Her 
text appears in Table 8. Although Beth 
admittedly borrowed some language and 
ideas from ‘'The Three Little Kittens 
Who Lost Their Mittens” nursery rhyme 
to construct her poem, she seemed to 
expunge these borrowings of most of 
their poetic quality. Even the potential 
poetic effects of end rhyme (mittens — 
mittens, pie — pie) get all but erased by 
the way relevant lines are embedded 
within a basic narrative text. The same is 
true for the potential poetic effects of 
meter. Finally, this text does contain 



Genre 

most of the textural and structural fea- 
tures typically found in narratives. For 
example, it focuses on life’s exigencies — 
losing and finding important objects. It 
has a basic temporal framework. The text 
is cast in the past tense. Cohesion is 
achieved through co-referentiality 
throughout. And the text has all three 
structural elements that are obligatory in 
stories. 

Beth talked incessantly while com- 
posing her text. One of the things she 
said was, “I have a book of poems at 
home. And Tm going to use the kitten 
and mittens poem and change the kittens 
to horses because I love horses.” In 
response to a question about why her 
text was a poem rather than a story or an 
information book, Beth said, “Because it’s 
make believe, and they can’t really make 
apple pie or anything. They just meow 
and stuff, go outside and put mittens on 
and stuff. And it’s short. Poems are short 
and stories are really long.” Except per- 
haps for this issue of text length, most of 
Beth’s textual justifications would seem 
to apply equally well to both stories and 
poems. Although she knew the names of 
different kinds of texts and recognized 
the book from which she got many of her 
ideas as a poetry book, she did not seem 
to know precisely how stories and poems 
are different from each other. In the 
absence of consolidated knowledge about 



Table 8 Beth’s Poem 

Typed Facsimiteqf Child’s Text 
WNfS A MCn'HER HOR^ WAS 
MAKINAAPUL PI 
HER LITL FOLS LS THR MITI 
THATRIDTOFINDEM N 

THA FUOND THR MITNS S 

THAHADAPOL PI 



Gloss of Child’s Text 
Once a mother horse was 

making an apple pie 
Her little foals lost their mittens 
They tried to find them 
They found their mittens 
They had apple pie 
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the textures and structures of different 
text types, the story may have functioned 
as a default genre for Beth. Like Jon, she 
seemed to have some sense about how 
textual and rhetorical features vary across 
different genres, but this seemed 
inchoate and emergent. This assessment 
was partially supported by her response to 
the information report writing task. 
Although her information report was 
more prototypic of that genre than her 
poem, it, too, contained some narrative 
elements. Moreover, she claimed that it 
was an information report both because 
‘Ht is real” and because “I like horses and 
I think my Mom will like to read my 
story/’ 

Alan, a first-grade child, produced a 
hybrid genre in response to the request to 
write a poem. His text, which is dis- 
played in Table 9, combines textural, 
structural, and rhetorical features from 
several different genres. Like many 
poems, Alan’s poem embodies a defined 
meter, imagery, and the intensification of 
linguistic form through the repetition of 
words, phrases, and syntactic structures. 
Alan also seemed to pay some attention 
to the aesthetic effects of line structure as 
evidenced in his line breaks. Although 
he had plenty of room left on the page, 
Alan ended two lines out of eight with 

Table 9 Alan*s Poem 

Typed Facsimile of Child’s Text 
grafs / eta / grss 
peckoc haf Big wags 
AnD Drnrs are estenct 
ELfint haf Big truk AnD 
Dlfin AnD Weis are ded 
AnD I wocht Mothe Erth And 
I sow mukkey AnD I sow hepos 
AnD mor AnD mor AnD mor 



the word and, which urges the reader to 
move quickly to the next line. Despite 
these poetic qualities, Alan’s text bears a 
strong family resemblance to information 
reports typically written for children. 

The present tense predominates. A bio- 
logical register is evident. And the text 
contains two of the obligatory structural 
elements of information reports (charac- 
teristic activities, descriptions of attri- 
butes). Finally, Alan embeds a past per- 
sonal narrative snippet into his poem 
(And I watched Mother Earth, and I sav/ 
monkeys. ... ). That Alan’s ‘‘poem” 
exhibits these features should not be par- 
ticularly surprising since the source of his 
text was a television documentan/ enti- 
tled Mother Earth. Like Alan’s text and 
many television documentaries, this pro- 
gram is basically an information report 
embedded within a narrative (i.e,, the 
“story” of Mother Earth). 

When asked why his text was a 
poem rather than some other genre, 

Alan answered, “Because it helps you 
learn about animals, and 1 like animals.” 
Later in the interview, he said, “It’s also 
short. Stories are longer. And it’s true. 
Stories aren’t usually true.” Alan’s 
responses were interesting and complex. 
Moreover, they were as telling for what 
they left out as for what they included. 



Gloss of Child’s Text 
Giraffes eat grass 
Peacocks have big wings 
And dinosaurs are extinct. 
Elephants have big trunks and 
Dolphins and whales are dead 
And I watched Mother Earth and 
I saw monkeys and I saw hippos 
And more and more and more 
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To stress the teaching power and the 
veracity of his text seemed to betray the 
fact that he thought of it as information- 
al in some way. He mentioned that sto- 
ries are usually not true, but he never 
said that poems were true. In fact, his ref- 
erent in this regard seemed to be the 
documentary that was the thematic 
source for his poem. The only unambigu- 
ous distinction he made was about the 
fact that stories tend to be longer than 
poems. But this distinction also holds up 
with respect to comparing typical chil- 
drens stories with typical information 
books or encyclopedia entries written for 
children. Finally, Alan did not mention 
any of the poetic qualities of his text — 
meter, imagery, intensification of form, or 
line structure. It may have been that, 
although he had some working knowl- 
edge of poetry, which he used to compose 
a nascent poetic text, he did not yet 
have the metadiscursive tools typically 
used to talk about poems. It also may be 
the case that Alan actually knows more 
about poetry than he demonstrated in 
the production and interview tasks but 
that this knowledge was suppressed by 
the fact that he modeled his text after a 
“narrativized’’ informational television 
program. 

Summary of Descriptive Analyses 
These descriptive analyses highlight 
the major patterns that characterized the 
data set as a whole. There was a general 
tendency for the first-grade and second- 
grade children to produce more prototyp- 
ic and rhetorically powerful stories, sci- 
ence reports, and poems than the kinder- 
garten children. There was also a general 
tendency for children’s science reports 
and poems to be less prototypic and less 
rhetorically effective than their stories. 



Genre 

Finally, in cases where children’s science 
reports and poems were atypical, these 
texts often exhibited narrative qualities. 
Notwithstanding these grade-related and 
genre-related tendencies, there was also 
considerable variation within each grade 
in childrens instantiations of each genre. 
Some children in each grade produced 
sophisticated tokens of some (or all) 
genres. Some children at each grade level 
produced atypical (and usually low-level) 
tokens of some (or all) genres. And some 
children at each grade level produced 
tokens of some (or all) genres that were 
characterized as “hybrid genres” because 
they embodied characteristics typical of 
two or more different and reasonably dis- 
tinct text types. 

Quantitative Analyses of 
Children's Texts 

Text Structure 

I analyzed children’s texts for the 
obligatory text-structural elements of sto- 
ries, information reports, and poems 
described above. All texts, irrespective of 
the genre that they were supposed to 
instantiate, were analyzed for the pres- 
ence of the obligatory text-structural ele- 
ments of all three genres. Analyses were 
conducted in this way to determine not 
only whether particular texts were well- 
formed tokens of the target genres, but 
also whether there were any systematic 
patterns of overgeneralization across 
genres. Such patterns, when found, are 
extremely useful in constructing plausible 
accounts of children’s emergent under- 
standing of different genres and the rela- 
tions among them. 

Narrative text structure* All texts 
were coded for the presence or absence of 
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the three obligatory narrative structural 
elements: initiating event, sequent 
event(s), and final event. Percentages of 
the obligatory^ narrative elements in each 
text were calculated. Mean percentages 
of these elements appear in Figure L 
As this figure illustrates, children at 
all grade levels constructed relatively 
welhformed stories. The figure also sug" 
gests a somewhat complex pattern of 
findings with respect to the presence of 
narrative elements in science reports and 
poems. Analyses yielded a significant 
main effect for grade (F (2, 51) = 8.53, p 
< .001), a significant main effect for 
genre (F (2, 51) = 76.45, p < .0001), and 
a significant grade levebby-genre interac- 
tion (F (4, 51) = 3.84, p < *01). Post hoc 
analyses showed that the stories of chil- 
dren in all grades contained significantly 
more narrative structural elements than 
their science reports. Additionally, the 
stories of first-grade and second-grade 
children, but not kindergartners, con- 
tained significantly more narrative struc- 
tural elements than their poems. As 1 
have mentioned in relation to other fea- 
tures, kindergartners tended to overgen- 



eralize story features, especially in their 
poems. 

Information report text structure. 

Children’s texts were coded for the pres- 
ence or absence of each of the three 
obligatory structural elements of informa- 
tion reports: topic introduction, descrip- 
tion(s) of attributes, characteristic 
events. Percentages of these obligatory^ 
elements were calculated. Mean percent- 
ages of the obligatory structural elements 
of information reports appear in Figure 2. 
Analyses revealed a significant main 
effect for grade (F (2, 51) = 19.49, p < 
.001), a significant main effect for genre 
(F (2, 51) = 51.60, p < .0001), and a sig- 
nificant grade- by-genre interaction (F (4, 
51) = 3.17, p < .05), Post hoc analyses 
showed that the science reports of chil- 
dren at all grade levels contained signifi- 
cantly more structural elements typical of 
informational texts than either their sto- 
ries or their poems. Additionally, the 
poems of first-grade and second-grade 
children contained significantly more 
structural elements typical of informa- 
tional texts than their stories. V/hen I 
looked more closely at these poems, it 
turned out that they often included topic 
presentations (usually in the form 
of a title) and/or rich sets of 
descriptions. Interestingly, these 
descriptions were quite different 
from the descriptions of attributes 
contained in science reports. In 
science reports, descriptions were 
typically lists of facts (e.g., Dogs 
have sharp teeth. Dogs have long 
noses.). In poems, descriptions 
often conjured up the sort of 
imagery that Tannen (1989) has 
argued is a centerpiece of poetic 
texts (e.g.. My fish has a body 
like a small piec^ of gold. And 
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Figure 1 : Narrative Structure 
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his eyes look like a white bulb shining,). 
Indeed, the poems that contained such 
rich sets of descriptions were among the 
best poems in the entire corpus. This 
finding suggests that Britton et al.’s 
(1975) distinction between transactional 
and poetic discourse may be somewhat 
artificial. Rather, it seems that certain 
linguistic forms may inhabit different 
kinds of texts but function in quite differ- 
ent ways. 

Finally, within the science report 
genre, the texts of first-grade and second- 
grade children contained significantly 
more informational structural elements 
than the texts of kindergarten children. I 
was curious about the distributions of the 
three structural elements as a function of 
grade. More specifically, I wondered 
whether there was a random mix of these 
elements in the kindergartners' reports or 
whether the kindergartners were prone to 
include one or more specific elements 
more than any others. A further analysis 
of the kindergartners’ reports revealed 
that the obligatory structural element 
that was most common in their reports 
was “characteristic events.” A close 
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examination of reports that contained 
“characteristic events” was enlightening. 
These reports also contained very high 
ratios of present- tense and present-pro- 
gressive-tense verbs. These verbs were 
employed to narrate events within the 
children’s texts (e.g.. Super Bunny puts 
on his shoes; now he’s jumping to the 
moon.). Sometimes the children also 
narrated the habitual events of particular 
characters in the present tense, modify- 
ing their verbs with adverbial intensifiers 
(e.g., Frog always eats his lunch before 
noon,). These narrations were often 
“read ofP’ pictorial texts. In sum, while it 
makes sense that my coding procedures 
led me to code clauses in kindergartners’ 
science reports as “characteristic events,” 
these texts were not really reports. 

Rather, they were like event casts or on- 
line narrations (e.g., Hicks, 1990) or per- 
haps instances of “following the action” 
narrations (Sulzby, 1985). 

Poetic text structure* All rexts were 
coded for the presence or absence of each 
of three structural elements considered to 
be extremely common though not neces- 
sarily obligatory in poems: distinct line 
structure, distinct stanza struc- 
ture, and meter. Percentages of 
these elements per text were cal- 
culated. Mean percentages of 
obligatory structural elements of 
poems are shown in Figure 3. 
Analyses yielded a significanr 
main effect for genre (F (2, 51) = 
57.74, p < .0001) and a modest 
but significant grade-by-genre 
interaction (F (4, 51) = 3.29, p < 
.05). Post hoc analyses showed 
that the poems of children at all 
grade levels contained signifi- 
cantly more text-structural ele- 
ments typical of poetic discourse 
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than their science reports. Additionally, 
the poems of first-grade and second-grade 
children contained significantly more 
poetic structural elements than their sto- 
ries. Within the poem genre, the texts of 
first-grade and second-grade children had 
significantly more structural elements 
typical of poetic discourse than the texts 
of kindergarten children. Finally, chil- 
dren’s stories and science reports con- 
tained hardly any poetic structural ele- 
ments. 



Together, these findings suggest that, 
at least as early as kindergarten, children 
have developed some sense of poetry as a 
unique and intensified form of discourse. 
They also suggest that this sensitivity to 
poetic language and discourse continues 
to develop in the early elementary 
grades. Additionally, these findings show 
that these children did not use the text- 
structural organizational patterns typical 
of poetic discourse in their narrative or 
informational texts to any considerable 
degree. In other words, they did not seem 
to overgeneralize poetic forms 
to other kinds of texts. 

Text Cohesion 

I analyzed all children’s 
texts for the relative presence 
of tokens of co-reference, co- 
classification, and co-exten- 
sion. There were so few 
instances of co-extension that 
analyses of these devices will 
not be discussed. 

Co-reference. Mean ratios 
of tokens of co-reference per 
clause appear in Figure 4. 
Analyses revealed a significant 
main effect for genre (F (2, 

51) = 52,60, p < .0001) and a 
significant grade level-by- 
genre interaction (F (4, 51) = 
3.83, p < .01). The main effect 
for grade level also approached 
significance (p < .06). Post 
hoc analyses showed that chil- 
dren in all grades used co -ref- 
erence to create cohesion sig- 
nificantly more in their stories 
than in their information 
reports. Such usage is consis- 
tent with cultural expecta- 
tions. First-grade and second- 
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grade children also used co-reference to 
create cohesion in their stories signifi- 
cantly more than in their poems. This 
result partially reflected the high ratios of 
co-referential tokens in the older chil- 
dren's stories — stories that were a good 
deal more complex and tightly woven 
than the stories of most kindergarten 
children. Finally, kindergarten and first- 
grade children, but not second-grade 
children, used co-reference to create 
cohesion significantly more in their 
poems than in their reports. 

A close examination of Figure 4 dis- 
closes several other interesting patterns. 
First, there was a steady decrease across 
the grades in the use of co-referentiality 
as a means of creating textual cohesion 
in poems. This finding reflected two 
trends. First, children’s poems became 
increasingly less story-like as a function 
of grade. Second, the thematic content 
of children’s poems focused increasingly 
on classes of objects and experiences and 
universal rhemes, rather than on particu- 
lar characters, actions, and events. 
Another pattern shown in Figure 4 is the 
reasonably high ratios of co-referential 
devices in all texts composed by kinder- 
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gartners. As with other findings, this 
reflected the fact that kindergartners pro- 
duced story-like texts in all conditions. 
Finally, Figure 4 shows that the science 
reports of second-grade children con- 
tained unexpectedly high ratios of co-ref- 
erential devices. This finding related to 
the fact that a high percentage of second 
graders wrote reports about their pets. 

Co-classification, Mean ratios of 
tokens of co-classification per clause are 
displayed in Figure 5. Analyses revealed a 
significant main effect for grade level (F 
(2, 51) = 8.63, p < .001), a significant 
main effect for genre (F (2, 51) = 42.17, 
p < .0001), and a significant grade level- 
by-genre interaction (F (4, 51) = 4T9, p 
< .01). Post hoc analyses showed that 
children at all grade levels used co-classi- 
fication devices to create cohesion signif- 
icantly more in their science reports than 
in either their stories or their poems. 
Additionally, first-grade and second- 
grade children, but not kindergartners, 
used co-classification devices significant- 
ly more in their poems than in their sto- 
ries. Finally, within the science report 
genre, the texts of first-grade children 
contained significantly more co-classifi- 
catory tokens than the texts of 
kindergarten children. 

In general, co-classifica- 
tion was almost never used to 
create cohesion within stories. 
How^ever, it was used increas- 
ingly across the grade levels 
within children’s science 
reports and poems. A close 
look at Figure 5 discloses some 
other interesting patterns. 
Within the science-report- 
writing task, where one would 
expect to find co-classification 
devices used, first graders used 
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this cohesive device more than any other 
children. For kindergarten children, the 
relatively low ratios of co-classification 
tokens in their reports and their poems 
reflected the fact that many of these 
texts were story-like. As with co-referen- 
tiality, the relatively low ratio of co-clas- 
sification tokens in second graders’ infor- 
mation reports seemed an artifact of the 
fact that many of these children wrote 
reports about their pets. Finally, the rela- 
tively high ratios of co-classification 
tokens in the poems of first-grade and 
second-grade children reflected the fact 
that their poems focused increasingly on 
universal themes and classes of objects 
and experiences. 

Narrative, Scientific, and Poetic 
Registers 

I analyzed children’s texts for three 
indexes of specialized language, which 
are distributed differentially across narra- 
tive, expository, and poetic texts, and 
each of which tends to predominate in 
only one of these genres. The indexes 
that I analyzed were “specialized narra- 
tive discourse,” “biological wording and 
phrasing,” and “poetic devices.” 



Specialized narrative discourse. 
Using a dichotomous scale (0, 1), all 
texts were coded for the presence or 
absence of the kinds of openings, set- 
tings, and closings that are typically 
found in narratives. Mean percentages of 
the “specialized narrative discourse” were 
calculated by adding these scores togeth- 
er and dividing the sum by three. These 
percentages appear in Figure 6. 

Analyses revealed a significant main 
effect for genre (F (2, 51) = 20.11, p < 
.001) and a significant grade level-by- 
genre interaction (F (4, 51) = 2.86, p < 
.05). Post hoc analyses showed no statis- 
tically significant differences in the per- 
centages of specialized narrative discourse 
within kindergartners’ stories, reports, 
and poems. However, the stories of first- 
grade and second-grade children con- 
tained significantly higher percentages of 
the specialized language of narratives 
than either their science reports or their 
poems. As illustrated in Figure 6, this 
pattern of results was more pronounced 
for the second-grade children than it was 
for the first-grade children, even though 
this grade-level difference was not statis- 
tically significant. 

Qualitative analyses revealed 
yet more interesting differences. 
Most of the kindergartner’s spe- 
cialized narrative discourse con- 
sisted of formulaic openings and 
formulaic closings (80% of all 
tokens of specialized narrative 
discourse). In contrast, most of 
the specialized narrative discourse 
of first-grade and second-grade 
children consisted of explicit set- 
tings (67% of all tokens of spe- 
cialized narrative discourse). This 
suggests not only that older chil- 
dren have a better sense of the 
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relation between different registers and 
different discourse contexts, but also that 
they realize that certain features (e.g., 
settings) are more fundamental to good 
fictional narratives than other features 
(e.g., formulaic openings and closings). 
This difference may relate to the fact 
that stories with formulaic openings and 
closings (e.g., folktales, fables) are more 
common in the literacy experiences of 
younger children. In contrast, stories 
with well-developed settings are more 
common in trade hooks read by older 
children (e.g., juvenile chapter books). 

Biological wording and phrasing. 
Based on Myers (1990) demonstration 
that biological wording and phrasing 
plays a central role in foregrounding the 
universality of scientific concepts and 
processes and backgrounding particular 
instantiations of these concepts and 
processes, this feature was chosen as an 
index of scientific register. Mean ratios of 
tokens of biological wording/phrasing per 
clause appear in Figure 7. Analyses 
revealed a significant main effect for 
genre, F (2, 51) = 26.95, p < .0001. Post 
hoc analyses on the main effect for genre 
demonstrated that children’s science 
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reports contained significantly more 
tokens of this feature than either their 
stories or their poems. As illustrated in 
Figure 7, this pattern of results was 
stronger for first-grade and second-grade 
children than it was for kindergartners. 
This may mean that first and second 
grade is a particularly sensitive develop- 
mental period for the increased under- 
standing of the technical language of sci- 
entific texts. 

Poetic devices. I coded children’s 
texts for tokens per clause of five differ- 
ent poetic tropes: rhyme, assonance, 
alliteration, metaphor, and simile. I then 
created a summary score of “poetic 
devices” by summing these ratios. Mean 
ratios of tokens of poetic devices per 
clause are shown in Figure 8. Analyses of 
this measure revealed a significant main 
effect for genre only, F (2, 51) = 39.72. p 
< .0001. Post hoc analyses on this main 
effect showed that, irrespective of grade, 
children’s poems contained significantly 
more tokens of poetic devices than either 
their stories or their science reports. A 
careful examination of Figure 8 also 
shows that, although there was not a sig- 
nificant main effect for grade or a genre- 
by-grade interaction, this pat- 
tern of results was exhibited 
more dramatically by first-grade 
and second-grade children than 
by kindergartners. 

Individual analyses o( poet- 
ic tropes revealed some other 
interesting differences. 

Although childrens pcxnus con- 
tained abundant instances ot 
assonance, alliteration, and 
rhyme, they contained very few 
instances of metaphor and simi- 
le. This suggests that young 
children may he more sensiri\’e 
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to some aspects of poetic language (i.e., 
phonology and syntax) and less sensitive 
to others (i.e., semantics). 

Children's Experiences With 
Different Genres 

Because research in emergent litera- 
cy (e.g., Strickland & Morrow. 1989), 
whole language (e.g., Newman, 1985), 
and situated cognition (e.g., Lave & 
Wenger, 1991) has emphasized the criti- 
cal roles of experience with texts and 
participation within literacy activities, I 



wanted to gain at least a partial sense of 
children’s experiences with different dis- 
course genres. To this end, I analyzed (a) 
the kinds of texts that children read at 
home, (b) the kinds of texts that chil- 
dren read as part of school instruction, 

(c) the kinds of writing that children 
were asked to do in school, (d) the 
explicit metadiscourse used by the chil- 
dren’s teachers in relation to the three 
focal genres, and (e) children’s self- 
reports about where they learned the 
forms and functions of different genres. 

Children’s literary diets at 
home. Figure 9 graphically illus- 
trates the mean numbers of stories 
or storybooks, science reports or 
science books, and poems or poet- 
ry books that the children 
claimed they had read (or had 
read to them) at home during a 
four-month period. As the figure 
shows, children at all grade levels 
read many more stories than 
either science reports/books or 
poems. Additionally, the gap 
between children’s experience 
with narrative versus non-narra- 
tive genres increased across the 
grades. 

A repeated measures 
ANOVA on this variable yielded 
a significant main effect for 
genre, F(2, 51) = 149.54, p < 

.001, and a significant grade-by- 
genre interaction, F(4, 51) = 

3.61, p < .05. Post hoc analyses 
on the main effect for genre 
showed that children at all grade 
levels read statistically signifi- 
cantly more stories than they read 
either science reports or poems. 
Additionally, kindergarten chil- 
dren read statistically significantly 
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more science books than poems. 

Texts representing focal genres 
included in language arts activities. The 
numbers of stories, science reports/books, 
and poems used during language arts 
instruction in the three classrooms are 
shown in Figure 10. As this figure illus- 
trates, many more stories were read by 
children than texts representing any 
other genres. This pattern of findings 
parallels the pattern of findings yielded 
in relation to children’s home literacy 
diets. 



Children's assigned classroom writ- 
ing. The numbers of classroom writing 
assignments involving the three focal 
genres are shown in Figure 11. As this 
figure illustrates, children at all grade 
levels were asked to write narratives 
more often than they were asked to write 
any other genres. This difference was 
more pronounced for first-grade children 
than it was for kindergarten and second- 
grade children. This pattern of findings 
parallels the pattern found for the use of 
tokens of different discourse genres as 

part of shared reading experiences 
during language arts instruction. 

It is important to note that 
narratives were not as over- 
whelmingly present in children’s 
unofficial writing. Although I did 
not systematically analyze chil- 
dren’s self-selected writing jour- 
nals because they were not used 
routinely by all children and 
because 1 could not decipher all 
that was contained within them, 
these journals contained much 
higher percentages of drawings, 
lists, personal letters, all about 
texts, descriptions, and poems 
than the percentages yielded from 
analyses of their assigned class- 
room writing. 

Teachers^ use of explicit 
metadiscourse in relation to dif- 
ferent genres. By mefadiscourse, I 
mean the language used to talk 
about language and text. Some 
examples of metadiscourse 
include character, setting, descrily- 
cion of attributes, characteristic 
activities, rhyme, and metaphor^ 

The number of instances of 
explicit metadiscourse about dif- 
ferent discourse genres that the 
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children’s teachers engaged in during 
shared reading experiences and other 
instructional conversations is represented 
in Figure 12. Children heard much more 
explicit metadiscourse about narrative 
genres than about any other genres. This 
difference was more pronounc'^d for first' 
grade children than it was for kinder- 
garten and second-grade children. These 
findings parallel those yielded iri the 
analyses of different text types used dur- 
ing language arts instruction and the 
analyses of the kinds of texts that chil- 
dren were asked to produce within class- 
room writing activities. 

Children's self-reports about the 
sources of their genre knowledge* In the 
context of a comprehensive, open-ended 
interview, children were asked questions 
about where they learned about the three 
focal genres of this study. The results 
were telling. The most common respons- 
es to the question ‘‘Where do you usually 
learn about stories and storybooks?” were 
parent/sibling (58% of children in the 
entire sample) and teacher/school (67% 
of children in the entire sample). The 
results were quite similar for the ques- 
tion, “Where do you usually learn about 



poems and poetry books?” Fifty-four per- 
cent of children mentioned parent/sib- 
ling and 39% mentioned teacher/school. 
However, the results were quite different 
for the question, “Where do you usually 
learn about science and science books?” 
The most common response was The 
Discovery Channel (37% of children in 
the entire sample). Only 12% of the 
children mentioned parent/sibling as a 
source of this knowledge, and only 18% 
mentioned teacher/school. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The findings from this study suggest 
that earl/ elementary school children 
seem to have a fairly good grip on the 
cultural conventions of narrative genres, 
but a more nascent sense of the cultural 
conventions of informational and poetic 
genres. Many findings support this claim. 
There were a large number of main 
effects for genre, as well as a considerable 
number of grade-by-genre interactions. 
Based on structural analyses, children s 
stories were much more well-formed 
(88% of all obligatory elements for the 
entire sample) than their science reports 
(59% of all obligatory elements 
for the entire sample) or their 
poems (51% of all obligatory ele- 
ments for the entire sample). 
Younger children tended to over- 
generalize narrative features but 
not features of other genres. 
Children produced considerable 
numbers and kinds of blurred 
genres, such as those illustrated in 
the qualitative analyses. Children 
also provided complex and con- 
tradictory responses when asked 
to explain why their texts repre- 
sented certain genres. In sum, 
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although the early years of schooling 
mark a time when children are actively 
constructing their knowledge of many 
different genres, these years seem particu- 
larly important for the development of 
scientific and poetic genres. 

I was somewhat surprised to find 
only three significant main effects for 
grade. Several partial explanations for 
this finding come to mind. First, based 
on comparisons with patterns of feature 
distribution described by other 
researchers (e,g,, Biber, 1988; Langer, 
1986; Pappas, 1991), many of the fea- 
tures that did not yield statistically signif- 
icant grade effects were textural features. 
Some of these features may have been 
ones that children master vei7 early in 
development (e.g., verb tense, temporal 
connectives, co-referentiality, specialized 
narrative discourse, biological lexis, 
rhyme). Other features may be so subtle 
and complex that they are not acquired 
until children are older than the ones in 
this study (e.g,, syntactic embedding, log- 
ical connectives, co-classification, vari- 
ous poetic tropes such as metaphor). 

A second possible reason for the 
small number of grade-level differences 
might relate to my analysis techniques. 
Although conducting repeated measures 
analyses of variance with two indepen- 
dent variables of three levels each was 
the proper choice for the kind of data in 
this study, these analyses are less sensitive 
to variance than some other kinds of 
analyses. Had I chosen to conduct sepa- 
rate one-way analyses of variance for 
each genre, I may have found more grade 
effects. Similarly, had I conducted with- 
in-genre pairwise comparisons for grade 
effects, I may have found even more dif- 
ferences. 
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Finally, it is worth noting that 
kindergarten through second-grade chil- 
dren spend a tremendous amount of time 
and energy on formal dimensions of writ- 
ing and text production (e.g., letter for- 
mation, spelling, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, syntax, etc.). This intense focus 
could “use up” most of their cognitive 
resources, leaving little left to devote to 
functional dimensions of written dis- 
course (e.g., style, genre, rhetorical pur- 
pose). Based on the findings from this 
study, however, it is clear that children 
are by no means genre somnambulists 
during the first few years of school. Like 
their developing knowledge of symbolic 
aspects of written language, their devel- 
oping knowledge of genres is complex 
and multiplex. 

The findings from this study support, 
extend, complement, and sometimes 
contradict previous findings on children’s 
genre development. For example, this 
study suggests that children’s knowledge 
of narrative genres may be more well 
developed than Hicks (1990) suggested. 
Related to this point, the first-grade and 
second-grade children in this study per- 
formed in ways that were quite similar to 
those of Langer s (1986) third-grade chil- 
dren on both the narrative and informa- 
tion report production tasks in both task 
conditions. This supports the findings of 
Newkirk (1989), Pappas (1993), Sowers 
(1985), and Zecker (1996), which have 
suggested that 6-year-old and 7-year-old 
children have considerable (but not nec- 
essarily comparable) working knowledge 
of narrative, informational, and poetic 
genres. 

The children in this study also dis- 
played more knowledge of narrative, 
informational, and poetic discourse than 
the kindergarten through second-grade 
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children in Kroll’s (1990) naturalistic 
study. One possible explanation for this 
difference lies in the different data col- 
lection techniques used in the two stud- 
ies. Kroll simply collected whatever texts 
children wrote either spontaneously or as 
part of their language arts activities. I 
specifically asked children to write texts 
designed to instantiate two different and 
specific discourse genres. Among other 
things, the differences between Kroll's 
findings and my own suggest the comple- 
mentarity of more naturalistic and more 
experimental studies in trying to under- 
stand children’s developing communica- 
tive competencies. 

My findings also differed somewhat 
from those of Pappas (1991, 1993). The 
kindergartners’ performances in this 
study seemed ‘‘lower” than the perfor- 
mances of Pappas’ children. This differ- 
ence may be attributed largely to our dif- 
ferent task constraints. Asking children 
to generate original texts and to write 
them down — as 1 did — is considerably 
more complex and difficult than asking 
children to recount texts with which 
they are familiar — as Pappas did. Such 
differences reinforce Scribner and Cole’s 
(1981) insistence that tasks and task 
contexts influence how and to what 
extent children display their knowledge, 
as well as the fact that different tasks 
scaffold development and learning in dif- 
ferent ways and to different degrees. 

From this perspective, Pappas’ work and 
my own are complementary. Together, 
they suggest that, although kindergart- 
ners may have considerable tacit knowl- 
edge about different genres that they use 
to complete oral or written reenactment 
tasks, it may take them some years for 
such knowledge to become explicit and 
to be integrated with the cognitive, lin- 



guistic, and discursive requirements of 
composing original extended written dis- 
course. More research is necessary to 
understand this complex developmental 
process and the roles that various social 
and cultural experiences and practices 
play within it. 

The performances of the children in 
this study on the poetry production task 
extend Dowker’s (1989) work on chil- 
dren’s ability^ to produce poetic discourse 
in two ways. First, they demonstrate that 
children as young as five years old are 
adept at writing poetry and not just 
speaking poetically. Dowker’s tasks 
required the production of poems in the 
oral mode alone. Second, my findings 
showed that kindergarten, first-, and sec- 
ond-grade children have little trouble 
responding to bald requests to produce 
poetic texts. Because Dowker scaffolded 
children’s performances by providing 
them with poetic texts and asking them 
to produce similar texts, she was not able 
to document what they might have done 
on their own. 

The poetic performances of the chil- 
dren in this study partially contradicted 
the findings of Ford (1987). Most 
notably, the children in my study demon- 
strated much more knowledge of poetic 
devices as defining characteristics of 
poems than the children in Ford’s study. 
Additionally, whereas Ford’s study sug- 
gested that third grade is a watershed for 
poetic competence, my study suggested 
that children’s knowledge develops slow- 
ly and steadily across the grades, 1 suspect 
that these differences are partially related 
to the very different tasks used in the two 
studies. Ford asked children to talk about 
their knowledge using traditional inter- 
view questions (Mishler, 1986), I asked 
children to use their knowledge to pro- 
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duce poems of their own. Quite plausibly, 
my tasks allowed children to draw upon 
their ''tacit” or "working” knowledge of 
poetry in ways that Ford’s tasks did not. 
Additionally, writing "their own” poems 
may have been more motivating than 
simply talking about what poems are. 

The overall set of findings from chil- 
dren’s poetry writing merits some discus- 
sion. Although children produced many 
instances of tropes that involved the 
dense co-patterning of sound and syntax 
(e.g., alliteration, assonance, rhyme), 
they produced almost no tropes that 
involved the dense co-patterning of 
meaning (e.g., metaphors, similes). There 
are several plausible partial explanations 
for this finding. Most research on chil- 
dren’s developing understanding of 
metaphor and simile has been conducted 
with children much older than the ones 
in this study. As Winner (1988) has 
explained, what research that has been 
conducted with five-year-old through 
seven-year-old children has produced 
contradictory findings. This suggests that 
this age period may be a time when the 
understanding of semantic tropes is only 
beginning to emerge. Additionally, most 
studies of young children’s developing 
understanding of semantic tropes have 
focused on metaphor and simile compre- 
hension and not metaphor and simile 
production. Abundant evidence exists 
within the child language literature doc- 
umenting a comprehension-before-pro- 
duction pattern in the acquisition of 
many linguistic and discursive concepts 
and skills. 

Drawing together previous findings 
with rhe findings from this study, it seems 
that the acquisition of phonetic and syn- 
tactic tropes is easier for children and 
may occur earlier in development than 
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the acquisition of semantic tropes. This 
idea has been implicit in many anecdotal 
reports of children’s language play and 
literary dexterity (e.g., Bauman, 1982; 
Brady & Eckhardt, 1975; Chukovsky, 
1968; Heath, 1989; Rogers, 1979), but it 
has never constituted a primary trajecto- 
ry of research. This is indeed an area of 
inquiry ripe for systematic investigation. 

Reinforcing the findings of 
Chapman (1994, 1995), this study sug- 
gests that children’s developing under- 
standing and use of different genres are 
emergent phenomena. By this I mean 
that development is complex and varies 
as a function of generic constraints, task 
conditions, and other contextual vari- 
ables. This characterization is supported 
by several pieces of evidence in my data. 
First, certain kinds of linguistic features 
tended to produce more effects and/or 
different kinds of effects than other fea- 
tures. For example, children demonstrat- 
ed more knowledge of macro- level fea- 
tures such as text structure than knowl- 
edge of more micro-level features such as 
co-classification devices. Moreover, this 
finding was more common among 
younger children than older children. 
Second, although most children dis- 
played much m.ore knowledge of fictional 
narratives, some children displayed more 
knowledge of scientific (biological) texts 
(e.g., Anne’s report) or poems (e.g., 
Keisha’s poem). Third, although older 
children tended on average to produce 
more well-formed instantiations of all 
three genres, some younger children pro- 
duced the most well-formed tokens of 
these genres. Fourth, although many of 
the children’s texts were fairly conven- 
tional (even formulaic), some children 
produced texts that either did nor repre- 
sent the genres they were designed to 
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represent (e.g., Laura’s story) or were diS' 
tant cousins of the target genres (e.g., 
Denise’s report). It was common for some 
children (especially younger ones) to 
produce stories when asked to write sci- 
ence reports (e.g., Jon’s report) or poems 
(e.g., Beth’s poem). Interestingly, howev- 
er, many of these story-like reports 
included a moral or an epilogue, and sto- 
ries with morals and epilogues are among 
the most informational kinds of narra- 
tives. Similarly, many story-like poems 
embodied some poetic features such as 
imagery, rhythm, or repetition. A fifth 
piece of evidence for characterizing chil- 
dren’s genre development as emergent 
was the fact that many children produced 
hybrid science reports that incorporated 
elements from popular informational 
genres — phone books, encyclopedias, 
infomercials, and advertisements (e.g., 
Denise’s report). Sixth, some children 
produced texts that were both culturally 
conv'cntional and highly inventiv^e, 
apparently reflecting children’s idiosyn- 
cratic interests, experiences, and 
predilections. Finally, children’s metadis- 
cursive talk showed that they were work- 
ing hard to organize their knowledge of 
the complex relations among rhetorical 
purposes, text features, and genres. Anne, 
for instance, wrote an exceptionally vv^ell- 
formed science report, which she justified 
by noting that it contained factual infor- 
mation. And she reported this factual 
information using technical vocabulary 
or a scientific lexicon with extreme pre- 
cision. Similarly, although Jon wrote a 
report about lions that was very story- 
like, his justification of the text as a 
report demonstrated that he was strug- 
gling to organize his knowledge of differ- 
ent genres. For example, he used the 
term lion alternately xo refer to “lion” as 



a particular character in his text and as a 
phylogenetic class of animals. 

Taken together, these various find- 
ings suggest that children’s category sys- 
tems for genres are more nascent and less 
discriminatory than those of most adults. 
Yet, they also suggest that children devel- 
op increasingly complex and flexible 
knowledge repertoires of generic forms, 
functions, and the relations between the 
tVv/o. Theoretically, these repertoires seem 
to be organized less like classical 
Aristotelian category systems and more 
like prototype systems (e.g., Pappas et ah, 
1995; Rosch, 1975, 1978; Swales, 1990) 
or cognitively flexible systems (e.g., 

Spiro, Vispoel, Schmitz, Samarapun- 
gavan, & Boerger, 1987), with category 
membership based on family resem- 
blances rather than mutually exclusive 
and exhaustive feature sets. As children 
construct their genre theories, they 
appear to integrate many different kinds 
of genre knowledge: textural, structural, 
and functional. Children also seem to 
exhibit considerable uniqueness in the 
particular ways that they organize and 
reorganize many different kinds of and 
degrees of knowledge. All this suggests 
that learning about different genres is an 
extraordinarily complex affair that proba- 
bly unfolds over many years, may proceed 
in many different ways, and may be 
linked in non-trivial ways to children’s 
interests and experiences. 

Summarizing the results from analy- 
ses of children’s literacy diets and experi- 
ences with different genres is fairly sim- 
ple and straightforward. According to all 
the indexes used, children’s experience 
with narrative discourse and meradis- 
ccuirse exceeded their experience with 
expository and poetic discourse and 
metadiscourse to a considerable degree. 
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At home, there was a gradual increase 
across the grades in the numbers of nar- 
rative texts that children read. The num- 
bers of informational and poetic texts 
that children read at home remained fair- 
ly constant. At school, children in all 
three classrooms also read, wrote, and 
talked about narrative genres much more 
than non-narrative genres. Interestingly, 
television was reported to be the most 
common source of knowledge about 
informational genres. 

Drawing conclusions about the spe^ 
cific relations between children’s literacy 
diets and experiences and their perfor- 
mances on text production tasks is much 
less simple and straightforward. 
Nevertheless, it seems fair to claim that 
children's overexposure to narratives and 
their underexposure to poems and infor- 
mational texts contributed in no small 
way to their differential performances on 
text production tasks. I will return to this 
issue when I discuss the pedagogical 
implications of this study. 

Directions for Future Research 

This study suggests several directions 
for future research. First, longitudinal 
research using both experimental and 
multiple case-study designs is needed to 
understand more fully the “emergent” 
qualities of children’s developing knowl- 
edge about genres. Second, since produc- 
ing texts representing different genres 
involves responding to different contexts 
and their communicative demands, we 
also need more research that integrates 
textual and contextual analyses. It is nor 
enough to measure development and 
learning alone, even when design tech- 
niques are employed to insure validity 
and reliability. Nor is it enough simply to 
describe different socialization and accul- 



turation experiences and to accept that 
such differences adequately account for 
differences in measures of cognitive 
development and communicative compe- 
tence. Learning different discourse genres 
(and I suspect many other dimensions of 
literacy) seems to involve a complex 
interplay of opportunities provided 
through social and cultural experiences 
and somewhat idiomatic patterns of up- 
take that are grounded in individual life 
histories. 

A third area ripe for investigation 
concerns the possibilities for genre peda- 
gogy. Because we know very little about 
the relative effects of explicit versus 
implicit instruction in the teaching of 
genre (e.g., Fahnestock, 1993; Freedman, 
1993; Williams & Colomb, 1993), much 
research also remains to be conducted on 
how different kinds of instruction, tasks, 
and practices influence genre learning. In 
relation to this point, we also need 
research that helps us know what might 
he the most productive grades during 
which to provide certain experiences and 
kinds of instruction. 

Finally, most research on children’s 
genre development has focused only on 
stories and informational texts. To devel- 
op a comprehensive theory of genre 
development will require expanding this 
focus to include many other genres and 
sub-genres (e.g., poems, biographies, let- 
ters, memos, and even e-mail). 

Implications for Pedagogy 

A key implication for pedagogy sug- 
gested by the findings from this study has 
to do with children’s literacy diets. These 
findings suggest that it is important for 
young children to experience many high- 
quality examples of narrative, poetic, and 
expi>sitory texts during the early years of 
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elementary school. According to a kind 
of negative dialectic, the fact that the 
children in this study read more than five 
times as many stoi^books as either infor- 
mation books or poems supports this 
claim. When you multiply this exposure 
pattern by the number of years children 
spend in elementary school, the claim 
seems yet more valid. 

Children need and deserve more bal- 
anced literacy diets. The types of writing 
required for achievement in school and 
beyond assume an awareness of many 
specific textual forms and functions, as 
well as an awareness of the contexts in 
which certain kinds of texts tend to cir- 
culate. Knowledge of genres is central to 
becoming a competent writer across mul- 
tiple communicative contexts because 
genres “correspond to typical situations 
of speech communication, typical 
themes, and, consequently, also to partic- 
ular contacts between the meanings of 
words and the actual concrete reality 
under certain typical circumstances’’ 
(Bakhtin, 1986, p. 87). From this per- 
spective, the ability to write an outstand- 
ing natural history report on the rain 
forests of Brazil does not insure that the 
same writer could write an even adequate 
closing statement in a court of law or a 
sonnet for an English class. Such a situa- 
tion is probably not attributable to the 
increased difficulty of the latter task in 
comparison with the former. It is more 
likely that this writer has had more expo- 
sure to and more experience with writing 
and talking about natural history genres 
than legal genres or the genres of poetry. 
Concomitantly, children who encounter 
different kinds of written genres are like- 
ly to have a much greater general aware- 
ness of these genres, their shapes, their 
meaning potentials, and their functions 



than children who do not. In this regard, 
Halliday (1978) pointed out that most of 
the problems of educational failure are 
not linguistic problems but problems 
associated with making transitions from 
familiar to unfamiliar discourse genres, 
practices, and communities in school set- 
tings. An important task, therefore, for 
researchers and practitioners alike is to 
investigate the properties and demands of 
different discourse genres, practices, and 
communities, and the ways in which 
individuals can master the conventions 
of discourse requisite for full participation 
in various school sub-communities (e.g., 
the mainstream context of the classroom, 
the science lab, the mathematics class, 
the poetry reading group). If children do 
not read, write, and talk about different 
discourse genres, they are unlikely to fare 
well in the discourse contexts in which 
such genres are common currency. As 
Fowler (1982) has emphasized: 

Far from inhibiting the author, genres are 
a positive support. They offer room, one 
might say, for him to write in — a habita- 
tion of mediated definiteness; a propor- 
tional neutral space; a literary matrix by 
Vt^hich to order his experience during 
composition .... Instead of a daunting 
void, they extend a provocatively defi- 
nite invitation. The writer is invited to 
match experience and form in a specific 
yet undetermined way. Accepting the 
invitation does not solve his [sic] prob- 
lems of expression .... But it gives him 
[sic] access to formal ideas as to how a 
variety of constituents might suitably he 
combined, (p. 31) 

According to Graves (1983), begin- 
ning writers experience particular diffi- 
culty locating where information belongs 
in their written texts. Knowledge of 
genres helps children represent their 
knowledge and experience in textual 
term. For example, when children 
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attempt to construct a personal narrative, 
they are able to develop a much stronger 
sense of chronology, as well as of missing 
textual information if they are guided by 
structural and textural knowledge of the 
narrative genre. In domains such as 
social studies and science, where the 
order is determined largely by logical 
relations among information, children 
are aided significantly in organizing this 
information if they know something 
about the structures and textures of the 
genres of informational texts. Eventually, 
such knowledge can be extended, ana- 
lyzed, and incorporated into the child’s 
evolving understanding of what it means 
to compose or to criticize different types 
of texts, just as children gradually analyze 
and reconstruct most features of their 
natural language into an increasingly 
more powerful communicative system 
(Lindfors, 1987; Pappas & Brown, 1987; 
Villaume, 1988). 

Several researchers (e.g., Christie, 
1989, 1995; Cox, 1986; Newkirk, 1989; 
Pappas, 1991, 1993) have recently docu- 
mented myriad ways in which children 
have been overexposed to narrative 
genres and underexposed to all other 
genres. The findings from this study cer- 
tainly fit with this characterization. 
Together, these various studies suggest 
that we may be guilty of curricular genre- 
cide with respect to language arts peda- 
gogy in the public schools. Any system of 
education that limits children to one 
genre, even one as powerful as the fic- 
tional story, may also limit the cognitive, 
social, and political vantage points that 
children may assume. The extent to 
which knowledge of the conventions and 
distinctions of different genres can be 



Genre 

enabling to students i;is-a-vis academic 
tasks, social interactions, and political 
action must be a central concern within 
American education today. If we presume 
a productive dialectic between genres, 
mind, and world, then the more different 
kinds of genres that children learn as part 
of their language socialization and educa- 
tion, the deeper and broader their poten- 
tial for cognitive and communicative 
growth will be. 
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Abstract 

Metacognition (i.e., self-appraisal and self-management) implies the process of 
active control over one’s own cognition (Brown, 1980; Jacobs & Paris, 1987). This 
study described 17 at-risk first graders’ metacognitive growth in an early literacy 
intervention program — Reading Recovery. Each child was encouraged to relate an 
oral tale based in experience and then asked to dictate that oral monologue as a 
written-for-others text. Per Vygotsky’s (1962) developmental theory which relates 
speaking and thinking through the regulatory function of language and the inter- i 
nalization of others’ discourses, metacognition was observed in the children’s spon- 
taneous speech as they engaged in a challenging literacy task such as adapting an 
oral tale to a literate register text. Data were collected at the entry and exit of the 
Reading Recovery experience. Linguistic, statistical, and qualitative analyses were 
performed using Cox’s (1994) guidelines. Results revealed that the children exhibit- 
ed statistically significant and qualitatively distinct growth during the enrichment 
experience, not only in their knowledge about self, literacy task, and task related 
strategies, but also in their regulatory capacities to gain control over text content 
and to accommodate audience needs. Limitations and implications of the study are 
also discussed. 



In recent years, the literacy problems 
of educationally disadvantaged popula- 
tions have received added attention (e.g,, 
Smith-Burke, 1989) due to the projected 
shift in the demographics of school-age 
children in the coming decades (Pallas, 
Natriello, & McDill, 1989). One of the 
more significant developments in 
addressing the literacy needs of ar-risk 
children has been the introduction and 



implementation of Reading Recovery. 
Reading Recovery (RR) is an early litera- 
cy intervention program developed by 
New Zealand educator Marie Clay (Clay, 
1993a) to assist at-risk first grade chil- 
dren in developing effective literacy skills 
typical of successful learners. Research at 
the local, state, national, and interna- 
tional levels has demonstrated that RR is 
a viable alternativ^e to traditional remedi- 
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al (e.g., Chapter 1) instruction (e.g., 1980). According to Flavell (1976), 

Clay, 1990; Hiebert, 1994; Pinneil, metacognition refers to “one’s knowledge 

Lyons, DeFord, Bryk, &. Seltzer, 1994; concerning one’s own cognitive processes 
Schmitt, 1995). For example, Pinneil et and products ... ’’ and to “the active 

al. (1994) compared Reading Recovery monitoring and coi,sequent regulation 

with three other instructional models and orchestration of the processes in 

and found that the former was more relation to the cognitive objectives on 

effective than the latter. Specifically, the which t'ney bear ...” (p. 232). In other 

study reported the RR children’s p'erfor- words, metacognition encompasses two 

mance on four measures (sentence dicta- aspects; self-appraisal (i.e., awareness) 

tion, basal-adapted text reading. Gates- and self-management (Jacobs &. Paris, 

MacGinitie, and Woodcock) was statisti- 1987; Paris, Wasik, & Westhuizen, 

cally significantly better than any other 1988). The first refcs to children’s 

treatment groups (Reading Success, declarative knowledge (knowing what). 

Direct Instruction Skills Plan, procedural knowledge (knowing how), 

Reading/Writing Group) and the control and conditional knowledge (knowing 
group. Shanahan and Barr ( 1995) con- when and why). The second aspect, 
eluded from their meta-analysis that the often equated with executive control 
effects of Reading Recovery are “compa- (Brown, 1983; Cox, 1994; Garner, 1994), 

table to those accomplished by the most refers to children’s strategic planning, on- 

effective educational interventions” (p. line monitoring, and regulating action. 
959). The existence of regulatory action pre- 

While RR’s contribution to chil- supposes knowledge of cognition. That is, 

dren’s developing reading and writing if there is evidence of cognitive regula- 

skills is well documented, few’ studies tion, some level of knowledge about self, 

(e.g., Schmitt, Younts, &. Hopkins, 1994) task, or strategy must exist, albeit with- 

have focused on what and how the RR out conscious awareness. In the literacy 
experience contributes to children’s context (i.e., reading and writing), know- 

metacognitive development. Because ing what (declarative knowledge) is real- 

metacognition and literacy skills are ized in aspects such as strategy and met- 

closely related (Cox, 1994; Donaldson, alinguistic awareness. Knowing how (pro- 
1978; Olson, 1994; Scribner & Cole, cedural knowledge) is realized through 

1981; Wood, 1988), it is especially regulation of both process and product 

important to examine at-risk children’s (e.g., monitoring the choice of more pre- 

metacognitive growth during the RR cise words for an audience nr applying a 

experience. w'ord recognition strategy). Without 

awareness, students may lack a readiness 

Theoretical Framework exercise control over or regulate their 

learning (Gordon, 1990). 

Relative to literacy, metacognition is 

Metacognitive Theory operationally defined as independent, 

Metacognirion, in its most general .strategic learning and involves the 
sense, implies the process of active con- knowledge of self (e.g., one’s 
trol over one’s own cognition (Brown, strengths/weaknesses, interests, study 
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habits), task (information about the diffi- 
culty of various tasks and the different 
demands of tasks), learning strategy vari- 
ables (Flavell, Green, Flavell, 1995; 
Schmitt, Younts, & Hopkins, 1994), and 
the regulatory functions of planning, 
monitoring, checking, evaluating, and 
revising (Baker & Brown, 1984) ones 
reading comprehension or construction 
of comprehensible text for a reader. 

Metacognition is important in edu' 
cation for at least four reasons. First, 
effective learning depends on successful 
orchestration of cognitive operations 
(Dembo., 1994). Second, numerous stud- 
ies have reported that metacognition is 
closely related to being a more proficient 
reader (e.g., see Haller, Child, & 
Walberg, 1988; Paris, Wasik, 

Westhuizen, 1988 for reviews) and better 
writer (e.g., Cox, 1994; Flower & Hayes, 
1981). Third, metalinguistic comments 
by young children have been document- 
ed in terms of early literacy behaviors 
(Clay, 1972; Teale & Sulzby, 1986). 
Fourth, recent research indicates that as 
young children develop literacy skills, 
they are already exhibiting signs of emer- 
gent procedural metacognitive awareness 
and control over literacy processes and 
products (Cox, 1994; Cox & Sulzby, 
1982; Dahl, 1993; Gordon, 1990). The 
present study tracks evidence of RR chil- 
dren’s developing emergent metacogni- 
tive control over their literacy processes 
and products during their time in one 
Reading Recovery program. 

Vygotskian Theory 

In this study, Russian psychologist 
Lev S. Vygotsky’s (1962) developmental 
theory, relating speaking and thinking 
through the regulatory function of lan- 
guage and the internalization of others’ 
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discourses, drives our interpretation of 
metacognition. Vygotsky contends self- 
regulatory speech is a universal phenom- 
enon through which thought and lan- 
guage unite to exert control over behav- 
ior. Specifically, young children talk to 
themselves and to others as they engage 
in literate activities. Such “spontaneous 
utterances” (Dahl, 1993) or “private 
speech” (Berk & Spuhl, 1995) 
express(es) inner cognitive processes and 
serve as a “directing force” for action. For 
example, children routinely use oral lan- 
guage as a vehicle for discovering and 
negotiating emergent written language 
understandings and for getting meaning 
on paper (Cox, 1994; Dyson, 1983, 

1991). Further, the development of high- 
er mental processes such as metacogni- 
tion originates in social experience and is 
transferred from the interpersonal to the 
intrapersonal psychological planes by 
means of self talk (Vygotsky, 1978). With 
the aid of such private speech, children’s 
self-regulatory capacity expands over 
time. Berk and Spuhl (1995) explained, 
As children experiment with speech-to- 
self in order to cope with new tasks, 
some types of speech may effectively 
transform behavior, others may be of rel- 
atively little consequence, whereas still 
others may be debilitating. As the coor- 
dination of utterances with action 
becomes increasingly refined, private 
speech achieves mastery over behavior 
and is internalized, (p. 147) 

Based on Vygotsky’s theory, 
metacognition is observed in children’s 
spontaneous speech as they engage in a 
challenging literacy activity such as con- 
structing what we call ‘a literate register 
text’ (i.e., one for others to read). 
Particular utterances during and sur- 
rounding the literate activity can he dis- 
tinguished from the story and other dis- 
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course because of their intonation and 
their self- and other- regulatory functions 
to monitor the story’s content/form and 
specifically address planning, monitoring, 
evaluating, and revising. Further, a subset 
of these utterances directly suggests inter- 
nalization of thinking processes through 
their adoption of another’s speech 
(Bakhtin, 1986; Wertsch, 1980, 1991). 

This study differs substantively from 
earlier psychological research which 
often measured metacognition through 
think-alouds, stimulated recalls, or retro- 
spective interviews reporting conscious 
metacognitive strategies during or after a 
task (e.g.. Flower & Hayes, 1981), an 
operationalization that is beyond a child’s 
grasp from Vygotsky’s perspective (Berk, 
1992) and which is suggested as less 
accurate in capturing thought processes 
(Nisbett& Wilson, 1977), 

Young Children and Metacognition 

Tire issue of whether young children 
develop metacognition has been a sub- 
ject of considerable controversy. 
Psychological literature generally claimed 
that young children do not have the abil- 
ity to think about their own thought 
processes and that they are limited in 
their ability to do anything about 
metacognitive knowledge (Baker & 
Brown, 1984; Dembo, 1994; Flavell, . 
1985; Garner Reis, 1981). For exam- 
ple, Flavell (1985) argued that it is not 
until late childhood or early adolescence 
that students become capable of assessing 
a learning problem, devising a strategy to 
solve the problem, and evaluating their 
success. 

Recent studies of young children 
using the socio-constructivist framework 
have, however, offered preliminarv' evi- 
dence to the contrary. Defining metacog- 



nition as cognitive self-appraisal and self- 
management, a growing body of research 
has documented what young emergent 
readers and writers know (e.g., Dahl, 

1993; Goodman & Altwerger, 1981) and 
what they do when they engage in liter- 
ate activities (e.g., Clay & Cazden, 1992; 
Cox, 1994; Cox & Fang, 1996; Rowe, 
1989). For example, Dahl (1993) exam- 
ined the spontaneous utterances of first- 
grade inner-city children in two urban 
sites. She found that these learners did 
say aloud some of the things they were 
thinking and that nearly half of the 87 
categorized utterances were metacogni- 
tive statements indicative of children’s 
engagement in self-monitoring and 
awareness of written language. 

Cox’s (1994) recent work blended 
Vygotsky’s developmental theory about 
the relationship between language and 
thought with Halliday’s systemic and 
sociolinguistic theory of language devel- 
opment. She found that children as 
young as preschoolers already used regu- 
latory utterances that implied procedural 
regulatory thinking relative to producing 
a comprehensible literate register text. 
She further reported that many of these 
preschoolers made explicit self- or other- 
regulatory utterances that exerted control 
over (by planning, monitoring, checking, 
evaluating, and revising) their dictated 
texts’ content, form, and structure for 
their audience. Along the same vein, 
Rowe ( 1989) also reported that as young 
children developed reading/writing skills, 
they were already exhibiting signs of 
emergent metacognitive awareness and 
control related to writing in their own 
systems. 

One recent study has specifically 
addressed young at-risk readers’ potential 
for developing diverse forms of metacog- 
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nition. Schmitt, Younts and Hopkins 
(1994) examined one Reading Recovery 
(RR) child’s development of metacogni- 
tive knowledge related to reading and 
strategic regulation of the reading process 
over a span of 25 lessons. They reported 
noticeable evidence of metacognitive 
growth during the RR experience. 
Specifically, they indicated that at the 
end of lesson 25, the child revealed some 
new insights about herself as an employer 
of a variety of sensemaking strategies dur- 
ing reading, demonstrated more knowl- 
edge of task and greater use of task-rele- 
vant strategies, and had begun to achieve 
independent, strategic control over the 
reading process. 

While research continues to favor 
RR as an instructional model for at-risk 
children’s reading and writing develop- 
ment (e.g., Pinnell, et al., 1994), there is 
still little understanding wdth respect to 
RR’s contribution to at-risk children’s 
metacognitive growth beyond problem 
solving reading strategies. Because 
metacognition and literacy skills are 
inextricably related (Donaldson, 1978; 
Scribner & Cole, 1981; Wood, 1988), it 
is important to investigate what and how 
RR contributes to children’s meracogni- 
tive growth. Such investigation can give 
us a more complete picture of RR’s role 
in children’s literacy ontogenesis. Toward 
this end, systematic analysis and research 
are needed to help determine and articu- 
late (a) what it is that children have 
learned and how have they improved; 
and (b) which of these learnings, though 
not explicitly taught in the RR program, 
are implicitly available in the instruc- 
tional context. As Wood (1988) noted, 
“By making explicit w^hat is implicit in 
their [children’s] performance, we gain an 
objective understanding of the tasks, 



demands and problems that children 
have to face when we try to teach them 
to read and write fluently” (p. 168). 
Further specifications of RR’s contribu- 
tions promise to yield crucial instruction- 
al and research insights that may (a) 
enhance our understanding of children’s 
literacy and cognitive development, and 
(b) allow us to better assist other at-risk 
learners, who do not yet have RR avail- 
able to them, to become more proficient 
readers and writers. 

The Study 

Research Questions 

The present study focuses on chil- 
dren’s developing emergent literacy relat- 
ed metacognition during the RR experi- 
ence. It addresses the general question of 
whether the development of metacogni- 
tion comprises a part of what the RR 
experience contributes to literacy devel- 
opment. Specifically, three research ques- 
tions were raised: (a) Do at-risk children 
make regulatory^ utterances to self or 
other that explicitly regulate the text’s 
content, structure, or an issue of corupre- 
hensibility for a reader? (b) Are there 
quantitative or qualitative differences in 
these children’s metacognitive utterances 
between the entry and the exit sessions 
of the RR program? and, if so, (c) Are 
any metacognitive gains statistically sig- 
nificantly associated with gender, race, 
and income variables that have been 
consistently identified as sensitive to the 
vicissitudes of instruction (Dahl & 
Freppon, 1995; Delpit, 1986, 1988). 

Participants 

Twenty-seven first grade children 
from four suburban schools within one 
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disStrict of a midwestem city participated 
in the study. They were selected for 
Reading Recover^^ according to their lev- 
els of performance on Clay’s An 
Observation Survey of Early Literacy 
Achievement (1993b). Clay’s observation 
survey provides individual information 
about children’s letter knowledge, writing 
and reading vocabularies, ability to hear 
and record sounds in words, understand' 
ings about concepts of print, and skill in 
reading continuous text. The selection of 
the children and their RR instruction 
were monitored by RR teacher leaders 
and all 27 children were instructed by 
certified Reading Recovery teachers. 

Ten children were eventually with- 
drawn from the study because they either 
moved away with their families before 
completing the RR program or were 
referred for psychological testing and 
placement in special education. In terms 
of demographic composition, of the 
remaining seventeen children, there were 
six girls and eleven boys, seven African 
Americans and ten European Americans, 
and five from low income families, and 
twelve from middle income families. The 
level of children’s family income was 
indicated by their schools’ federal free 
lunch program. 

Administrative Procedures 

Each child was interviewed by a 
familiar adult who had talked informally 
with groups of children and had estab- 
lished rapport with the target children 
prior to the data collection sessions. Data 
were collected at four sessions spanning 
an average period of approximately six 
months with a minimum of four months 
for some children and a maximum of 
nine months for others: (a) once before 
the first RR instructional lesson, (b) 
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twice at equal intervals during the pro- 
gram (as each child reached level 5 and 
level 10), and (c) once shortly after the 
child’s dismissal from (i.e., successful 
completion of) or at the end of the pro- 
gram. All interviews were audio-taped 
and transcribed for later analyses. For the 
purpose of this paper, only data from the 
entry (session 1) and exit (session 4) 
were used. At both of these sessions, the 
child was encouraged to relate a vis-a-vis 
oral tale about a personal experience. 
Then the adult commented on the oral 
monologue tale’s interest and suggested 
he or she knew some other sirnilar-age 
children who would like to read that 
story. The adult then invited the child to 
dictate that oral tale as a story for these 
other children to read (i.e., a book- like 
or literate register text). The adult acted 
only as scribe using a laptop computer, 
offering no help beyond simply recording 
the child’s words, re-reading the text 
aloud, and inviting edits. This task has 
been used successfully in previous studies 
involving preschool and first grade chil- 
dren (e.g., Cox, 1994; Cox & Dixey, 

1994; Cox, Fang, & Otto, 1997; Cox & 
Sulzby, 1984). 

The study's task has several distinct 
characteristics. First, the dictated text 
represents what the child is sufficiently 
familiar with regarding literate register 
language to use intuitively or indepen- 
dently. Second, the task implicitly 
requests the child to code-switch from an 
oral monologue to a literate register one, 
a challenging undertaking for young chil- 
dren from Vygotsky’s perspective. Third, 
the task maximizes the child’s opportuni- 
ty to use his or her literate register 
knowledge to control self-sponsored text, 
because it uses a child-selected memo- 
rable experience developed first in oral 
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language. Finally, the use of dictation 
frees the child of demanding mechanical 
concerns (e.g., spelling, forming letters, 
punctuation). Thus, the task can be per- 
formed without prompting and interven- 
tion of researcher probes. This enhances 
the reliability and validity of the research 
data and maximizes the methodological 
rigor of early childhood research. 

In essence, the task provides a situa- 
tion in which task difficulty was 
increased (i.e., from an oral tale to a 
written-for-others text). The increase in 
task difficulty may, per Vygotsky’s theory, 
force a young child’s developing internal- 
ized self-regulation outward as audible 
self or other-regulatory speech. In addi- 
tion, the only way to control the text 
was through the scribe. The task request- 
ed the child to, intuitively or consciously, 
take responsibility for constructing a lit- 
erate register text while also allowing 
him or her to review, monitor, and edit 
his or her text by making requests of the 
scribe. 

Scoring Procedures 

Linguistic, statistical, and qualitative 
analyses of the data were conducted. 
Specifically, linguistic analyses, guided by 
Cox (1994), were completed indepen- 
dently by two trained scorers. First, all 
utterances in the dictated stories and sur- 
rounding discourse that suggested strate- 
gically regulatory metacognitive func- 
tions w'ere identified. To ensure accuracy 
in our judgement, audio tapes were 
replayed so that the child’s dictation 
intonation became part of the linguistic 
context in which analyses were done. To 
be considered an instance, an utterance 
had to be an implicit or explicit attempt 
by the child to strategically plan, moni- 
tor the composing process, and regulate 
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the comprehensibility of the text for the 
implied reader. These instances were 
then classified by two trained scorers into 
three categories: (I) externalized speech 
implying inner thinking and general 
planning; (II) audible self- or other-regu- 
latory speech addressing audience needs; 
(Ila) audible and explicitly other-regula- 
tory speech specifically directing the 
scribe to address audience needs; and 
(III) audible metalinguistic comments. 
Features and examples of these categories 
are furnished in Table 1, Interscorer 
agreement was approximately 81% with 
100% resolution achieved through dis- 
cussion. 

All categories of regulatory speech or 
metalinguistic comments were parsed as 
T-units, per Cox (1994). A proportion 
score of metacognitive utterances relative 
to the dictated story T-units was then 
calculated. For example, if a child dictat- 
ed a fifteen T-unit text with five T-units 
of metacognitive utterances embedded 
during the composing process, the total 
metacognitive score would be 0.25, that 
is, 5/(1 5+5). These proportion scores 
were then submitted to multiple analysis 
of variance (MAN OVA) for repeated 
measures. The between-subjects factors 
are gender, race, and family income. The 
within subject factor is time. Because 
repeated measures analysis of variance is 
for determining the statistical signifi- 
cance of change, the F-ratios for the 
between-subjects factors (also called 
main effects) are usually not of interest 
(Gall, Borg, & Gall, 1996). Of interest 
instead is the interaction between time 
of measurement and between-subjects 
factors. In other words, what the study is 
primarily interested in is whether the dif- 
ference between the entry and exit 
means of one group is significantly differ- 
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ent from that for the other group. Thus, 
the between-subjects effects were gener- 
ally not reported unless they reached sta- 
tistical significance. Significance level 
was set at 0.05 for all analyses. For all the 
statistical analyses, the SPSSX advanced 
software package version 4.0 was used. 
Finally, cross-case comparisons and con- 
trasts (Miles'&i Huberaian, 1984) were 
employed to determine if qualitative dif- 
ferences existed in children’s metacogni- 
tive utterances between the entry and 
exit sessions of the RR experience. 



Results 

Quantitative 

The means and standard deviations 
of metacognition scores for both the 
entry and exit sessions of Reading 
Recovery are provided in Table 2. For 
the entry session, fifteen of the seventeen 
children in this study (88%) used some 
type of metacognitive speech that indi- 
cated a regulatory function. At the exit 
session, all seventeen participants pro- 
duced metacognitive speech directed at 



Table 1 : Characteristics and Examples of Metacognitive Speech Categories 
Cat ego ry F eatures Examples 



I externalized speech implying 
inner thinking and general 
planning 

II audible self- or other-regulatory 
speech addressing audience 
needs (this category monitors, 
checks, evaluates, or revises the 
content and text to meet the 
audience comprehension needs 

Ha audible and explicitly other- 

regulatory speech specifically 
directing the scribe to address 
audience needs (this category 
monitors, checks, evaluates, or 
revises the content and text 
through other regulation to meet 
the audience’s comprehension 
needs) 

III audible metalinguistic comments 
(this category signals the writer’s 
monitoring and understanding 

of some aspects of writing, text, 
and the writing process) 



* ...urn ... oh, I can’t think. 

* I, uh, I throw his toys. 

* And ... let’s see. 

* And then I go (corrects himself) get 
in order 

* My dog sleeps like him, like my cat. 

* And rny sister said that we gone ... . 
are going to chew gum. 

* We dropped, we dropped her off. 

* I want to take that off (pointing to 
the word “grandpa” on the 
scribe’s computer screen) 

* I want me and my sister (in the 
title). 



* That’s the end. 

* (commenting on his own story) If 
he (trapped dog) didn’t get 

his head out free, it (story) 
would not be as good. 

* The first one (letter) is big and the 
second one’s little. 



1998 



o 



* Adapted from Cox (1994) 
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controlling their literacy products and 
processes. 

Repeated measures MANOVA 
revealed that there is a statistically signif- 
icant time effect, F (1, 11)=17.16, 
p=.002. This means that children showed 
statistically significant growth in 
metacognition during their RR experi- 
ence. There is also a statistically signifi- 
cant family income by time effect, F (1, 
11) = 7.95, p=.017. This suggests that 
children from low and middle income 
families demonstrated significantly differ- 
ent patterns of metacognitive growth 
during the RR experience. No other 
main effects or interaction effects were 
judged to be statistically significant. 

Qualitative 

Microanalyses suggest distinct differ- 
ences in the quality of children’s 
metacognitive utterances between the 
entry and exit sessions of the RR pro- 
gram. In general, at the entry session 
most metacognitive utterances tended to 
indicate some form of general planning 
(achieved primarily through the use of 
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subvocal utterances such as “um,” “uh,” 
or “err”) or were metalinguistic com- 
ments in nature (primarily served by a 
story end marker “that’s all” or “the 
end”). Below is an example of an entry 
session dictated text with embedded 
metacognitive utterances italicized and 
categorized: 

Ted (African American boy) 

(Scribe prompts child to dictate) 

Child: (dictates) We get to play every- 
thing. 

Scribe: (repeats) We play everything. 
Child: (continues dictation) outside 
and hot wheels. We get to play 
slide and monkey bars and the 
tires. 

Scribe: Okay. 

Child: (continues) And we play inside. 
Scribe: Okay. 

Child (continues) Wel-1 [I], we hit it 

and we kick it and we hit it with 
our hands and we hit it with out 
feet and ... and ... [I] ... That’s 
all [111]. 

Scribe: (repeats) and that’s all. 



Table 2 Means and Standard Deviations (SD) of Metacognition Scores by Gender, 
Race, and Family Income at Entry and Exit of Reading Recovery Program 





Entry Session 


Exit Session 


Gains 




Mean 


...SD . 


Mean 


sp 


Mean 


SD 


Overall 


0.37 


0.22 


0.51 


0.18 


0.14 


0.24 


Gender 


Male 


0.44 


0.19 


0.53 


0.19 


0.09 


0.25 


Female 


0.23 


0.22 


0.47 


0.19 


0.24 


0.20 


Race 


African American 


0.30 


0.21 


0.49 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


European American 


0.41 


0.23 


0.52 


0.19 


0.11 


0.27 


Family Income 


Middle Income 


0.42 


0.21 


0.47 


0.16 


0.05 


0.20 


Low Income 


0.25 


0.23 


0.61 


0.21 


0.36 


0.18 
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Child; (continues) and we play blocks 
and we play, we play ... [1] every- 
thing inside. We play Duck 
Duck. 

Scribe: Now just a minute. What did 

you say? “And we play blocks ... 

Child: and we play outside in the tire. 
Child: (continues) We go back inside 
and then we sit down and take a 
break and then they call our 
name to go pick a station. 

Scribe: Okay. 

Child: (continues) We have recess 

inside and outside. And then we 
go over, get our lunch and lunch 
money too. We get our lunch 
money to give it to the one who 
cooks. We get ready to go out- 
side. And then we sit down in 
our chairs and practice our num- 
bers. 

Scribe: We sit down in our chairs and 
practice our numbers. 

Child: That’s all [III]. 

Although a few of these children did 
attempt to address text content through 
on-line monitoring and regulating the 
scribe (e.g., “Did you say ‘knock people 
off the pit’?” “Go, go back up to the cat 
thing ... ”), their self- and other-regula- 
tory capacities were quite limited in both 
scope and depth. Furthermore, there 
were only a few metacognitive utterances 
that suggest evidence of self-correction or 
elaboration during dictation to address 
issues of precision and ambiguity, an indi- 
cation of possible lack of self-appraisal or 
knowledge of literate register expecta- 
tions during the composing process. This 
is reflected in the dearth of category II 
metacognitive utterances. The two 



examples below help illuminate the 
point. 

Jeffrey (European American boy) 

(Scribe prompts child to dictate) 

Child: (dictates) We traveled for two 
days. Ahh, and ... and then [I] 
we went to Florida. 

Scribe: Okay? 

Child: (continues) Then we went in a 
place. 

Scribe: Okay. 

Child: (continues) Then we rented a 
place. 

Scribe: (repeats) into places? 

Child: No, we rented a house [Ila]. 
Scribe: Oh, I’m sorry, OK. 

(scribe types “house to replace 
place” and repeats “Then we 
rented a house.”) Okay? 

Child: (continues) Then we went to 

Disney World. Then we went to 
go ride rides. Then we went to 
go eat. Urn ... (big sigh) I’m try- 
ing to think ... [I] and back to 
the place. And then we went 
back to dinner and then we went 
on more rides. 

Scribe: (repeating child) and then we 
went back to dinner. 

Child: (edits “dinner”) to Disney World 
[llaj. 

Scribe: (repeats) “co Disney World and 
then we ride more rides,” Okay? 
Child: (continues) Then we went to 

Myrtle Beach. And then we left. 
And that’s all [III]. 

Kiran (European American girl) 

(Scribe prompts child to dictate) 

Child: (dictates) We were at my house. 
And then we went to my grand- 
ma’s, (self-corrects) grandpa’s [II]. 
And then me and my brothers 
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went up to get the truck. 

Scribe: OK 

Child: (continues) to load the truck up 
with our stuff. An ... d (drawn 
out), and we moved up to 
Indiana [IJ. Errrh ... [1]. That’s 
all [III], 

(Scribe rereads and invites edits) 

Child: Umm ... [I]. That’s enough. 

Scribe: Do you want to change any- 
thing? 

Child: (shakes head) no. 

Scribe: That’s just the way you want it. 

In sharp contrast, the metacognitive 
utterances at the exit session as a whole 
showed marked growth in both self- 
appraisal and regulatory capacities. For 
example, although utterances indicating 
planning functions continued to be com- 
mon at the exit session, they are both 
more strategic and purposeful, clearly 
serving content and audience needs (e.g., 

“I can tel] you three stories,” ‘'How long 
are you going to write,” “I will do one 
[story] about Christmas,” “Can 1 say 
about my dog?”). In addition, the chil- 
dren appeared to be more cognisant of 
their planning process (e.g., “Take me a 
while [to think],” “Oh, let’s see,” “I can’t 
think any more”). Furthermore, while at 
the exit session the RR children contin- 
ued to use end markers (e.g., “the end,” 
“that’s it,” “that’s the last thing,” “and 
that’s probably about it,” “That’s the end 
of that sentence”) to signal the end of 
the composing process, their repertoire of 
metalinguistic knowledge had grown 
considerably. For instance, they more 
closely monitored the writing process and 
clearly articulated their concerns relative 
to text content and format (e.g., “But 
you forgot to put the other ‘C’,” “What 
are you writing?” “Can you write all of 
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it?” “It almost took up a whole page,” 

“But chat’s supposed to be a K [child 
pointing to the computer screen],” “Like 
him, (spell) H-I-M,” “The first one’s [let- 
ter] big and the other one’s [letter] little./' 
“ ... to my grandma, period”). 

More remarkably, many children 
appeared to be acutely cognizant of what 
a story is or what a good story should be 
like (e.g., “That part’s funny,” “I think 
they [audience] will enjoy it [story],” “W( 
can show that to my teacher,” “I guess I 
made good stories,” “It’s [story] real long, ’ 
“I don’t know how a story is,” “By Linda 
Nessell,” “In the Snow [as story title],” 
“It’s [story] called Lion and My Horse”). 
Below is an illustrative example. 

Greg (a European American boy) 

(Scribe prompts child to dictate) 

Child: I can tell you three stories [I]. 
Scribe: Why don’t you pick one of them. 
Which one do you think you like 
to tell for other boys and girls? 
Child: Um, I think 1 would write like 
the camping one [I], 

Child: (begins dictation) I went to 

church camp. And when me and 
my brothers and my grandparents 
got there we went and fina this 
place where you eat in the morn- 
ing. And after we went inside 
the ... after we went inside the 
place [1], we went to our cabin. 
The next morning, we, I got my 
orange whistle [II]. And after 1 
got my whistle I went outside to 
play. And I saw three dogs. And 
that night everyone ar church 
camp went outside for the camp 
fire. And we sang a lot of songs 
and before we roasted marshmal- 
lows we sang another songs. And 
then we got to roast marshmal- 
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lows and I accidentally put my 


(e.g., “Put ‘no girls allowed’ [in the 


too close to the fire and it was 


story],” “You don’t have to cross any 


on fire. And I said, “It needs 


more out,” “Write it down,” “Can you 


another one. Throw it off.” 


erase that stuff?” “[scribe puts in her side 


That’s it [111]. 


remarks in the story in parenthesis, the 


Scribe: Okay. That’s a good story. Now 


child notices that and says] What’s that 


let me read it back to you in case 


say? ... No, [take] that [pointing to the 


you want to make any changes or 


word ‘examiner’] out,” “I want to take 


add anything. (Scribe reread) 


that off (pointing to the word ‘grandpa’ 


Child: That part’s funny [III]. And I 


in the text),” “Take out ‘that’s all’”). 


think they will enjoy that [III]. 


Another example from Ted follows. 


Scribe: I think it’s really funny. That’s a 




nice story. 


(Scribe prompts child to dictate) 


Child: Will everyone in this door, place 


Child: (dictates using dictation intona- 


get one [II]? 


tion) It was Christmas. Now, I 


Scribe: No, we are going to give it to 


am ... (inaudible) 


you. 


Scribe: What did you tell me? 
Child: Old. 


Not only did the children advance 


Scribe: Old? 


in metacognition categories I and III, 


Child: I forgot to tell you [I]. 


they also demonstrated substantive 


Scribe: OK. You tell me. 


growth in categories II and 11a. Overall, 


Child: (resumes dictation). Now, I’ll, I, 


these children were able to monitor 


now I will eat [1]. 


closely their dictation (e.g., “Did you 


Scribe: Eat? OK. 


really write that?” “1 should have said 


Child: (continues) my breakfast and 


that, right?’ “Do you forget to put the 


before I can go, (self correct) go 


other ‘C’?”) and constantly made self-reg- 


[II]... 


ulatory utterances (category 11) that clar- 


Scribe: (checking by repeating) before 1 


ify and elaborate the messages in the text 


go, OK. 


while also attending to audience needs 


Child: (continues dictation) to school. 


(e.g., “then I go, (self-corrects) get in 


Scribe: to school. 


order,” “He, I mean, his name is Franklin 


Child: (continues) I like school when it 


... ,” “grandma, my grandma,” “I think 1 


is Christmas. Umm [I] ... And 


want to take out ‘I forgot’,” “My dog 


(pause) and [I] ... we, we, 1 go to 


sleeps like him, like my cat,” “We rode 


the computer lab [II]. I will type 


bike around the pool — the swimming 


my name first and then make a 


pool,” “and I like to go ppssh [noise made 


story for a friend and then I’ll, I 


when diving into water] ... but I can’t 


am done before that all ... [II] 


say that on that [referring to story]” ). 


Child: (aside) I can hardly see the “b” 


Similarly, the children’s other-regulatory 


mn. 


speech (Category Ila) communicated 


Scribe: You can hardly see the “b”? It’s 


clear, explicit directives to the scribe and 


there, (pick up the child’s last 


showed strong concerns for the substance 


dictated words) before that .... 


of the text content and audience needs 


Child; (continues) I always walk to 
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lunch. I get in .... 


Scribe; No, I can’t see it either, but it’s 


Child: 


(aside) You know, 1 can’t see the 


there, (repeats child’s last word) 




“i” [III]. 


and ... 


Scribe: 


You’re right. I can’t see it either. 


Child: (continues very slowly, each 




Let’s see. Let’s see if we can 


word given separately) and the 




move this over so we can see it. 


games and we did the books. We 




There it is. 


did the computer. And we did 


Child: 


(continues) and then I go, (self- 


combinations ... 




corrects) get in the order [II]. 


Scribe; (checking on word) combina- 


Scribe: 


(checking by repeating) the 


tions? 




order 


Child: (continues) pluses, and the num- 


Child: 


(continues) and then we walk to 


bers from, (corrects) and the 




the lunch room. 


numbers ... [II] 


Child: 


(aside) It’s almost lunch time. 


Scribe: Um, hmm. 


Scribe: 


That’s right. It is. 


Child: (repeats) and the numbers, (final 


Child: 


Did you put that down [Ila] ? 


tone) 


Scribe; 


No, I didn’t. Did you want me 


Scribe: Okay? 




to? 


Child: (continues) And we went to art. 


Child: 


Nope. 


And we made, made (pause) 


1 Scribe: Okay? 


made people [I], animals, and 


Child; 


(continues) And it was lunch 


fishes, and lions, and more fishes, 




time. And we walked and walked 


and made ... we made paper [II]. 




. . . 


Scribe: Paper 


Scribe: 


(repeating) walked and walked. 


Child: (aside) That’s a “p” right there 




huh . . . 


[Ila]. 


Child; 


(continues) and we walked out. 


Scribe; Yes, that’s the “p.” 




Then we ate. And then,- then, 


Child: (continues) And we made hous- 




then it . . . [I] 


es on paper. We was done and 


Child: 


(aside, noticing computer 


when we, we went back to our 




screen) “It” [Ila] 


room [I], we got a drink. And we 


Scribe: 


Um, hmmm. There’s “it.” 


went to our classroom. 


Child: 


(continues) It was time to leave 


Scribe: (repeats) ... went to our class- 




the lunchroom. At that very 


room. Okay? 




moment, we walked at, at the 


Child: (repeats We went to our class- 




classroom and we had play time. 


room. And we took our class,our 




We did the puzzles, (aside to 


classroom went, and we was get- 




scribe) puzzles [Ila], and legos. 


ting ready to go home. And we 




and ... 


walked and walked and got on 


Child: 


(aside, referring to computer 


the bus and we sat down and we 




screen) What is it doing [III]? 


waited to get off the bus. And 


Scribe: 


It’s moving over, that’s why. 


that’s all (III). 


Child: 


(continues) and, and ... [I] 


(Scribe offers to reread and invites edits) 




Child; (to scribe) I can't see “a”, 
can you [III]? 


Child: I don’t want to add anything. 





At"Risk Children's Metacognitive Growth 

To summarize, this study shows that 
the Reading Recovery participants exhib' 
ited statistically significant and qualita- 
tively impressive growth during the 
enrichment experience, not only in their 
knowledge about self, task, and task 
related strategy, but also in their regula- 
tory capacities to gain control over text 
content and audience needs. Further evi- 
dence of such growth is furnished in the 
Appendix. 

Discussion 

The study’s research questions were 
all addressed. The first question asked if 
at-risk children exhibited evidence of 
regulatory talk indicative of self-appraisal 
and self-management. The results from 
this study clearly suggest that the vast 
majority of the RR children already had 
developed some early forms of metacog- 
nition at entry to the RR program. The 
finding runs counter to the more tradi- 
tional view that often associates 
metacognition only with maturation and 
more proficient learners (Garner, 1994; 
Paris, Wasik, & Turner, 1991). It also 
corroborates Vygotsky’s (1962) view that 
“the child about to enter school possess- 
es, in a fairly .mature form, the functions 
he must next learn to subject to con- 
scious control” (p. 90). 

The second question asked if there 
were quantitative and qualitative differ- 
ences between the entry and exit sessions 
in the RR children’s metacognitive utter- 
ances. This study offered substantive evi- 
dence of such growth. Specifically, at the 
exit session the children developed a 
much clearer sense of themselves as read- 
ers and writers, became more cognizant 
of the literacy task in which they were 
engaging, and were more proficient in 



using language (i.e., private regulatory 
speech and other-regulatory speech) to 
regulate strategic control over text con- 
tent, structure, and audience needs. It is 
also worth noting that, by the end of the 
RR experience, the participants have 
seemingly developed a clearer sense of 
what a good story should entail This 
suggests that the extensive opportunities 
to read and talk about interesting stories 
with a knowledgeable other as provided 
in the RR lessons may have helped these 
at-risk children internalize essential fea- 
tures of storybook language. 

Vygotsky (1962) observed that 
“school instruction . . . plays a decisive 
role in making the child conscious of his 
own mental activities.” (p. 92). It is rea- 
sonable to suggest here that the expand- 
ing regulatory capacities of the RR par- 
ticipants may be due, at least in part, to 
the RR experience. The magnitude of 
such growth has been interpreted from 
both Vygotsky’s (e.g.. Clay & Cazden, 
1992; Pinnell, et al, 1994; Schmitt, et al, 
1994) and British social theorist Basil 
Bernstein’s (e.g., Cazden, 1995) perspec- 
tives. First, RR lessons feature one-on- 
one instruction that is embedded in a 
positive, considerate, and encouraging 
environment. According to Brown 
(1956), language and literacy develop- 
ment is, in a unique sense, “a process of 
cognitive socialization” (p. 247). The 
finely-tuned “scaffolding” (Bruner, 1981) 
available in RR lessens facilitates growth 
of higher mental functions within an 
ever advancing ‘zone of proximal devel- 
opment’. Second, as “a mixed system” 
(Cazden, 1995), RR lessons integrate 
explicit with holistic instruction in that 
RR teachers encourage children to 
notice, explore, borrow, and reflect on 
critical features of the written language 
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while immersing them in rich literacy 
environments. 

In recent years, there have been sug^ 
gestions (Delpit, 1986, 1988) that an 
instructional model such as RR can be 
especially fruitful when used with minori^ 
ty populations who are yet to acquire a 
“secondary” (Gee, 1989) or academic dis- 
course, one that is linguistically and 
functionally distinct from the children’s 
home discourse. For this reason, a third 
research question was asked if the magni- 
tude of metacognitive growth was signifi- 
cantly related to factors such as gender, 
race, and family income. The results from 
this study indicated that, statistically 
speaking, girls did not gain significantly 
more than did boys, that African 
Americans did not gain significantly 
more than did European Americans, but 
that low income did gain significantly 
more than did middle income categories. 
Although it is still premature to conclude 
with certainty, due to small sample size, 
imbalanced design and lack of a control 
group, that RR works or does not w'ork 
better for one group traditionally labeled 
as most “at-risk” (i.e., the economically 
disadvantaged), this study appeared to 
suggest that it might. However, it is also 
possible that because the measurement of 
change (gains) is involved in this study, 
the ceiling effect is at work. The middle 
income children entered the RR program 
with much higher metacognition scores 
than their low income peers. 

It is important to note that at the 
end of the RR program the mean differ- 
ences of metacognition scores* between 
rhe various subgroups (male and female, 
African American and European 
American, and low income and middle 
income) have been considerably reduced. 
This can be observed from Table 2. For 

/ 
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example, while the African American 
children trailed their European American 
peers by 0.11 at the entry session of the 
RR program, both groups were roughly 
equal at the exit session (i.e., 0.49 for 
African Americans and 0.52 for 
European Americans). The magnitude of 
the differences between male and female 
was also reduced, almost by half, during 
the RR experience (i.e,, from 0.11 to 
0.06). It is interesting to note that 
although the gap between the low 
income and middle income remained rel- 
atively big at the exit session, the direc- 
tion of difference was reversed. That is, 
while the low income group trailed the 
middle income group by 0.17 at the entry 
session, the former outscored the latter 
by 0.14 at the exit session. Taken togeth- 
er, this study suggests that the RR experi- 
ence may be at least partially responsible 
for the dramatic reduction in group dis- 
crepancies. It also suggests that RR may 
be especially effective in helping high at- 
risk children accelerate to or even surpass 
the level of their peers in terms of gain- 
ing metacognitive control. 

Limitations and Implications 

A number of cautions need be exer- 
cised in interpreting the data presented 
here. First and foremost, the small sample 
size (17) and imbalanced design (in cell 
numbers) limit any generalization over 
and beyond the characteristics of the cur- 
rent population. Second, since no con- 
trol or comparison groups were used in 
the study, it could be argued that the 
reported metacognitive growth may not 
be due solely to the RR experience, hut 
is possibly also an outcome of natural 
development, regular school instruction, 
or some combination. In fact, in late 
spring in their regular classrooms, some 
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of the RR children were still receiving 
reading instruction in the basal primer, 
others were in the first reader, and one 
was in a literature-based program. The 
difference in the children’s regular class- 
room instruction may also have con- 
tributed to the differential outcome 
described in the study. Third, as noted 
earlier, there exists some potential dan- 
gers associated with measurement of 
change. For example, ceiling effects may 
be at work in gain scores. That is, there 
is always a limit to the amount one can 
gain during the treatment period. When 
a particular group of participants already 
have high scores at the entry level, they 
might gain comparatively less during the 
treatment period than the one with low 
entry scores. Examination of the data did 
reveal that the European American, 
male, and middle income groups all had 
higher" metacognitive scores at the entry 
session to Reading Recovery than the 
African American, female, or low 
income groups, respectively (see Table 
2 ). 

These limitations suggest directions 
for future research. Further investigation 
may use a larger, more varied, and bal- 
anced sample and employ control and/or 
comparison groups. Such studies should 
contribute to a better understanding of 
the complex relationships between 
instruction and learning and between 
metacognitive/literacy growth and vari- 
ous sociocultural factors. More impor- 
tantly, they should offer fresh guidelines 
that will enable teachers to make more 
informed instructional decisions. 

Finally, Vygotsky’s theory about chil- 
dren’s developmental education (see 
Davydov, 1995 for an excellent 
overview) and the supportive finding of 
this investigation grant schools and 



teachers a more prominent role in foster- 
ing young children’s cognitive develop- 
ment. As the Reading Recovery model 
(Pinnell, et al, 1994; Schmitt, et al, 

1994) suggests, it is imperative that 
teachers involve children in extensive 
reading and writing while simultaneously 
engaging them in conversations that 
range from casual talk to deliberate 
explanations about features of written 
language. Teachers should also encourage 
children to notice, explore, borrow, and 
reflect on language, and they should fos- 
ter the development of children’s literacy 
skills using productive examples and in 
functional, communicative contexts. 
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At-Risk Children's Metacognitive Growth 

Appendix: Samples of Children's 
Metacognitive Growth During RR Experience 

Karen (African American, female, low income) 

Entry Session (Metacognition Score = 0.25) 

1. Scribe: Do you want to add anything? Child: Ummm ... - (I) 

2. Scribe: (rereads child’s dictated story, missing the phrase “he eats”) 

Child: He eats. - (Ha) 

3. That’s all. (Ill) 

Exit Session (Metacognition Score = 0.75) 

1. My family is (pause) ... is nice to me. - - - (I) 

2. Don’t spell it with a C, spell it with aK (Ila) 

3. If I would, (rapidly) if I would not (regular pace) act silly. (II) 

4 to my grandpa (says period). (Ill) 

5. (fairly fast and normal phrasing) My auntie bought me all kind of stuff. 

(repeats slowly, word by word) My auntie bought me all kind of stuff. - — (II) 

6. Hmm. - - - - - (I) 

7. That’s ail I know. - (I) 

8. Oooh, one more. (I) 

9. My dog sleeps like him, like my cat. (II) 

10. Scribe: You want “him,” OK. 

Child: Like him, (spell) HT-M. - (Ila) 

11. Where is him? - ^ ^ ^ (HI) 

12. That’s all 1 know. -'-'(1) 

13. That’s all. (Ill) 

14. I want to take that off (point to grandpa on computer screen). (Ila) 

15. And pick Grandma. (Ila) 

16. Grandma, my grandma. - (II) 

17. Grandma, (begin to spell) G'R'A'N-D^M'A (HI) 

18. That’s all. (Ill) 

Linda (European American, female, middle income) 

Entry Session (Metacognition Score = 0.42) 

1 . Does paper come out of this thing? (Ill) 

2. Hmmm, I don’t know. What else? ^ ^ - - - (I) 

3. Oh, Yeah I got it. - — - — (I) 

4. Is that pretty good? (Ill) 

5. Scribe: (Reread) I have some frogs. 

Child: No, no. I have a yellow bucket. .(Ha) 

6. Scribe: And then it started raining and a frog came 

Child: a mom frog came hopping along - (lla) 

7. And I asked, keep asking my dad ... (II) 

8. Scribe: Anything else you want in your story? 

Child: Umm. (pause, then thoughtfully) Yeah, - (1) 

9. My, I have a next door neighbour ... - (II) 

10. that has a cat, a baby kitten. (II) 

1 1. And the, and that baby kitten is gray - — - (II) 

12. and it has, it has a little bit of white on. (1) 

13. And, and when I hold it, it rums away .... (I) 

14- Scribe: (repeats while writing) “And when I hold it, it runs away*’ 

Child: If I keep moving (Ila) 
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15. And (pause), and, and when I stay real still on holding, he starts falling asleep 

16. Scribe: (repeats while writing and with upward end intonation 
inferring accuracy check) “he starts falling asleep?” 

Child: Yeah, kinda shifty, (aside tone) so it won’t be Figgly, Piggly. 

17. Scribe: You want that in your story? 

Child: Yeah. Figgly, Piggly. 

18. Type it. ----- ----------- 

19. 1 also like ... Piggly, um, that it? 

20. Scribe: (reread) I got a horse. Her name (pause) 

Child: Kiwa - 

21. Scribe: Is there anything you want me to change? 



Exit 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 



Child: Ummm 

Scribe; Is that OK? 

Child; Un unh (appearing to be answering the first question because no 
edits were offered) 

Session (Metacognition Score = 0.61) 

It’s called, ummm 

It’s called Lion and My Horse. - 

And I’m just gonna say “And My Turtle “ now’, because 1 don’t 
want to get anymore animals on it. 

And (repeats strongly) ... and ----- - 

And my turtle, oops, OK. 

Ok, Stop there. - ---- 

By Linda Nessell - - 

Well, I have a horse. ---- ----- -------- 

Hmm, Black Beauty, it’s a B (referring to screen). 

But my puppy is the /thing/ ... (to self) is a, the, yeah, (to scribe) /thing/ - - 
Scribe: Excuse me, let me make a note here. Ok (rereading) but my 

puppy is the .. . Child: (repeats more clearly) thing 

(repeats as scribe corrects text) Is the thing I just want to get rid of. 

Do you bring stories to all the kids? 

1 guess 1 made good stories. ----- 

Child: But I’m 
Scribe: (clarifying) I’m 

Child: Yeah, am. - -- - ------- - 

He, 1 mean, his name is Franklin ... 

You’re typing that in there (means the part about book and Franklin). - - - - 

Oh, let’s see. 

1 tipped up my doll. He is under her head, (aside to scribe; It is true, he was.) 

Do you want me to write more story? - ---, 

Umm, I really don’t have any much stories. 

Why are you writing that? - - 



Well ... . 



That’s the story. I guess I’m done now. 

Did you really write that? 

Scribe: (rereads the story) .... 1 really don’t have much stories. 

Child (point to last line): You can erase this - - - - - 

Can yf)u erase that stuff? ; 



"'(I) 



'"(ID 

- - (Ila) 

' ' (Ila) 

.---( 1 ) 



- - (lla) 

"'(I) 



----(I) 

' ' (III) 



----(I) 

' ' ' (II) 

- ' (lla) 
---(III) 
----( 1 ) 
---(III) 
"-(II) 



- - (Ila) 
"'(II) 
'"(II) 
--(III) 



--'(II) 
'"(ID 
-'-(III) 
" " ( 1 ) 
"'(ID 
"-(III) 
""(I) 

- ' - (Ha) 
""(I) 
""(I) 
' - - (HI) 



- - (Ha) 
' ' (Ha) 
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Rear\; ig Recovery in the United States: 
More than a Decade of Data 

Carol A, Lyons 
The Ohio State University 

Abstract 

There is considerable information available to evaluate Reading Recovery's 
impact on children's literacy development and the professional development of 
teachers. The purpose of this article is to review the thirteen years of replication 
data that support Reading Recovered's effectiveness, as well as to address the ques- 
tions most often raised by critics regarding (a) the length of the teacher training 
program, (b) the cost of implementation, and (c) the long-term effects of the pro- 
gram for children. Rationales are explicated for leaders of the program requiring 
that certified teachers enroll in a year of academic coursework and participate in 
continued professional development, teach the lowest achieving children one-on- 
one, and collect and report data on a daily basis to document the effectiveness of 
the program. 

Reading Recovery (RR), an early implementation, and (c) the long-term 
intervention literacy program, has been effects of the program for children. After 

operating in the United States for more a brief history of the development of RR, 

than a decade. During that time, nearly a each of these areas will be discussed sepa- 
half million children have received rately, and there will be a general call for 

instruction and 15,000 teachers have programs to substantiate their effective- 

participated in training. Because of the ness in the quest toward literacy for all 
extent of the development of this pro- children, 
gram, there is considerable information- 

available to evaluate its impact on chil- A Brief History of Reading 
dren's literacy development and the pro- Recovery 

fessional development of teachers. In September 1984, Professor Marie 

The purpose of this article is to Clay, a New Zealand researcher and 

review the extensive replication data educator who originally designed the pro- 

that support RR’s effectiveness, as well as and Barbara Watson, current 

to address the questions most often raised National Director in New Zealand, intro- 
by critics regarding (a) the length of the ^uced RR to faculty at The Ohio State 

teacher training program, (b) t-\e cost of University and sixteen teachers in the 
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Columbus Public Schools. This early 
intervention program provided intensive, 
individual help to the lowest achieving 
first grade students in six Columbus, 

Ohio schools. End-of-year data revealed 
that during the initial year of implemen- 
tation, when all of the educators were 
learning the program, 67% of the lowest 
achieving children developed effective 
strategies for reading and writing and 
reached average classroom levels after 
12-20 weeks of one-to-one instruction. 

In July 1985, the successful results of 
the pilot study led the Ohio General 
Assembly to provide funding to establish 
teacher training sites in Ohio and to 
begin implementing the program 
throughout the state. By the start of the 
1987 school year, RR was operating in 
182 school districts throughout Ohio. 
When the number of low^-progress first 
grade children who were reaching aver- 
age reading levels increased from 73% in 
1986 to 79% in 1987, long-term benedcs 
of the RR program became a possibility. 
The Ohio General Assembly and the 
Ohio Department of Education have 
continued to fund the training and ongo- 
ing professional development of RR 
teachers and teacher leaders for 12 years. 

In 1987, the U.S. Department of 
Education’s National Diffusion Network 
(NDN) recognised RR as an exemplary^ 
research' based program and provided 
funding to make the program available to 
school districts in other states. Four edu- 
cators from outside of Ohio enrolled in 
the year-long RR teacher leader course at 
The Ohio State University during the 
1987-1988 academic year. These educa- 
tors returned to their home sites the fol- 
lowing year to begin training teachers to 
deliver the program to children. In 1996- 
97, the United States RR program was 



operating in 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, and some U.Si Defense 
Department Schools overseas. As report- 
ed in Table 1, the RR network by 1996- 
1997 includes 42 university^ trainers, 667 
teacher leaders, 15,483 teachers, 3,241 
school districts, and 9,815 schools. 

Reading Recovery Evaluation Data: 
Replication Methodology 

Replication of results represents a 
vital component of research and an 
important concept in the history and 
theory'^ of research design (Campbell & 
Stanley, 1963; Kratochwill, 1978). 
Intervention research in such fields as 
medicine, social work, psychology^ and 
education seemingly requires replication 
of results to an even greater degree 
(Hersen &. Barlow, 1976; Neuman 
McCormick, 1995). There are tv^o main 
approaches to replication: (a) Systematic 
replication, which involves different 
investigators conducting the same study 
on different subjects with the same prob- 
lem at a different location and at a later 
time, and (b) simultaneous replication, 
which is similar to the former, but being 
conducted at the same time (Gay, 1987). 

While replication at a later time 
(i.e., systematic) is the standard 
approach, simultaneous replication, a 
research methodology designed by 
Frymier, Barber, Gansneder, and 
Robertson ( 1989), has been used effec- 
tively to assess students’ academic 
achievements in widely separated geo- 
graphical settings. For example, simulta- 
neous replication was successfully tested 
as a methodology in the Phi Delta Kappa 
Study of Students at Risk (Frymier et al., 
1989) hy subjecting to common analytic 
procedures data that were collected in 
commem ways with common instruments 
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in 87 separate sites. The study enabled 
researchers from urban, rural, and subur- 
ban school districts to verify results by 
focusing on local analyses of data collect- 
ed at the school level while still con- 
tributing to a large-scale study. To deter- 
mine program effectiveness, RR has 
employed both types of replication 
methodology. 

Data evaluating the original design 
of the program are monitored annually in 
New Zealand by the Ministry of 
Education (Kerslake, 1996). Since 1985 
in the United States, the effect of the 
RR program has been replicated hun- 
dreds of thousands of times in thousands 
of schools with hundreds of thousands of 
individual subjects. In that time, approxi- 
mately 15,000 RR teachers working indi- 
vidually with more than 435,000 low 
achieving first grade children from differ- 
ent cultures in urban, suburban, and rural 
school districts have documented similar 
results. That is, RR teachers, using the 
RR teaching procedures they learned 
through standardized professional train- 
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ing, have helped the lowest achieving 
first grade students reach average band 
reading levels after 12 to 20 weeks of 
individually designed and individually 
delivered instruction (Lyons, 1997). 
Essentially, children who were initially 
labeled “slow’’ learners were shown to be 
performing at average levels in reading, 
and some reports have indicated profits 
in other subject areas, as well (Lyons & 
Beaver, 1995). Furthermore, RR teachers 
in other countries such as Australia, 
Canada, The United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, and the U.S. Defense 
Department Schools overseas have pro- 
duced notably similar results. According 
to Kratochwill (1978), repeatedly pro- 
ducing the same effect with different stu- 
dents in different settings increases confi- 
dence in a treatment or intervention, 
thereby providing substantial evidence of 
the effectiveness of RR tutoring. 

As reported in Table 2, from 1985- 
1997, the RR program served a total of 
436,249 children. Of that group, 313,848 
had sufficient time to experience a com- 



Table 1 U.S. University Trainers, Teacher Leaders, Teachers, School Districts, and 
Schools Participating in Reading Recovery from 1984-1997 



University Teacher School 



Year 


Trainers 


Leaders 


Teachers 


Districts 


Schools 


1984-85 


0 


0 


16 


1 


6 


1985-86 


1 


3 


58 


23 


35 


1986-87 


3 


2 


280 


108 


255 


1987-88 


3 


45 


531 


143 


227 


1988-89 


6 


43 


732 


265 


623 


1989-90 


11 


54 


1,163 


332 


892 


1990-91 


13 


80 


1,850 


508 


1,406 


1991-92 


19 


155 


3,164 


798 


2,336 


1992-93 


24 


259 


5,343 


1,246 


3,731 


1993-94 


33 


388 


8,182 


1.905 


5,523 


1994-95 


39 


510 


12,084 


2,543 


7,784 


1995-96 


39 


625 


14,153 


2,939 


9,062 


1996-97 


42 


667 


15,843 


3,241 


9,815 



Note. Data from the National Evaluation Data Center, The Ohio State University 
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plete program (defined as 60 lessons) and 
81% reached criteria for successful 
release from the program; that is, they 
were performing within the average band 
reading group of their classroom. Such 
numbers represent extensive replication 
documentation, a hallmark of research 
reliability. Data documenting the impact 
of RR on student achievement are 
reported each year in local, state, and 
national evaluation reports. In addition, 
several other reports produced by RR 
professionals and others provide data to 
document three claims related to the 
effectiveness of the RR program. 

Claim 1: Within 12-20 weeks of 
daily, one-to-one instruction, the major- 
ity of the lowest achieving first grade 
students can be placed in an average 



reading group in their respective first 
grade classrooms* Since 1984, data for 
every child served in the U.S. have been 
reported to the Reading Recovery 
National Data Evaluation Center at The 
Ohio State University and forwarded to 
the United States Department of 
Education. If we consider all students 
served, even for one day, 60% met the 
stringent exit criteria for success. 

There is no checklist of specific cri- 
teria to determine that a child is ready 
for discontinuing because the goal of the 
program is to place the child in a class- 
room reading group in which he or she is 
predicted to make progress without fur- 
ther individual instruction. The level of 
performance will differ from child to 
child and from school to school (Clay, 



Table 2 U.S. Reading Recovery Children Served, Program Children and Percentage 
of Children Discontinued from 1984-1997 



Year 


Served** 


Program*** 


Discontinued*’** 


% 


1984-1985* 


110 


55 


37 


67% 


1985-1986 


230 


136 


99 


73% 


1986-1987 


2,048 


1,336 


1,059 


79% 


1987-1988 


3,649 


2,648 


2,269 


86% 


1988-1989 


4,772 


3,609 


2,994 


83% 


1989-1990 


7,778 


5,840 


4,888 


84% 


1990-1991 


12,605 


9,283 


8,126 


88% 


1991-1992 


21,821 


16,026 


3,499 


84% 


1992-1993 


36,443 


26,582 


22,109 


83% 


1993-1994 


56,077 


40,493 


33,243 


82% 


1994-1995 


81,220 


57,712 


46,637 


81% 


1995-1996 


99,617 


71,193 


59,266 


83% 


1996-1997 


108,876 


78,935 


65,551 


83% 


Totals 


436,249 


313,848 


259,777 


81% 



Note. Data from the National Evaluation Data Center, The Ohio State University 
*Pilot year: RR teachers were in training. 

^*Served: Program children and children who entered Reading Recovery but did not receive a 
minimum of 60 lessons because they moved, were absent for extended periods of time, or the 
school year ended prior to completion of lessons. Column 1 is inclusive of the subcategory 
Program Children, column 2. 

*** Program: RR children who received a minimum of 60 lessons or were discontinued prior to 
receiving 60 lessons. 

****Discontinued: RR children who were released from the RR program reading within average 
band reading levels of the class. 
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1993). If the child is to continue to make 
progress, however, RR teachers must con- 
sider whether that child has acquired a 
system of strategies that helps him or her 
learn from further attempts to read and 
write. This system of strategies includes 
the ability to (a) control left to right 
directional movement, (b) match spoken 
to written v/ords, (c) notice and correct 
errors when reading and writing, (d) 
notice discrepancies in responses by 
cross-checking one source of information 
(e.g., visual) with a different source of 
information (e.g., meaning or structural 
cues), (e) use many sources of informa- 
tion, and (f) detect and self-correct errors 
(Clay, 1993). If RR students acquire 
these strategies, assuming these strategies 
are the ones beginning readers must 
acquire, they should continue to make 
average progress in reading in the years 
after they complete RR. 

Claim 2: Reading Recovery is more 
effective when compared to traditional 
one-to-one and small group remedial 
programs targeting low-achieving first 
grade students. Researchers Wasik and 
Slavin (1993) compared RR to four other 
one-to-one tutoring models that have 
been used to improve the reading skills of 
first graders who were at risk of failure: 
Success for All, Prevention of Learning 
Disabilities, The Wallach Tutoring 
Program and Programmed Tutorial 
Reading. Sixteen studies evaluating the 
effect of these models on student 
achievement revealed substantial positive 
effects of one-to-one tutoring in compari- 
son to small group instruction. Wasik et 
al., (1993) reported “follow-up studies 
found that effects of tutoring were gener- 
ally lasting and the results were more 
positive when reading instruction was 
based on a more comprehensive model of 
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:e reading and v/hen certified teachers 
1 - (rather than paraprofessionals) were the 
tutors” (p. 178). The researchers also 
r reported that RR is the only program 
that has documented long-term success 
without additional intervention and the 
only program that has assessed the quali- 
n ty of implementation across tutoring ses- 
sions and the effect this has on outcome 
data. Wasik and Slavin (1993) concluded 
that when compared to other one-to-one 
n interventions, RR is at least as effective 
as the others, but one well-wrought study 
found it is more effective. 

In 1988, the John D. and Catherine 
»rs T. MacArthur Foundation funded an 
experimental study (Pinnell, Lyons, 
iS DeFord, Bryk, & Seltzer, 1994) designed 
to compare the effect of RR to two alter- 
native one-to-one treatments and one 
small group treatment, with Title 1 pro- 
grams as control groups. The results of 
re the study indicated that RR was the only 
1 group for which the mean treatment 
effect was significant on four measures: 
Dictation 2 (Clay, 1993); text reading 
(Scott Foresman, 1979); and two stan- 
er dardized tests, the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Test (1989) and the Woodcock 
of Reading Mastery Test (1990). While the 
effectiveness of RR is not challenged, we 
need to know more about qualitative dif- 
ferences that exist between the teacher- 
student interaction during RR lessons 
and how to maximize Reading Recovery s 
effectiveness while minimizing the cost, 
ve Claim 3: Reading Recovery greatly 

ri- reduces the number of children targeted 
c for placement in learning disability 
(LD) classrooms. Several studies have 
r- demonstrated that once RR is introduced 
into a school system, there is a sharp 
decline in the number of first grade stu- 
of dents referred for learning disability 
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screening and placement. For example, 
Lyons and Beaver (1995) reported that in 
the State of Ohio the number of RR pro- 
gram students referred for learning dis- 
ability screening decreased from 1.26% 
to just 0.51% over a five year period. 
Furthermore, a national study demon- 
strated that the number of first grade stu- 
dents targeted to receive LD services was 
cut in half two years after RR was imple- 
mented. Specifically, prior to RR imple- 
mentation, 59 (2.3%) of the 2,569 first 
grade students in the ten districts were 
referred for LD services. One year after 
RR intervention, 53 (2%) of 2,602 first 
grade students were referred for LD ser- 
vices and only 34 (1.3%) of 2,572 stu- 
dents were referred for LD services two 
years after the program was implemented 
(Lyons, 1994). Data reported to the 
United States Office of Education 
(Lyons, 1997) for the 1995-1996 academ- 
ic year, indicated that only .02% of the 
71,193 RR children who received full 
programs were referred for LD assess- 
ment. 

Research suggesting that RR has the 
potential to reduce the escalating num- 
ber of students retained and referred for 
learning disability testing and placement 
v/as cited in a report to the International 
Reading Association (IRA). The IRA 
report. Learning Disabilities - A Barrier to 
Literacy Instruction (1995), stated that 
“RR effectively teaches children to read 
... .Not only does it reduce the number 
of children who are labeled with learning 
disabilities, but it also significantly 
reduces the number of children who are 
retained in remedial reading programs” 

(p. 45). Furthermore, the program 
enables educators to separate first grade 
children who may be low achieving from 



those with more severe learning problems 

(Lyons, 1994). 

Essentially, there is no question that 
RR works. Consider, for example, that 
Hiebert (1994) noted "... a high per- 
centage of Reading Recovery tutees can 
orally read a first-grade text at the end of 
Grade 1 ... .” (p. 21). Shanahan and 
Barr (1995) concluded, “Evidence firmly 
supports the conclusion that Reading 
Recovery does bring the learning of 
many children up to that of their aver- 
age-achieving peers. Thus, in answer to 
the question ‘Does Reading Recovery' 
work’? we must respond in the affirma- 
tive” (p. 989). Most strongly, in 
Classrooms That Work, Cunningham and 
Allington said, “No other remedial pro- 
gram has ever come close to achieving 
the results demonstrated by Reading 
Recovery” (1996. p. 254). What is most 
often questioned, however, is the need 
for year-long training and continued pro- 
fessional development of teachers, the 
costs associated with the program, and 
evidence of the long-term effects of the 
early intervention using standardized 
measures. In the following sections I will 
address these three issues. 

Year-Long Training and Continued 
Professional Development 

Unlike many other programs for low 
progress students, RR is not based on one 
procedure or a set of materials to use for 
instruction. Rather, it is dependent on 
the customized instruction designed by a 
specially trained teacher who has devel- 
oped a systematic knowledge and under- 
standing of possible progressions in 
acquiring a reading and writing process. 
The teacher assists the reader in acquir- 
ing the strategies employed hy successful 
readers. 
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In order to implement the RR pro- 
gram, qualified teachers enroll in a year- 
long course taught by a certified teacher 
leader at a training site in or near their 
school district. Through close observa- 
tion of teacher and student interactions, 
guided by a skilled teacher leader, RR 
teachers learn to use observation tech- 
niques to determine where the student’s 
literacy processing is breaking down and 
why. Extensive use is made of a one-way 
glass for demonstration and observation. 
By observing each other working with 
children behind the one-way glass, 
teachers become sensitive observers of 
children’s reading and writing behaviors 
and develop skill in making moment-to- 
moment teaching decisions that help 
children use what they know to generate 
further understandings. 

The RR teacher is responsible for 
teaching children who, despite one year 
of kindergarten, remain at the lowest 
achieving level of the first grade class. In 
order to accomplish this feat, teachers 
must customize ever^^ lessen to meet the 
idiosyncratic needs of the child by select- 
ing from a wide range of books and help- 
ing individuals use their writing to assist 
in reading. Teachers also perform and 
record their own assessments of a stu- 
dent’s progress in reading. During reading 
and writing tasks, teachers must select 
from an array of special techniques those 
that will help children develop effective 
problem-solving strategies that indepen- 
dent readers use. Students are taught 
how to predict, confirm, and understand 
what they read using all sources of infor- 
mation (e.g., visual, semantic, etc.) As 
they write, they develop strategies for 
hearing and recording sounds in words, 
composing messages, and for monitoring 
and checking their own reading and writ- 
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ing. During each lesson, the teacher care- 
fully observes the child acting on a vari- 
ety of texts and systematically records 
these observations to form the basis for 
the next lesson. Learning such a complex 
role cakes time, commitment, much ener- 
gy, and a rigorous training program. 

Teachers in training continue work- 
ing full-time in their school as they 
receive instruction in RR techniques. 

The most common arrangement during 
the training year and subsequent years is 
for teachers to spend one half day teach- 
ing RR students and the other half day 
performing other assigned duties (e.g., 
kindergarten, first grade, Title 1 teacher). 
Reading Recovery teachers working with 
four or five students for one half day will 
teach a total of 7 to 10 children, on aver- 
age, every year This represents 14-20 
children per 1.0 FTE annually. 

Following the training year, teachers 
meet several times annually with their 
teacher leader for continued professional 
development. In these sessions, teachers 
sharpen their observation skills and learn 
how to use these observations to design 
efficient lessons that will most effectively 
accelerate students’ progress. Teachers 
are also given the opportunity to attend 
the annual national RR conference and a 
number of regional professional develop- 
ment institutes to further their theoreti- 
cal and practical understandings of the 
reading and writing processes. 

Leading authorities in school reform 
have recognized the quality of the RR 
training. In a discussion of the use of 
standards and assessments to support stu- 
dent learning, Darling-Hammond and 
Falk (1997) singled out RR as effective 
in helping students gain skills that make 
them successful and confident readers, 
including students whose first language is 
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not English and many who have been 
identified for special education. 

Allington and Cunningham (1996) 
noted that “Planned professional devel- 
opment of this intensity is rarely encoun- 
tered in school improvement efforts^’ 
(p.32). The knowledge and skill of the 
trained teacher is the critical element to 
RR; the element that distinguishes RR 
from other programs designed for low 
progress children; the element that may 
very well be the deciding factor that 
allows for the program s success. 

After conducting a three-year study 
of RR, Kenneth Wilson (Wilson & 
Daviss, 1994), a Nobel Prize winning 
physicist and educational reformer, con- 
cluded that in three ways the program 
can encourage the process of educational 
redesign: 

First, it proves that a well-designed edu- 
cational program can be replicated 
among teachers and schools across as 
wide array of locations and cultures and 
srill yield uniformly superior results. 

Second, it indicates that an investment 
of money and effort in educational 
design can earn dramatic rewards — if 
it’s made in a properly researched and 
designed program that offers thorough 
teacher training and support. Third, it 
shows that when educators find a pro- 
gram that meets these two criteria and 
proves that it can earn a good return, 
schools are willing to make its adoption a 
budget priority. Reading Recovery* is the 
best evidence yet of the direct link 
between good design and educational 
excellence, (p. 76 ) 

American society prides itself on the 
advancement of technical skills in medi- 
cine. Physicians are expected to engage 
in life-long learning through continuous 
professional development; some physi- 
cians (e.g., surgeons) require more 
advanced, long-term training than oth- 



ers. You would not want a surgeon per- 
forming a heart transplant on a loved 
one using the same techniques he or she 
learned 20 years ago in medical school. 
You would expect the surgeon to use 
more effective, proven procedures that 
he or she learned in advanced surgical 
training institutes. Advanced life-long 
professional development for teachers is 
rare. Some teachers continue to use the 
same teaching methods they learned in 
undergraduate teacher education pro- 
grams. 

Reading Recovery teachers should 
have more specialized continuous profes- 
sional development because they are 
required to work with the most difficult 
to teach students. In order to do so suc- 
cessfully, teachers must learn specialized 
skills which require specialized training. 
The RR initial and ongoing professional 
development program for teachers breaks 
away from the expected norm. In doing 
so, there are long term gains for school 
districts, administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents. 

The best investment this nation can 
make is in massive ongoing professional 
development for teachers. Renewing, re- 
educating, extending, and enhancing the 
professional expertise of the teachers who 
carry out the daily work of educating 
children is critical to school reform. In 
her presidential address at the American 
Education Research Association annual 
meeting, Linda Darling-Hammond 
(1996) stated that “recent research illus- 
trates that money makes a difference in 
the quality of education, especially as it 
is used to pay for more expert teachers, 
whose levels of participation and skill 
prove to be the single most important 
determinant of student achievement 
(Armour-Thomas ct ah, 1989; Ferguson, 
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1991). Furthermore, students’ right to 
learn is directly tied to their teachers’ 
opportunities to learn what they need to 
know to teach well” (p. 6). 

The Cost of Reading Recovery 

In No Quick Fix: Rethinking Literacy 
Programs in Americas Elementary Schools, 
Allington & Walmsley (1995) concluded 
that “ the more expensive RR pro- 
gram provides the best evidence of long- 
term success for the largest population of 
at-risk students served” (p. 262). 

However, some researchers (Hiebert, 
1994; Shanahan & Barr, 1995) report RR 
costs too much. Others (Dyer & Binkney 
1995; Lyons cSt Beaver, 1995, Moriarty, 
1997; Pinnell, Lyons & Jones, 1996) 
argue that it costs much less than reten- 
tion and long-term placement in learning 
disability, special education, or remedial 
reading resource rooms. Furthermore, the 
initial start-up cost of the program (i.e., 
teacher leader training, installation of a 
one-w^ay mirror, tuition, books and mate- 
rials, and the Initial training of RR pro- 
fessionals) is a one-time expense. 

Can the cost for RR be justified? 
Those who agree it can be justified weigh 
the cost of a 30-minute RR lesson for 12 
to 20 weeks against the cost of 45 min- 
utes of daily remedial reading groups for 
more than 1 year. They weigh the cost of 
a 30-minute RR lesson for 1 2 to 20 
weeks against 5 hours of daily learning 
disability (LD) classes for 4 to 5 years. 
They weigh the cost of a 30-minute RR 
lesson tor 1 2 to 20 weeks against a year 
of repeating first grade. Educators can 
expect to spend about 50 percent more 
to educate a low achieving child (Levin, 
1989). The Massachusetts State 
Legislature reached a similar conclusion 
after conducting a study of five years of 
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special education placements in the 
state. The study revealed that between 
FY 1990 and FY 1995, total enrollment 
in special education increased by 8.3% 
statewide (MA Superintendents 
Association Task Force, 1997). 

Furthermore, an examination of the 
relative cost of the increased enrollment 
in regular and special education during 
this period revealed that expenditures per 
full time equivalent (FTE) enrollments 
in special education increased by almost 
$4,000 from FY 1990 to FY 1995, while 
they increased by only $305 in regular 
education. The impact of these increases 
statewide has been dramatic, resulting in 
an additional expenditure of $61 million 
on special education in FY 1995 alone. 
The report also revealed that expendi- 
tures for special education increased at a 
greater rate than expenditures for regular 
education in 71% of the Massachusetts 
school districts with only 3% of the dis- 
tricts reporting a decline in special edu- 
cation expenditures between FY 1990 
and FY 1995. 

A cost-effectiveness study of special 
education referrals, Title 1 placement, 
and retention was conducted in Fall 
River, Massachusetts (Assad cSt Condon, 
1996). The report revealed that over a 
two-year period (1993-94, 1994-95) the 
Fall River RR project served 186 students 
at an actual cost of $2,362 per pupil. 
Based on school history, it was estimated 
that without the RR program, 45%-50% 
of the students would have been referred 
for Special Education; 45%-50% would 
have been referred for Title 1 services 
and approximately 5.7% of the students 
would have been retained. Total cost for 
special education services in this school 
district is $17,830 per pupil; total cost of 
Title 1 services per pupil is $4,860; total 
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per pupil cost for retention is $3,843* 
Using this information, Fall River 
administrators determined a projected 
five year cost of $1,746,145 if RR had 
not been operating in the district. The 
RR intervention for this same five year 
period would cost $483,271, creating a 
net savings of $1,262,874 that could be 
reallocated for a variety of other services 
needed for students within the district. 

Similar cost savings were calculated 
in Medford, Massachusetts. Data collect' 
ed in this urban school district over a 
five-year period revealed that five of the 
175 first graders who were successfully 
released from RR, representing fewer 
than 3%, have been referred to Special 
Education- Prior to RR implementation, 
it was estimated that the vast majority of 
these students would have been targeted 
for special education (Moriarty, 1996). 

After conducting a seven month 
investigation, the Massachusetts legisla- 
tive team concluded that RR research 
shows a high degree of success in teach- 
ing low progress children how to read 
and write; defers children from special 
education, reduces the number of chil- 
dren retained, and is cost effective 
because for every $3 invested in RR, a 
school system saves $5. In 1997, the 
Massachusetts legislature allocated 
$500,000 for early intervention and iden- 
tified RR as a research-based program 
that would qualify for funding (Moriarty, 
1997). 

When examined as a whole, the net 
costs of RR are' justified by the value of 
all that is saved. First of all, the program 
is producing effective results time and 
time again, as evidenced by replication 
data. Second, the program cuts the cost 
of retaining a child or placing a child in 
a learning disability resource room for up 



to 4 and 5 years. Third, the program cuts 
Ae cost of long-term help in remedial 
reading resource rooms. Fourth, in pre- 
venting more serious problems from 
occurring, the program cuts the cost of 
ongoing expensive psychological assess- 
ment and treatment. The school district 
saves money in the long run. To all of 
s these monetary savings, however, must 
be added the incalculable value of what 
1 the program does for the thousands of 
:- boys and girls who are spared from a life- 
time of feeling inadequate because they 
i cannot read and write well enough to 
keep up with peers and benefit fully from 
classroom experiences. 

, Evidence of the Long-Term Effects 

)f of Reading Recovery Using 

i Standardized Measures 

Even since the early years of RR in 
the U.S., there has been interest in 
determining whether children who are 
successfully released from the RR pro- 
gram continue to make average band 
progress in reading and writing. In 1988, 
the Ohio Department of Education com- 
missioned an outside evaluation team to 
evaluate long-term effects of the RR pro- 
gram (Anderson, 1988). Over a three- 
year period (1984-1987), the evaluation 
team examined the effect of RR on the 
lowest achieving first grade Ohio chil- 
dren’s reading progress. The evaluation 
team was comprised of nationally known 
experts in literacy and chaired by Dr. 
Richard Anderson, at that time the 
Director of the Center for the Study of 
Reading at the University of Illinois. The 
report revealed that 81.8% of RR chil- 
dren who received a full program made 
accelerated progress and performed with- 
^ in the average hand range for their class- 
es. Furthermore, Anderson (1988) found 
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that children “retain their gains and con- 
tinue to make progress at least 2 years 
after the intervention'* (p:42). 

The long-term effects of any inter- 
vention are difficult to measure because 
there are many intervening variables 
which can influence children s progress 
(e.g., quality of subsequent classroom 
instruction, promotion and disciplinary’ 
policies, student’s health, mobility, and 
individual life circumstances). As a mat- 
ter of fact, few implementers or propo- 
nents of any intervention programs col- 
lect follov/-up data. Critics of RR argue 
that most follow-up studies use Clay’s 
assessments to document long-term 
effects of the program. However, a num- 
ber of state-wide follow-up studies con- 
ducted in the United States have utili 2 ed 
standardized measures to document that 
former RR children maintain their litera- 
cy gains and make average or better 
progress up to three, four and five years 
after the intervention ended. 

Researchers at New York University 
tested a total of 1,596 second grade chil- 
dren and 604 third grade children who 
were successfully discontinued from RR. 
between 1990-1993. The nationally stan- 
dardized Slosson Oral Reading Test 
(1990) was administered to the total 
number of RR children and random sam- 
ple children who participated in a follow- 
up study in the state of New York. The 
findings rev^ealed that RR children’s 
mean achievement levels on the Slosson 
word recognition test reflected average 
performance for students who were at the 
end of second grade, and slightly higher 
than average performance for those at 
the end of third grade, based on national 
norms. These results are impressive given 
that, only one and two years before, they 
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were the lowest achieving students in 
their first grade classrooms. 

Furthermore, 93% of the second 
graders and 98% of the third graders 
scored at or above grade level on a mea- 
sure of text reading. The results of the 
four-year study demonstrate that rhe 
majority of the children in New York 
who had a full series of lessons and were 
successfully discontinued from RR in first 
grade sustained their gains and performed 
as well as their grade-level peers one and 
two years after completing the program. 
These results indicate that RR students 
in New York, after becoming average or 
better readers in first grade, continued to 
make significant progress in reading after 
the specialized teaching is discontinued 
(jaggar, Smith-Burke, Ashdown, Simic, 
1996). 

A follow-up study conducted in the 
state of Massachusetts (RR: Annual 
Report, 1996) produced similar results. In 
the Spring of 1995, 122 children who 
had successfully discontinued from RR 
during 1993-1994 and 143 non-RR chil- 
dren were randomly selected for a grade 
two study. The two groups of second 
grade children v/ere compared on four 
measures: text reading, a story retelling, a 
dictation task, and the Slosson Oral 
Reading Test (1990). When compared 
with randomly selected non-RR students, 
the discontinued second grade RR stu- 
dents performed within the average band 
of achievement on text reading, story 
retelling, and the word recognition suh- 
Lest on the Slosson. In May 1996, in 
addition to the same four measures, the 
Gates MacGinitie Reading Test (1989) 
was administered to the same groups of 
children who, at this time, were complet- 
ing third grade. The achievement of dis- 
continued RR students was compared to 
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that of a random sample of third graders. 
The mean text reading level of 30.7 
(roughly equivalent to a grade 4 basal 
reader level) was achieved for former RR 
students and 3 1 .0 for the random sample 
students providing evidence that both 
groups of students were reading well 
above grade level. 

Furthermore, the former RR stU' 
dents, who were identified as the lowest 
achievers in grade one, were more suc- 
cessful at retelling stories than their ran- 
dom sample peers. Ninety-five percent of 
RR students and 92% of random sample 
students retold an end-of-grade-three 
story at an adequate to exceptional level. 
Scores from the Slosson Oral Reading 
Test (1990) and the Gates MacGinitie 
Comprehension Test (1989) demonstrat- 
ed that the former RR students per- 
formed within the random sample’s aver- 
age band of achievement. 

In a cross-sectional evaluation, 
researchers at Texas Woman’s University 
(RR Texas State Report 1988-1996) 
studied second, third, and fourth graders 
who had successfully discontinued from 
Reading Recovery during their first grade 
year. Four assessments were used to mea- 
sure the literacy performance of former 
RR students: a test of text reading, a 
written retelling, the comprehension test 
of the Gates MacGinitie Reading Tests 
(1987), and the reading suhtest of the 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS). The results indicated that 
w^hen compared to a random sample of 
their peers, former RR students placed 
well above grade level in text reading 
and written retelling and maintained 
their gains through fourth grade. 
Additionally, by fourth grade, former RR 
students compared well with their peers 
on the TAAS: 69% of the RR students 



and 76% of the random sample group of 
students had passing scores on TAAS. 

On the Gates MacGinitie Comprehen- 
sion Test (1989), 67% of the RR students 
and 71% of the random sample of fourth 
grade students had comprehension scores 
within the average range. These results 
indicate that former RR students are 
mere similar to a random sample of peers 
on standardized measures when in grade 
four. 

The follow-up studies from New 
York, Massachusetts, and Texas report on 
former RR students who were discontin- 
ued from RR; that is, these children 
reached the average reading levels of 
their peers and thus successfully complet- 
ed the program in first grade. Due to lim- 
ited resources, researchers in these three 
states could not follow every RR student 
who was served in the program in first 
grade. An Ohio fourth grade follow-up 
study, however, reports data on three 
groups of RR students: (a) those who 
were successfully discontinued from the 
RR program in grade one, (h) those who 
were referred for additional support, and 
(c) those who were served in RR but 
received fewer than 60 lessons (State of 
Ohio 1996-1997 Report). 

The researchers in the Ohio study 
examined two cohorts of these three 
types of students: the first cohort 
received RR services in 1991-1992; the 
second cohort received RR services in 
1992-1993. The children’s overall profi- 
ciency scores on the Ohio Test of Fourth 
Grade Proficiency were examined for 
each cohort. The results revealed that 
when compared to all fourth grade chil- 
dren in the State of Ohio, 71% of the 
total group of RR students (including 
those who had fewer than 60 lessons, 
whether they were discontinued or not) 
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in the first cohort scored above proficien- 
cy in reading and 72% scored above pro- 
ficiency in writing. Similar results were 
reported for the second cohort of chil- 
dren* Seventy -five percent of all RR stu- 
dents who were in first grade in 1992- 
1994 scored above proficiency on reading 
and 67% performed above proficiency on 
the writing measures. These findings sug- 
gest that the total number of RR students 
served made substantial gains in reading 
and writing by fourth grade. 

When one considers that in every 
follow-up study, the random sam.ple com- 
parisons are drawn from a general popu- 
lation of regular education students who 
were not selected for RR and compares 
these students with former RR students 
who were once the lowest achievers in a 
first grade classroom, it is clear that the 
program does what was it was designed to 
do — brings the hardest-to-teach children 
to a level of literacy achievement where 
they are full participants in classroom lit- 
eracy programs. Furthermore, scores on 
two nationally standardized tests, the 
Slosson Oral Reading Test (1990) and 
the Gates MacGinitie Reading Test 
(1989), and on two statewide assess- 
ments, the Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills and the Ohio Test of 
Fourth Grade Proficiency, collected at 
the end of grades two, three, and four, 
suggest that former RR students, in par- 
ticular those that have been successfully 
discontinued (released) from the pro- 
gram, maintain their gains and continue 
to make reading and writing progress. 

Conclusion 

We are continually inundated with 
media reports that the number of school- 
aged children who cannot read and write 
continues to rise. Local, state, regional, 
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and federal legislators, parents, business 
owners, and other stakeholders are 
demanding changes in school curricula 
and practices to remedy the situation. In 
a comprehensive review of literacy pro- 
grams in America’s elementary schools, 
Allington and Walmsley (1995) argue 
that early reading achievement predicts 
future success or failure in life and 
strongly recommend early intervention 
programs for students who are failing to 
learn how to read. 

Within this growing consensus for 
early intervention, there is continuing 
disagreement about several issues, includ- 
ing: (a) using professionals or paraprofes- 
sionals, (b) the amount of training neces- 
sary, (c) whether and how to monitor the 
fidelity of the local implementation of 
the program, (d) student-teacher ratio 
(e.g., one-t*. one or small group), and (e) 
whether and tiow ro collect data to docu- 
ment individuals' progress. Reading 
Recovery is decidedly consistent on all of 
these. Reading Recovery uses profession- 
als who are required to be trained for a 
year, the pupil-teacher ratio is one-to- 
one, the local implementation is careful- 
ly monitored on a constant basis, and 
data are collected on individuals’ reading 
and writing progress on a daily basis and 
reported annually to document the effec- 
tiveness of the program. 

Any primary teacher can attest to 
the enormous range of differences in 
what children know and can do when 
they begin schooling. These individual 
differences suggest that the quantity, 
quality, and intensity of instruction need- 
ed to meet a child’s idiosyncratic needs 
must differ. Allington and Walmsley 
(1995) encourage educators “to think of 
individual differences less as indicators of 
how much or how little children might 
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leam, and instead think of them as indi- 
cating how much intensive instruction 
will be needed to accelerate their literacy 
development and move them alongside 
their peers. As long as we believe that 
not all children can leam to read on 
schedule, we will fail to embrace instruc- 
tional programs that demonstrate how 
wrong that tradition is” (p. 6). Perhaps 
that is what is happening in American 
elementary schools today — Reading 
Recovery supporters are challei\ging 100 
years of conventional school organization 
and instructional practice. 

In summary^ RR operates within 
educational systems through three key 
program elements: (a) an intensive, daily, 
one-to-one, thirty minute program for 
the lowest achieving children in grade 
one; (b) an initial graduate level year- 
long training and continuous professional 
development program through which 
teachers refine their knowledge and skills 
in using proven techniques; and (c) a 
standard research program whereby indi- 
vidual data are collected on all students, 
even those who are served for one day, to 
monitor results continuously, to provide 
support for participating teachers, and to 
develop guidelines for implemenfing the 
program with integrity. 

Reading Recovery has an approach 
to program evaluation that is coherent 
and which has employed both systematic 
and simultaneous replication extensively, 
I would encourage those who question 
RR to publish their program descriptions 
and their data along with replication 
information so that stakeholders will 
have substantive information for deci- 
sion-making. 

Essentially, after all of the objections 
to RR have been identified, after all of 
the arguments against the program have 



been weighed, we must face the hard and 
simple fact that no other program cur- 
rently operating in the United States can 
produce thirteen years of data on every 
single child who was served in the pro- 
gram to document its success. At no time 
in recent history has there been more 
pressure to produce results. At no time in 
our history has there been a program that 
can produce more than a dozen years of 
replication data to document successful 
results. 
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Student Aspirations: Reading Recovery May 
Influence More than Literacy Development 

Anne K. Rhodes-Kline, U.S. General Accounting Office 
Russell J . . Quaglia, University of Maine 

Abstract 

The effects of the Reading Recovery (RR) program on at-risk children’s litera- 
cy development have been well documented. However, the effects of the Reading 
Recovery program, v/hich combines one-on-one attention with an individualized 
approach, may go beyond the realm of reading and writing to affect students’ aspira- 
tions. This paper represents an effort to connect practices of the RR program with 
known conditions for student aspirations. The implications of this work suggest 
that investing effort in RR may affect not only children’s literacy development, but 
also their aspirations, which are generalizable to other areas of the children’s lives. 

involves intensive, daily, one-on-one ses- 
sions between the at-risk child and the 
RR teacher for 30 minutes. One of the 
defining characteristics of the program is 
its individualized nature. The RR teacher 
gathers detailed information regarding 
each child’s strengths and weaknesses 
each day, and uses such information in 
planning the next day’s lesson. 
Experienced teachers go through a year 
of intensive additional training to 
become RR teachers. Reading Recovery 
training includes the study of theories of 
literacy acquisition and detailed methods 
of data collection. Careful observation 
allows a RR teacher to notice and to 
build upon the cognitive operations a 
child already possesses, but which may 
not he evident in a classroom setting. 

Such one-on-one instruction, target- 
ed to each child’s specific needs, allows 
at-risk children to accelerate their learn- 
ing, catching up to their peers. The extra 
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The Reading Recovery (RR) pro- 
gram has been evaluated extensively with 
regard to its impact on children’s literacy 
development. The original studies were 
conducted by Clay ( 1985), the founder 
of the program, but her results have been 
replicated around the world (e.g., 

Pinnell, Lyons, & DeFord, 1996). The 
program has been studied in terms of its 
cost effectiveness (Dyer, 1992) and how 
it compares to other early literacy pro- 
grams (Pinnell, Lyons, DeFord, Bryk, & 
Seltzer, 1994). In this paper we argue 
that its effects may be even more far- 
reaching, to the aspirations of the stu- 
dents who participate. 

RR is an early intervention program 
for first graders who are at risk for litera- 
cy failure. Children are selected for the 
program based on both the recommenda- 
tions of the kindergarten teacher and 
their performance on a series of literacy- 
related tasks (Clay, 1993a). The program 
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instruction is short-term; students are 
released from the program when they 
have achieved the average literacy level 
of the other first graders in the class and 
have demonstrated they are capable of 
continuing to develop their reading and 
writing competencies without special 
tutoring (Clay, 1991, 1993a, 1993b), 
Aspirations are an individual's abili- 
ty to identify and set goals for the future, 
while being inspired in the present to 
work toward those goals (Quaglia & 

Cobb, in press). Although not dealt with 
directly by Clay, it seems plausible that 
children’s aspirations may be affected by 
their experience in Reading Recovery, In 
what follows, we will attempt to link the 
RR program characteristics and outcomes 
with what is knowm about student aspira- 
tions. After relevant research on student 
aspirations has been described, theoreti- 
cal explanations for our contention that 
RR may be expected to affect the aspira- 
tions of children will be delineated, and 
qualitative evidence to support this sup- 
position will be provided. 

Research on Student Aspirations 
The National Center for Student 
Aspirations (NCSA) has studied the 
effects of various factors on student aspi- 
rations. While much of the research has 
focused on older children and adoles- 
cents, there is no reason not to expect 
parallel processes in younger children. 

Through research and practical 
application in schools, conditions that 
impact the development of student aspi- 
rations in schools have been identified. 
Specifically, the NCSA (1995) has iden- 
tified eight conditions that positively 
affect student aspirations, including, as 
described below: achievement, belonging. 



curiosity, empoiverment, excitement, men- 
toring, risk-taking, and self-confidence. 

Achievement includes effort, accom- 
plishment, citizenship, and perseverance. 

Beionging involves a relationship 
between two or more individuals, charac- 
terized by a sense of connection, support, 
and community. 

Curiosity is characterized as inquisi- 
tiveness, an eagerness and strong desire 
to satisfy the mind with new discoveries. 

Empowerment m.eans allowing stu- 
dents to take control and to assume 
responsibility for their academic, social, 
and personal actions. 

Excitement refers to being “worked 
up” about something, being emotionally 
involved, and having an intense experi- 
ence in the learning process. 

Mentoring involves ensuring students 
have someone they can talk to and con- 
fide in during both pleasant and difficult 
times. 

Risk-taking involves a deliberate and 
thoughtful activity which includes choos- 
ing healthy and sensible options. 

Self-confidence is characterized by 
belief in oneself to be successful. 

Primary functions of the NCSA 
involve survey development along with 
program delivery and dissemination. 

Most of the survey development has been 
conducted with middle level and high 
school students. The current survey 
includes tw^o scales that represent aspira- 
tions (ambition, inspiration), two scales 
for student self-description (achievement 
motivation, general enjoyment of life), 
and eight scales related to school climate 
conditions (achievement, belonging, 
curiosity, empowerment, excitement, 
mentoring, risk-taking, and self-confi- 
dence). The middle-level survey includes 
items such as: 
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“During class time, the things 1 learn are 
important to my future.”; 

“My teacher makes class fun.”; 

“My teacher makes me feel comfortable 
when I ask for help.” 

The survey is intended for group 
administration, and the results of the sur^ 
vey are used by schools to assess their 
students’ level of aspirations, allowing 
research based interventions to be target- 
ed appropriately on the aspirations rele- 
vant to aspects of school climate that 
students traditionally perceive in a rela- 
tively negative light fPhjcker, in press). 

Reading Recovery and Student 
Aspirations 

Although Clay, the founder of the 
RR program, does not discuss student 
aspirations in her work, a strong argu- 
ment can be made that participation in 
RR likely will affect the conditions for 
student aspirations, either directly or 
indirectly. Following is a discussion of 
how each condition for aspiration relates 
to Reading Recovery tutoring. 

The primary expected outcome of 
participation in the RR program is 
increased literacy achievement, and it is 
expected to occur at an accelerated rate 
compared with other children in the 
classroom. Clay (1993) writes, “the child 
. . . has been making very slow progress 
and has been dropping further and fur- 
ther behind his classmates. In order to 
become an average-progress child, he 
would have to make fast progress, faster 
than his classmates, to catch up to them” 
(p. 8). Throughout the program, children 
are encouraged to make efforts and 
praised for their perseverance. The goal 
is for them to become independent learn- 
ers, capable of continuing to learn on 
their own. These aspects of achievement 
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are especially similar to those necessary 
for aspirations. Because, according to the 
NCSA, achievement is one of the pre- 
conditions for aspirations, RR would be 
expected to affect student aspirations 
positively, through increased achieve- 
ment, as well as student awareness of suc- 
cess. 

Secondly, the relationship between 
the RR teacher and the student is one of 
mentoring. The RR teacher shares the 
studenr^s successes as well as challenges. 

It is imperative that a positive relation- 
ship be established between the child 
and the RR teacher. Regarding the first 
two weeks of the RR program where such 
a relationship is built, Clay (1993b) 
writes: 

Hold his interest, bolster his confidence, 
make him your co-worker. Get the 
responding fluent and habituated but 
even at this stage encourage flexibility, 
using the same knowledge in different 
ways. Confidence, ease, flexibility and, 
with luck, discovery are the keynotes of 
this period which I have called “roaming 
around the known.” Do not move too 
soon; be sure the foundation is firm and 
the child confident, (p. 13) 

During the initial two weeks of RR, 
in establishing a relationship character- 
ized by mentoring, the RR teacher is 
expected, according to Clay, to affect the 
child’s self-confidence and sense of 
curiosity, two more of the NCSA’s eight 
conditions for aspirations. RR, therefore, 
would likely affect student aspirations 
directly through these channels as well. 

The self-confidence Marie Clay 
described would follow naturally from 
increased achievement. That is, a child 
who can achieve more, and who can rec- 
ognize his or her achievements, may 
become more confident as a result. False 
praise from teachers will be recognized 
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and not valued, but children whose liter- 
acy skills are truly improving will know, 
and this will be reinforced by teachers 
and parents who also see the improve- 
ment, Actual achievement, coupled with 
praise, will raise a child^s self-confidence. 

Before a child is discontinued from 
the program, he or she needs to have 
established a “self-extending system’’, a 
phrase Clay (1993b) uses to describe 
children’s ability to continue to add to 
their repertoires of literacy strategies on 
their own in the classroom. She explains 
when a child has a self-extending system, 
he or she can be thought of as empow- 
ered: 

Acceleration is achieved as the child 
takes over the learning process and works 
independently, discovering new things 
for himself inside and outside the lessons. 
He comes to push the boundaries of his 
own knowledge, and not only during his 
lessons. The teacher must watch for and 
use this personal searching on the part of 
the child .... The teacher will foster and 
support acceleration as she moves the 
child quickly through his programme ... 
hut the teacher cannot produce or 
induce it .... It is the learner who accel- 
erates because some things which no 
longer need his attention are done more 
easily, freeing him to attend to ncy 
things. When this happens at an l ver- 
increasing rate acceleration ot learning 
occurs, (p. 9) 

Thus, empowerment is an additional 
route through which RR may affect stu- 
dent aspirations. 

Risk-taking is essential to the devel- 
opment of empowerment. The RR 
teacher provides a supportive, trusting 
environment that allows children to feel 
safe enough to attempt difficult tasks, 
while risking being wrong. Learning to 
take risks is fundamental to all children’s 



success, according to.Clay (1993b). She 
writes, 

the programme sets the highest value on 
independent responding, and this must 
involve risks of being wrong .... The 
goal of the teaching is to assist the child 
to produce effective strategies for work- 
ing on text, not to accumulate items of 
knowledge. A teacher who allowed only 
for correct responding would not be 
allowing the child to learn self-correcting 
behaviors! ... Any theoretical position 
which includes self-monitoring and self- 
correcting as significant behavior in 
reading or in writing implies the exis- 
tence of near misses, uncorrected 
responses and sometimes corrected 
responses. The important thing about the 
self-corrections is that the child initiates 
them because he sees that something is 
wrong and calls up his own resources for 
working on a solution, (p. 15) 

Concomitantly, RR may positively 
impact children’s excitement about 
school and learning. Tutoring session.^ are 
conducted in such a way that children 
are challenged, while at the same time 
are capable of meeting those challenges. 
While students may struggle with literacy 
learning in the classroom in the early 
stages of their program, they are able to 
enjoy the time in RR because they can 
be successful from the beginning. This, of 
course, changes over time as children’s 
progress is accelerated and they can 
derive excitement from their classroom 
environment. Such success in RR and 
then in the classroom likely affects chil- 
ilren s sense of belonging, as well. 

Qualitative Evidence 

As part of program evaluation fim 
the RR prc')gram in one northern New 
England state, parents, classroom teach- 
ers, administrators, and RR teachers 
responded to open-ended survey ques- 
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tions, and they rated the program along 
dimensions of quality. The survey was 
distributed to 1429 parents, 535 class- 
room teachers, 250 administrators, and 
250 RR teachers, and was returned with 
a response rate of 82%. Respondents 
from all categories rated the program 
favorably, with a number commenting 
that it had affected children’s attitudes 
and aspirations as well as their literacy 
skills. 

Parents’ reactions to the program 
were almost singular in their support. 
Many expressed appreciation fur the 
changes in their children’s skills, such as: 
“The program is the best thing that could 
have been done for our son and I am 
\^ery pleased that the school cares enough 
about its children to have this program.” 

Some parents noted the accomplish- 
ments of their children after the RR pro- 
gram, such as: “My son certainly has 
learned new ways of figuring out the 
words that he doesn’t know and i,s more 
willing to try to do things on his own.” 

Other parents noted improvements 
in their children’s attitudes about school 
and their self-esteem after the RR pro- 
gram. Examples include: “She enjoys 
school more and feels that she can help 
the teacher with the younger children.” 
“My son has become more confident in 
participating in class. His self-esteem has 
definitely been boosted.” “[Child] went 
from feeling 'stupid’ tc'i having a lot of 
confidence in her reading abilities. She is 
very proud of her skills and is always 
looking for someone to read to.” 

Many classrcxnn teachers’ comments 
reflected positively on their own chil- 
dren’s progress. One teacher wrote: “RR 
has made teaching reading much 
smoother in my class. Children vvhe^ need 
extra help receive it and many of them 
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are able to move quickly enough to 
become independent readers and writ- 
ers.” 

Some comments from classroom 
teachers also indicated that RR may hav(' 
affected students’ attitudes and self- 
esteem. For example, tw^o teachers wrote: 
“New confidence and self-esteem has 
helped in all classroom areas not just in 
reading” and “Increased self-esteem abou 
learning to read; attitude shift from ‘I 
can’t’ to ‘I can’; increased independence 
in the classroom.” 

In addition to supporting the pro- 
gram’s effects on early literacy, some 
administrators also noted changes in 
children’s self-esteem after taking part in 
RR. For example: “The children with 
whom [RR Teacher] has worked have 
made significant gains in self-confidence 
and in other subjects, not to mention 
impressive gains in reading.” 

Although far from being scientifical- 
ly collected, we believe these comments 
are significant because they were unso- 
licited. Respondents w'ere asked to give 
their reactions to the RR program and its 
impact on children’s literacy develop- 
ment, hut were not asked to comment on 
self-esteem, aspirations, or attitudes. Yet 
many noted gains in the very areas w’e 
know to he critical to the development 
of aspirations as discussed here. 
Seemingly, RR is affecting the conditions 
necessary for aspirations in a positive 
w’ay, as evidenced by the ccMnments col- 
lected through these surveys. 

Future Directions in Research 
We suggest that Reading Recovery 
and other early intervenrions for ar-risk 
children he evaluated fc>r their effects on 
the whole child, as well as on specific 
areas ot scholastic development. We are 
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currently working to develop an instru- 
ment that would measure the eight pre- 
conditions for aspirations in K-2 chil- 
dren. The conditions described earlier in 
this paper have been validated with older 
children and adolescents. These may or 
may not be the preconditions for aspira- 
tions among young (i.e., K-2) children, 
but it nonetheless represents a starting 
point. Once established, such an instru- 
ment would allow quantitative research 
in this area to move forward. 

There are a number of hurdles to 
measuring any attitudinal construct in 
the early elementary school population. 

First, because children in the early ele- 
mentar>' grades may have shorter memo- 
ries and shorter attention spans chan 
older children (Hughes, 1984), surveys 
for this age group must be shorter in 
length than those for other age groups. 

Secondly, the cognitive abilities and 
language development of young children 
constrain the use of potential items as 
well as overall survey length. Many 
words and phrases which would be appro- 
priate in surveys for adults or even ado- 
lescents, cannot be used because the 
young respondents would not understand 
them. 

Finally, the construct of “social desir- 
ability’’ is a problem when measuring 
attitudes of young children. Social desir- 
ability refers to a tendency to give 
answers that make oneself look good 
(Robinson, Shaver, & Wrightsman, 

1991 ). In a research context, this can 
translate into answers that reflect how 
the respondent wants to be viewed, 
rather than how the respondent feels 
most of the time. Gilberts (1983) sug- 
gests this is a difficulty when measuring 
self-esteem in children, but that it is 



most problematic in children below age 
four. 

McKenna and Kear’s Elementary 
Reading Attitude Survey (1990) notably 
appears to have overcome some of these 
hurdles. Their twenty- item scale mea- 
sures children’s attitudes about reading. 
All items begin with the phrase, “How 
do you feel, . For example, one item 
asks, “How do you feel when it’s time for 
reading class?” To make the response cat- 
egories more accessible to young chil- 
dren, the scale features the comic strip 
character Garfield in four poses, roughly 
equivalent to the responses, “Very 
Happy”, “Happy”, “Unhappy”, and “Very 
Unhappy”. The survey was field tested 
with over eighteen thousand first 
through sixth grade children, and it 
demonstrated both internal consistency 
and known-groups validity. The “atti- 
tudes about reading” construct is quite 
different from aspirations, however, the 
characteristics of a successful instrument 
are often generalizable across constructs 
and this work may apply to the assess- 
ment of aspirations. 

Although the eight conditions for 
aspirations have not been measured in 
early elementary school aged children, at 
least one study attempted to measure a 
related construct in this population. 
Traynelis-Yurek & Hansell (1993) mea- 
sured the self-esteem of first graders at 
risk for reading failure following partic- 
ipation in a program designed to help 
them learn to read and write (the pro- 
gram may have been Reading Recovery, 
but the authors did not specify). 
Although the methodology used in the 
study does not allow strong conclusions 
to be drawn regarding either the validity 
or the reliabilitv of their proposed instru- 
ment, Traynelis- furek and Hansell made 
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a notable attempt at creating an instru' 
ment suitable for young children. Their 
most important finding was that the chil- 
dren discriminated between and among 
items. That is, all the items showed vari- 
ance. Although far from a developed 
instrument, their results suggest distinct 
possibilities for measuring young chil- 
dren’s a5ipirations. 

In a time of scarce resources and an 
abundance of programs to implement, it 
is important to recognize those programs 
that may have a positive impact on the 
whole child. RR may be such a program. 
Its successes as an early intervention pro- 
gram for children with minimal literacy 
skills are well documented. However, by 
design or not, we see a program that 
operationalizes the conditions which 
influence the development of student 
aspirations. 
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Benefits of membership in RRCNA include: 

A one-year subscription to RRCNA newsletters 
Council Connections (3 issues) 

Running Record or Network News (2 issues each) 

A one-year subscription to Literacy Teaching and Learning 
research journal (2 issues) 

«*■ Special member rates on other RRCNA publications 
^ Voted representation on the RRCNA Board of Directors 
A lapel pin and membership certificate for new members 
A network of colleagues throughout the Continent 

□ Renewal □ New 
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Work Street Address 

City State/Province Zip Code 

Phone ( ) FAX ( ) 

E-xMail 
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RECOVERY- 

COUNCIL 



OF NORTH AMERICA 



Home Street Address 

City State/Province Zip Code 

Phone ( ) FAX ( ) 

Preferred Mailing Address: Lj Home d Work 
Check V the appropriate items below that apply to you. 

Q RR Teacher Q RR Site Coordinator 
Q RR Teacher Leader Q RR Leader Trainer 

□ Partner: Specify O Classroom Teacher O Title 1 Teacher O Principal 

O Administrator O Parent O Volunteer 

□ I am associated with Descubriendo La Lectura. 

□ I am associated with Canadian/Wesrern Institutes of Reading Recovery. 
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Please help the Council maintain an accurate Reading Recovery 
database by providing the following information: 

If a Teacher Leader, list your affiliated 

university regional training center: 

If Reading Recovery Teacher, 

list name of Teacher Leader: 

If Reading Recovery Site Coordinator 

or Teacher Leader, list name of your site(s): 

I was referred for membership by: 



I would like to: 

pay annual membership dues of $40.00 per year. $ 

pay supporting membership dues of $100.00 per year. $ 

to make an additional tax deductible 

charitable contribution to help support the Council’s work. $ 

Use this section to order additional RRCNA Products and Publications. 
Code: Quantity; 

Item Description: Total: $ 



Code: Quantity: 

Item Description: 

Code: Quantity: 

Item Description: 



Total: $. 



Total: $. 



Total Amount of Membership, Contribution, Product Order: $. 




Office Use Only 
Remittance Advice: RRCNA 

Name 

Check ^ 

Invoice 

Date 

Amount 



Please send completed form with your check, credit card information, 
or purchase order made out to RRCNA to the following address; 



Reading Recovery Council of North America 
1929 Kenny Rd., Suite 100 
Columbus OH 432 10U069 
(614)292^7111 FAX (614)2924404 
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Scaffolding Emergent Writing in the Zone 

of Proximal Development 

Elena Bodrova, McREL — Mid-Continent Regionai Educationai Lab 
Deborah J. Leong, Metropoiitan State College of Denver 




Abstract 

Scaffolded Writing is an innovative method of supporting emergent writing 
based on Vygotsky’s theory of learning and development. This article discusses 
the theoretical notions underlying the method: the zone of proximal develop- 
ment, scaffolding, materialization, and pri\^ate speech. A description of 
Scaffolded Writing is given along with classroom examples. A case study of 34 
at-risk kindergarten children is reported that illustrates the effectiveness of this 
method in supporting children’s emergent writing. Changes in the use of 
Scaffolded Writing hy the participants of this study provide insight into the 
mechanisms of the transition from assisted to independent performance within 
the zone of proximal development. 



In recent years, there have been 
many and varied successful applicati< n^s 
of the Vygotskian concept ot the zone 
of proximal development (ZPD) to the 
area ot literacy leari'iing (c.g., 
Burkhaltcr, 1995; Combs, 1996; 
Steward, 1996). These applicatit>ns, 
often developed as instructional pnv 
grams, generally demonstrate the via- 
hiliiy oi providing cl^ildren support 
witl^in their ZPl^ and describe varituis 
ways io increase their level of perfor- 
mance beyond what learners may 
achie\*e on their own or witli inst ruc- 
tion that is our of their range ot capa- 
bilities. 

Most oi tile programs use the assis- 
tance of more capable others, likely 
peers or teachers, to support the learn- 



ing of indix’idual children. C^onsistent 
with Vygotsky’s cn\-n emphasis, the 
process and the out comes ot tlie intcr- 
acticnis between tlie child and the 
other panicipaiu^ in the dialogue are 
typically presented in a verbal torm, 
through different (onus oi discourse 
(c.g., Au, 19Q7; Brown, Ash, 
Rutherford, Nakagawa, Ciordon, & 
(.campione, 199hCaizdcn, 1981; Moll, 
1990). In the wtuT <^f \Vgotskys fol- 
lowers, such as I'^aniel Elkonin and 
Pyotr Ckilperin, it was found that for 
voting children, ihe progress wiih n 
dieir ZPD can be iuriber enhanced 
when not only social interact ions are 
present, hm also special instructional 
techniques arc utilized (Elkonin, 1963, 
1969, 1974; Galperin. 19p9, 1985, 
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1992), Going beyond the original 
Vygotskian theoretical insights by 
incorporating the research and practi- 
cal applications of colleagues and stu^ 
dents of Vygotsky can significantly 
expand our current understanding of 
the concept of the ZPD and perhaps 
strengthen its effect on educational 
practices. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
describe “Scaffolded Writing” — a 
Vygotskian^hased technique developed 
to support and investigate emergent 
writing. Scaffolded Writing is a method 
inspired hy the work of Elkonin and 
Galperin but applied to an area that 
neither of them originally studied — 
self "generated messages of young writ" 
ers. The Scaffolded Writing method 
involves the use of two techniques — 
mnccnal/?ation and private speech — that 
became the center of instructional 
interventions used by Vygotskians in 
Russia, bur which arc not equally pi^pii- 



lar in Western education. The 
Scaffolded Writing method will be dis^ 
cussed both as a way to examine chib 
dren’s literacy development in the ZPD 
and as a teaching technique that might 
be used in a classroom setting. 

Before discussing materialization, 
private speech, and Scaffolded Writing, 
we will review the relevant concepts of 
the zone of proximal development and 
scaffolding, and their application to the 
reaching and learning of young chil- 
dren. 

Relevant Concepts 

The Zone of Proximal 
Development 

The zone of proximal development 
is the Vygotskian concept that defines 
development as the space between the 
child’s level of independent perfor- 
mance and the child’s level of maxi- 
mally assisted perfor- 
mance (Bodrova (Si 
Lcimg, 1996; Vygiusky, 
1978). Abilities that are 
fully developed exist at 
the level of independent 
perform a nee. Those skills 
that are on the edge of 
emerge nco and that can 
he enhanced by \'arying 
are 

located wiihin the ZPD 
(sec Figure 1 ). 

As a new skill or 
concept i> ina>iered, what 
a child can do one day 
only with assistance, soon 
becomes his or lu'r level 
ot indciKMidcnt perfor- 
mance (sec Figure 2). For 
example, ii tiuiay a child 
can write hcv name (’>nly 

\\)luuie 3, Nuiuher 2, page 2 



Level of assisted performance 




Level of independent performance 



Figure 1: Zone of Proximal Development 
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when a teacher shows her how to form 
each letter, tomorrow the same child 
may need only initial prompting to fin^ 
ish the rest of writing by herself. At 
any given moment, there are tasks that 
lie outside of the child’s ZPD, such that 
no amount of assistance will facilitate 
learning. In the above example, writing 
an entire story is clearly outside this 
particular child’s ZPD. 

Although the concept of a ZPD 
was later broadened by contemporary 
Vygotskian scholars to serve as a gener^ 
al metaphor for human development tn 
a sociocultural context (e.g., Newman 
& Holzman, 1993), in this paper we 
will use the more narrow definition of 
the ZPD used by Vygotsky himself to 
tie together instruction and develop' 
meat. For Vygotsky (1934/1987), 
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Instruction is only useful when it 
moves ahead of development. When 
it does, it impels or wakens a whole 
series of functions that are in a stage 
of maturation lying in the zone of 
proximal development. This is the 
major role of instruction in develop' 
ment. ... Instruction would be com- 
pletely unnecessary if it merely uti<- 
lized what had already matured in the 
developmental process, if it were not 
itself a source of development, (p. 212) 

Scaffolding as a Way to Facilitate 
a Child^s Transition from Assisted 
to Independent Performance 

The term “scaffolding” was coined 
by Bruner (Wood, Bruner, & Ross, 
1976) to specify the types of assistance 
that make it possible for learners to 
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Figure 2: Changes in a Child's ZPD Over Time 
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function at higher levels of their zones 
of proximal development. The term 
“scaffolding” is currently used to 
describe how an expert can facilitate 
the learner’s transition from assisted to 
independent performance (e.g,, Berk & 
Winsler, 1995; Meyer, 1993). 

According to Bruner, the “scaf- 
folds” provided by a teacher do not 
make the task itself easier, but rather 
make it possible for a learner to com- 
plete the task with support. Initially, 
the maximum amount of teacher assis- 
tance is needed to elevate the student’s 
performance to its highest potential 
level. Gradually, the level of assistance 
decreases, as the learner becomes capa- 
ble of doing more independently. At 
this point, the teacher “hands over” the 
responsibility for the performance to 
the learner, removing the scaffolds. 

Now the learner can function indepen- 
dently at the same high level at which 
ho or she was previt^usly able to func- 
tion only with assistance or scaffolds 
(.''ce Figure 2). In Vygotsky’s words, 
"What the child is able to do in collab- 
oration today he will he able to do 
independently tomorrow” (Vygotsky, 
1987, p. 211). 

For scaffolding to be successful, 
teachers must help learners develop 
strategies they can apply to novel pred:)- 
leins they will cnccuinter, not just 
answers to specific questions. For exam- 
ple, when a child is confronted by an 
iinknmvn word, rather than telling the 
child the word, the teacher may scaf- 
tolJ problem solving hy prompting the 
child to use strategies within his or her 
range, such as using pictures tor clues. 
Eventually, the child no Icmgor needs 
the teachers help and can activate the 
necessary strategy unprompted. 

Scaffolding is a relatively recent 
term that originated in the West, and 
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was not used by Vygotskians them- 
selves. The idea of scaffolding, howev- 
er, resonates well with another concept 
that was used by Pyotr Galperin, 

Daniel Elkonin, and their colleagues. 
Their concept of “step-by-step forma- 
tion” (Galperin, 1969, 1985) empha- 
sizes gradual transfer of responsibility 
from an expert to a novice with the 
help of two specific tactics — inaterializa' 
non and private speech. Thus, material- 
ization and private speech provide what 
Western psychologists would describe 
as the scaffolding needed to support 
learning. 

Materialization and Private 
Speech — Two Ways of Providing 
Assistance Within a Child’s ZPD 

Materialization, as described by 
Galperin (1969), refers to the use of 
tangible objects and physical actions to 
represent or “stand for” a concept or 
strategy as the mental action is being 
learned. Materializatitm helps the child ’ 
focus on the critical aspect of the con- 
cept or strategy that is xo he internal- 
ized. The physical action nox only par- 
allels the mental action the children 
will soon internalize, hut actually 
shapes this action (Galperin, 1969, 

1985, 1992). For example, when chil- 
dren use Cuisinare nxis to construct a 
set equal lo ten, the physical actitMi of 
ccMnpixsition parallels the mental math- 
ematical principle of addition. As the 
children work with these Chiisinarc 
rods, the concept of numher becomes 
clearer. Ancnher example involves the 
ii>e of a “word windtnv” whore children 
have a frame they use to place annind 
each word as they read. The winJtnv 
materializes the ex'meept c^f “word” as a 
separate entity, that which is contained 
within the frame. The child’s action of 
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moving it to frame one word and then 
another, shapes the mental process of 
seeing words as distinct entities. 

If materialization is applied cor- 
rectly, it enables learners to function at 
the highest levels of their zones — to 
perform tasks that are more difficult 
than ones they can perform without 
materialization. Moreover, the use ot 
materialization facilitates' the develop- 
ment of new mental actions that allow 
learners eventually to function at the 
same high level without assistance. Not 
all tangible objects have equal value in 
terms of materialization, however. Only 
the ones that affect the essential com- 
ponents of the new emerging compe- 
tence are useful. In the above example 
of establishing word boundaries, rhe use 
of a pointer may not provide support 
that is as strong as the use of a “w('>rd 
window” for a particular learner. This is 
because the men'ement of the pointer 
alknvs for both continuous and discrete 
motions. If tl^e learner slides the point- 
er under the words in n eonriniK^us 
m(Uion — not stopping at each word — 
the materialization may noi locus 
attention on tlic discrete character 
“word”, rherehy not supporting the 
learner adequately. 

Furtherinore, in order tor material- 
ization to lead to suhstantial gains in 
performance, it must he auiplcd with 
private speech (Galperin, 1969, 1985, 
1992). Private speech not only assists 
the child in using the materialized 
actitM'is cjnd objects cHectively, n is also 
a necessary step in appropriation and in 
the transition \vom assisted t<^ individ- 
ual fup.cnoning (Bodrtn'a LciMig, 
1996; Chilpcrin, 1969). Private speech 
is defined as sell -directed, regulatory 
speech. It inva'iK es giving (Uiesell andi- 
hle direct i(’>ns t')n h(nv ro proceed. Very 
common in young children, it can he 



seen most prominently when they are 
faced with a new and difficult task 
(Berk, 1992). In the above example of 
Cuisinare rods, children will often 
count aloud — “Put 1.. 2.. 3.. 4.. 5.. 6.. 

7.. 8.. 9.. 10 of these.” At the early 
stages of learning to read, children may 
read aloud all the words, but even as 
they start reading “silently,” they still 
occasionally revert to private speech 
when faced with a difficult or especially 
long word. 

Both materialization and private 
speech are temporar^^ supports. Their 
use becomes unnecessaP)' once the 
mental actions are internalized by the 
children. Eventually, children will not 
need rhe Cuisinare rods to help them 
soh’e number problems and they will 
stop using the pointer or a “ward win- 
.dow” to read- Materialization and pri- 
vate speech are consistent with the def- 
inition of scaffolds (Wood, Bruner & 
Ross, 1976) because they are designed 
to provide assistance at the beginning 
and to be removed as learners' abilities 
develop- 

Scveml studies conducted in the 
Vygot^kian tradition have demonstrat- 
ed that material izatioi'i and private 
speech produced the greatest gains if 
usc(.l hv young children who require 
external support for most o{ their men- 
tal actions (e.g., Galperin, 1985; 
Leont’ev, 19^2/1994; Venger, 1986). 

For oxami^le, Paniel Elk on in applied 
ihese two laciies in his well-known 
study ot phonemic awarene.'^s in 
preschool- and kindergarten-aged chil- 
dren (Elkonin, 1965, 1974). This study, 
. 1 ^ well its niinuToiis replications in 
Russia, denmn.srrated that the use tif 
materialization an<.l pri\’ato speech sig- 
nifieaiuly increased the children’s abili- 
ty to analyze wiMvis into sounds c\'cn 
helore ehiklren w’ore ip.tnKluced to the 
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letters of the alphabet. Children who 
were taught using Elkonin's program 
learned to read faster than those who 
were not, and scored better on the 
measures of metalinguistic awareness 
(Bugrimenko & Zukerman, 1987; 
Elkonin, 1963, 1971; Karpova, 1955; 
Khokhlova, 1955). One adaptation of 
Elkonin’s technique is used in the 
West, primarily by Reading Recovery 
teachers. In this program, children push 
pennies into “sound boxes'’ or “letter 
boxes”, drawn by the teacher, that rep- 
resent the sounds or letters as they ana^ 
lyze a spoken word into its component 
phonemes and find letters to represent 
them (Clay, 1993). 

Development of Emergent Writing 
in Kindergarten 

Prior to a description of the scah 
folded writing technique that is the 
focus of this article, a brief review of 
the literature on emergent writing is in 
order- According to Sulzby (1996), 
most kindergartncrs primarily use draw- 
ing, scribbling, and non-phonetic letter 
strings as they write. The use of invent- 
ed spelling at d^is age is rare in general, 
bur some children begin to mix invent- 
ed spellings in with their scribbles and 
letter strings. Only a few children can 
he expected to use invented and con- 
ventional spelling — primarily when 
writing isolated words. Sulzby reports 
that when children bectmie very excit- 
ed and motivated, they tend to revert 
hack to nu')rc immature forms of writ- 
ing, although the content and length of 
their stories increase. This reversion to 
less-advanced appearing forms was also 
confirmed by the research of Marie 
Clay (1975). 

In a derailed analysis of children's 
writing, Gentry (Gentry & Gil lot, 
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1993) identified distinct levels of emer- 
gent writing. The progress from one 
level to the next one is marked by the 
changes in letter formation, complete- 
ness of phonemic representation, and 
correspondence between oral and writ- 
ten messages. At the first level, mes- 
sages are represented by scribbles, 
marks, and pictures. Children at this 
level do not produce letter-like forms. 

At the next level, which Gentry called 
“pre-communicative”, children have 
some control of letters, but do not use 
them to represent sounds. The letters 
or letter-like forms are written biit the 
writing cannot be read by anyone but 
the writer, and cannot be reread many 
days later even by the writer. The next 
level is referred to as “semi-phonetic” 
where letters are used to represent the 
word, but the phonemic representation 
is not complete. For example, one to 
three letters are used to represent the 
entire word. At this stage, convention- 
al directionality is present. A more 
advanced stage is “phonetic” when 
children u.se letters to represent all of 
the sounds in the word including \^ow- 
els. Writing at this stage contains some 
words that arc spelled phonetically cor- 
rectly. The invented spelling c^f the 
next level, which Gentry termed “tran- 
sitic')nar\ is based on children’s memory 
of visual patterns rather chan sound 
patterns. Although children may use 
some correctly spelled words while at 
phonetic and transitional levels, consis- 
tent use of conventional spoiling docs ' 
nor appevir until the final “convention- 
al” level, typically attained when chil- 
dren are much older than 5 years of age 
(Gentry & Gillet, 1993). 

A review of the literature on emet' 
gent writing revealed that there arc no 
n('»rms for expected levels, hut, accord- 
ing to Sulzby (1992), there docs exist a 
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general, descriptive, developmental 
progression of the characteristics of 
writing. In terms of the zone of proxi- 
mal development, such a progression 
might suggest that, when provided 
appropriate scaffolding, a child might 
be expected to write using more devcl- 
opmentally advanced forms than the 
same child could do when unassisted. 
Scaffolded assistance in the child's ZPD 
may also affect the quality of the child’s 
message, perhaps making it longer and 
more meaningful. 

Scaffolded Writing — a Vygotskian- 
Based Method to Support 
Emergent Writing 



In an effort to support practice 
with Vygotskian theor^^ we developed a 
technique called ‘‘Scaffolded Writing” 
which uses a combination of material- 
ization and private speech to support 
emergent writing. In Scaffolded 
Writing, a highlighted line is used to 
marerialize each unit of oral speech 
(Bodrova & Leong, 1995). Like the 
Cuisinare rod that materializes the con- 
cept of number, the highlighted line 
materializes the concept of “word.” The 
child creates his or her own message 
and then — with teachers help or inde- 
pendently — draws a highlighted line to 
stan(.l (or each word in the message. 
Private speech coincides with the draw- 
ing oi each line so the link between the 




spoken word and its material- 
ized line is made clear. The 
child then tills our the empty 
lines, placing scribbles, letter- 
like forms, or letters on the 
line to stand tor the word in 
the message. 

Seatlolded W'riiing In 
intended to bo a temporary 
tool. Just as in oihcv types oi 
seatfokling, the technique 
begins with the assistance oi 
''omeone else pnividing sup- 
port, rb.en is lollowed by a 
pericxl when the children use 
the scaltold.s on their own as a 
transition to Neli-aNsisianec, 
and, tinallv, all scafioKls are 
eliminauxl as learners can per- 
torm the taT unassisted. 

Toacher-assisred use of 
Scaffolded Writing, in the 
beginning, the teaclier pro- 
vides maximum assistance tor 
writing Iw vieinonstrating the 
me o\ the higlilighied line^ 
aixl by modeling how to use 
l^rivate speech. The teacher 
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asks the child to. say aloud the message 
he or she wishes to write and repeats 
the message for the child to confirm its 
accuracy. Then the teacher and the 
child repeat the message together as 
the teacher draws a line to stand for 
each word in the message. At this 
point, the teacher returns the piece of 
paper with only the lines drawn on it 
back to the child. The child then 
recreates the message by writing the 
“word” on each of the lines using any 
symbol within his or her developmental 
level (e.g., scribble, letter-like form, let- 
ter, or letter combination). While the 
child is writing, the teacher may help 
the child with “sounding out” the 
words or encourage the child to use an 
alphabet chart. The teacher-child 



interactions are relatively brief and can 
be carried out not only in one-on-one 
settings, but also when the teacher 
works with a group of 4-6 students. 

The following classroom vignette 
illustrates the process. Amanda, the lit- 
tle girl featured in this vignette, attend- 
ed a kindergarten classroom and typi- 
cally produced several writing samples a 
week during journal writing or other 
literacy activities. Amanda’ s example 
of writing before she began to use 
Scaffolded Writing is shown in Figure 
3. This serves as a baseline with which 
to compare her writing using Scaffolded 
Writing. 

Ms . Martinet: asked Amanda to draw 
a picture and think of a story to go along 
with the picture. When the picture was 
finished Ms. Martinez said, 

“We are going to draw lines 
with the highlighter to help you 
remember what you want to 
uTite. We u’ill plan your story 
one sentence at a time. Tell me 
what you irant to write.'' 
Amanda said , "'The cats arc 
sittmg at the table T Ms. 
MarcniL’t said, “Yow *u>anr to 
UTite, “The cats are sitting at 
the table Y' Amantia said, 

“Yes/’ Ms. Martinez repeated 
the sentence slowly jnakmg a 
line U'ifh a highlighter pe?i for 
each word in the message (See 
Figure 4). The Imes were made 
to fit the size of the word — the 
line for “the” u’as smaller than 
the line for "table." 

Then Ms. Martinez said. 
"Let's go hack over our plan 
(pointing to the lines). You said 
you minted to write, "‘The 
cals ... With teacher 
prompts, Amandti pointed to 
each highlighted line and eontin- 




Figure 4: Teacher’s Materialization of Amanda's 
Self-Generated Message 
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5 ued the sentence all the way through to 
*'table." After the teacher was sure that 
the materialization matched the child's [ni' 
vate speech, Ms. Martme?: handed the 
paper with the lines to Amanda, and said, 
''Now that you can remember what you 
^vant to mite, go ahead and unite it out 
on the lines. Say each word as you write it 
on the line to yourself. If yon can’t 
remember the woid , go back to the begin- 
ning of the message and say the sentence 
aloud again . ” 

Amanda wrote on the lines. After 
Amanda finished writing the wvrd "sit- 
ting,” she couldnt remember the next 
word she wanted to write. She started 
reading the semciwe aloud from the begin- 
7W7ig. pointing to each word as she read. 



Scaffolding Emergent Writing 

Rereading the first words in the message 
prompted the word “at." With each new 
word, she would whisper the sentence from 
the beginning. See Figure 5 for the com- 
pleted message. 

After writing “uwds” on all of the 
lines , Amanda was asked to read her mes- 
sage back. She pointed to each word as she 
read exactly w'hat was written on the lines. 

Independent use of Scaffolded 
Writing. During this stage, the children 
use Scaffolded Writing independently, 
with no help from the teacher. They 
may still consult the alphabet chart, 
other children, and the classroom diC' 
lionary for sounding out words, hut the 
message planning, creation of the lines, 
and writing arc completed without any 
assistance. Children con- 
tinue to use the strategies 
they have learned at the 
teacher-assisted stage. It 
their message consists of 
iruue than one sentence, 
they plan one sei'itencc at 
a rime, and add other 
ideas later. They also con- 
tinue using private speech, 
both while planning their 
message and later, when 
they cannot remember a 
cenaiu word. As they 
reread rheir sentences, 
they make occasional self- 
correct icMts when they 
norice a mismatch 
her ween the number of 
wemh in iheir ('nal lan- 
guage and the number oi 
lines on the paper. In this 
ca'^e, they continue Trying 
to read the scmcnce to 
reconstruct iheir ieleas and 
to remember the missing 
words. When they reread 
the entire message on their mvn, they 
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Figure 5. Amanda's Sample of Scaffolded Writing 
(Teacher-Assisted Stage) 
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may edit for meaning, replacing one 
word with another. 

The following is an observation of 
Amanda several months later, after Ms. 
Martinez has encouraged her to use 
Scaffolded Writing by herself. 

Amanda finished drawing her picture 
and said the first sentence of her message 
aloud, making a line for each word. She 
then put the highlighter doom and immedi- 
ately began to unite the message on the 
lines. At this point, she consulted the 
alphabet chart a couple of times, and asked 
another child for help with the word 
“apartment/' She did not ask the teacher 
for help. She repeated the process, plan- 
ning each sentence , and then tiriting on 
the lines. Each netv sentence ^vas planned 
after she had reread the previous sentence. 

After Ama^-ida uTOte the last sen- 
tence, s/ie reread the entire message to her- 
self and only then she asked Ms. Martmez 
to come and listen to her story. When 



reading back her writing, she continued to - - 
point to each line as she was saying the 
word. (See Figure 6.) 

Eventually, the children discontin- 
ue the use of the lines altogether, being 
able to plan and monitor their writing 
process without external scaffolds. By 
this time, children are writing very 
long sentences and their stories consist 
of several sentences. Children in the 
final stage often say that the use of the 
lines “slows them down” so they stop 
using the scaffolds on their own. In 
Vygotskian terms, when children dis- 
conrinuc their use of an external scaf- 
fold, it suggests they have the idea or 
concept internalized and no longer 
need materialization coupled with pri- 
vate speech (Galperin, 1969, 1985, 

1992; Vygotsky, 1978). 

It has been our experience that the 
timing of this final stage varies from 
one child to another. Typically, ^^11 
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1 kindergarten children, no matter how 
i early they start using Scaffolded 
' Writing, continue the use of lines for 
the whole year. Older children, howev- 
er, tend to drop the use of lines much 
sooner, even if their initial unassisted 
level of writing is comparable to that 
the kindergartners. 

How Scaffolded Writing 
Supports Performance 
Within the ZPD — a Case 
Study 

In a case study to investigate the 
impact of Scaffolded Writing on emer- 
gent writers, we compared samples ot 
unassisted and Scaffolded Writing from 
a group of 34 kindergartners who used 
the technique during the schot4 vear. 
We hypothesized that the use of 
Scaffolded Writing would rend to sup- 
port the next developmental lc\'el 
within the child's Zone of Proximal 
Development. It a child were scrib- 
bling, then Scaffolded Wriiing wtuild 
support the child's uso ot letters and 
letter-iike forms. If a child had begun 
to write letter- like forms, then the 
child would be able to produce phonet- 
ic representations t'>f the first tound, 
and so on. We also hypothesized that 
children would increase the lemith ot 
their stories because the line would act 
as a tool tor mennuv. Thu.s, both the 
(lualitv o\ the message and the use v^t 
more developmentally advanced writ- 
ing forms were expected to inerea-e 
siuuihaneously as a result of scattoldini. 

Subjects 

The participants wore M tiwoe.ir 
olds who attended halt -day kindoi - 
garten in a U)w-income, multi-ethnie, 
urban school. Over of the chil- 
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dren in this school qualified for receiv- 
ing free or reduced lunch. The students 
at this school were considered to be an 
"‘at-risk’’ population by the district. The 
Scaffolded Writing technique was 
implemented in four classrooms {two 
morning sections and two afternoon 
sections) that were taught by two 
teachers. 

The two teachers who participated 
in this study were trained in the use of 
the Scaftolded Writing technique dur- 
ing an in-service workshop. The teach- 
ers used the technique twice a week 
with small groups of four to six chil- 
dren. In addition to Scaffolded Writing 
opportunities, children participated in 
a literature rich environment that 
included ccMV'^iderable amounts of read- 
ing by the teachers, the use of big 
book> and rhymes, and a great deal of 
writing modeled by rb.e teaci'ier using 
Scaffolded Wriung. There was no for- 
mal reading instruction nor were phon- 
ics or letter drills a part of the kinder- 
garten cuiTiculiim. 

Procedure 

Writing sample> were adlecied 
Iroiu ihe normal journal writing acti\*i- 
tv that occurred three times a week. 
The .simple collected in ScptemlxT 
that contained the most exton>iN’c writ- 
ing ettort was used as the baseline for 
unassi>ted pertormaneo. This samjde 
was eomjxuxvl tt^ twt) examples ot 
Seatfolded W'riring. l.'^ne was taken in 
November after teachers had used 
SeaHolded Writing toi approximately 
one month, and the other in Mav 
when the children were using 
Scailolded WViting on their nwn. 

C.»entrv’s Seale ot Writing fOentrv 
vN Cullei, was u>ed to deauMi- 

sira.ie the ehildren's piogresN in torimng 
letters, representing MUinds, and mov- 
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ing toward conventional spelling. 
Gentiy^s scale was chosen because it 
had the clearest and the most detailed 
definitions of the characteristics of 
each level. Children were rated to be at 
a specific level if 75% or more of their 
writing was consistent with the level 
described. Writing samples were ana- 
lyzed by three independent raters. 

In addition, the writing samples 
were analyzed for the meaningful quali- 
ty of the message, that is, the extent to 



which the message made sense (Sulzby, 
1992). These characteristics were rated ' 
independently on a yes or no basis. 
Information from the children’s reread- 
ings was collected using teachers' anec- 
dotal records. 

Results 

See Table 1 for a summary^ of the 
results. In September, before teachers 
started to use Scaffolded Writing, 20 
out of the 34 children were at the level 
where they used scrib- 
bles and pictures to 
represent their stories. 
Some of them would 
not attempt to write 
on their own at all, 
preferring to dictate 
their stories to the 
teacher. Fourteen of 
the children began at 
the pre -communica- 
tive level. Many of 
these children wrote 
messages that were noi 
related to tlie picture. 
Some of the messages 
contained lists unre- 
lated words while 
other messages con- 
tained sentences. Only 
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Figure 7: Typical Examples of Kindergarten Children's 
Unassisted Writing 



Table 1 Summary of the Results of the Case Study Children’s Writing With and 
Without Scaffolding from September through May 



Level 

Date 

of the Sample 

September 

(Unassisted) 

November 

(Teacher-Ass'sted 

Scaffolded Writing) 

May 

(Independent 
use of 

Scaffolded Writing) 



Scribbles, 

Marks, Pre- Semi- Phonetic/ 

or Pictures Only Communicative Phonetic Transitional 



20 



14 



10 









0 



23 



17 
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two ''hildren generated long and 
involved oral stories that they attempt- 
ed to record. There were no attempts 
to use invented spelling. Letters used in 
the written messages did not corre- 
spond to the phonemes present in the 
oral stories. Children were unable to 
reread their messages consistently and 
were more likely to make up a com- 
pletely new story rather than remember 
what they intended to write. Figure 7 
shows typical examples of childrens 
writing in September. 

By November, when the second 
sample was collected, the children had 
been using Scaffolded Writing for a 
month with the teacher representing 
each word of the message with a high- 
lighted line. At this time, all of the 
children except one were writing at a 
level higher than their inirial level as 
shown in Table 1. As measured by 



Gentry s Scale, of the children who in 
September were at the level of scrib- 
bles, all but one were now^ at the pre- 
communicative level and nine were 
now writing at semi-phonetic level. 

The child who did not show any 
progress continued to use scribbles 
mixed with random letters. 

The November sample showed 
that all of the children initially at the 
pre-communicative level, moved to the 
semi-phonetic level. Most of the chil- 
dren had begun to represent some 
sounds with letters. All of the children 
wrote beginning sounds consistently. 
Some also included ending consonants 
and medial vowel sounds in some of 
their words. All of the messages were 
now' read immediately after the writing 
with the children pointing at the lines 
as they read. All the messages were 
meaningful. There were no lists ot 

unreliited words and 
all of the messages 
w’crc directly related 
to the pictures. 
Figure S shows 
examples of teacher- 
assisted use of 
Scaffolded Writing. 

In May, alter 
using Scafftdded 
Writing for eight 
months, cl^ildren 
began to draw high- 
lighted lines when 
planning their own 
messages. By this 
time. children 
were aide to i eaten - 
ali:e the message on 
•their own and use 
private speech with- 
out the tcaclTer's 
help. The teacher 
no longer helped 
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Figure 8; Exam; les of Children's Use of Scaffolded 
Writing-Teacher-Assisted Stage 
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the children extensively with their 
writing, offering only occasional assis- 
tance with the sounding out of certain 
w'ords. 

judging by the May samples, chil- 
dren had made even greater progress in 
the use of phonetic representation of 
words and invented spelling. None of 
the children used scribbling or random 
letters to represent words. All represen- 
tations were phonetic in some way. 
Some children wrote several sentences 
that formed a story. All of the children 
could read back their story and would 
point to each line while reading the 
intended word, whether it was fully or 
only partially represented by letters. 
Simple sight words were conventionally 
spelled and all other words were writ- 
ten in invented spelling. The invented 
spelling of some children reflected their 
reliance on rhe sounds of the w^ord 
(e.g., ‘ uv" for “oP or "ol” for “all”) as 



well as reliance on visual memory (e.g., 
“two” for “to”). These children’s writ- 
ing combined the characteristics of 
phonetic and transitional levels. None 
of the children reached the level of 
conventional spelling. By May, all of 
the children continued to write mean- 
ingful messages and the number of mes- 
sages that contained more than one 
sentence increased. Teachers reported 
that the rereadings had become more 
accurate. Figure 9 illustrates typical 
examples of writing when children 
were using Scaffolded Writing indepen- 
dently. 

Teachers reported they had not 
before had at-risk children in their 
classrooms who wrote so much and 
who were so ad\’anccd in phonemic 
representation. They reported that by 
May, they did noFhave to direct any 
writing — that children wrote during 
journal time, often electing to stay to 
write rather than 
moving on to other 
activities. There was 
tremendous interest in 
reading their messages 
to others as well as 
reading messages writ- 
ten by others. Many 
children demonstrated 
a stronger Interest in 
reading than the 
teachers had expected. 

Discussion 

As we can see 
from the data, the use 
of materialization and 
private speech in the 
form of Scaffolded 
Writing did produce 
mc^re advanced writ- 
ing compared to the 
level of writing the 
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Figure 9: Examples of Children's Independent Use of 
Scaffolded Writing 
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children produced when unassisted. 

The progress was demonstrated in the 
use of more advanced appearing forms 
of writing, increased use of invented 
spelling, and increased length and quah 
ity of the messages. The difference 
between unassisted writing and 
Scaffolded Writing varied between 
individual children indicating the dif- 
ferences in their zones of proximal 
development. 

Scaffolded Writing followed the 
predicted path of all scaffolding — it 
began with assistance by another per- 
son, was eventually appropriated or 
used by the children with little outside 
support, and later became unnecessary 
as internalizatiiM^ occurred. After the 
scaffolds were reino\^ed, the perfor- 
mance remained at a high level — there 
was little regression to earlier Icss- 
advanced appearing forms. The fact 
that children did not decrease their 
level ot writing after the teachers’ assis- 
tance was no It^mgcr present, suggests 
that material i;ai ion and private speech 
became the childrens (nvn “tods”, 

Ir is difficult to ascertain from the 
licerauirc typical levels and rates of 
development for the average kinder- 
garten child. However, in comparing 
these data to the levels of writing iden 
tiffed by Siilzby (1^96), these children 
seem tci he performing at higher levels 
than expected — particularly for an at- 
risk popular icM'i. Nevertheless, the cur- 
rent study is a preliminary (MK', and thi 
degree ti^ which Scaffolded Writing 
a.ssists children more than (Mher meth- 
ods t'>f writing in.struetion needs to he 
investigated empirically with controlle 
Ntudies. 

In conclusion, we suggest that 
Seaffoldcvl Writing provides educators 
with hoth a mn el research tool lo 
examine cliildrcns learning of literacy 
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skills and an effective way to support 
early writing. As a research tool, 
Scaffolded Writing makes it possible to 
establish the higher level of a child's 
ZPD when the lower level is deter- 
mined by the child's unassisted writing. 

It also provides a different context to 
study the relationship between different 
strands in the development of emergent 
writing. For example, in our study, it 
was oh.servcd that an increase in mes- 
sage length was not necessarily accom- 
panied by a decrease in the develop- 
mental form of writing. 

The Scaffolded Writing method 
also holds promi:.e as a new instruction- 
al technique that may be used by class- 
room teachers. It allows teachers to 
prenade appropriate individual support 
while at tite same time to work with a 
small group of children. Scaffolded 
Writing facilitates the transition to 
independent writing. It supports the 
child's message prcxluction, thus pre- 
ser\'ing the critical link between mean- 
ing and writing. It helps the child to 
distinguish the “wt^rd” within the flow 
of that message and stabilizes the link 
heUveon meaning, oral speech, and the 
written wt'>rd. It adds [o our repertoire 
of appropriate types of support in the 
area of einergem literacy — expanding 
the tactic.s to include materialization 
and pri\'ate speech. In this way, we ful- 
fill Vygiwsky s ideal that, “The teacher 
imist orient his wiM'k nt'>t yesieid.iy's 
development in the child hut on 
lomoritnv Only then will he be able 
lo u>e instruct ita'i lo bring o[\i tlu* . 
puKoses of development that lie in the 
A naie of proximal Llex'clc^pmenr’ 
(Wgoiskv, 19S7, p. 2 1 1 ). 
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Abstract 

This paper compares the historical roots and principles of three current 
bodies of literature, all of which advocate school and curricuhtr reform. 
Originating from different Helds, dci'ciopmen tally appropr/ate practice (early child- 
hiHKl), uholc iangwage (literacy education), and a)7umuou5 p7‘ogrc55 (educational 
leadership) are presented and compared hy authors representing each field. A 
discussion of common roots and threads among these fields concludes the paper. 



As a century and a millennium 
both draw lo a close, it is clear that 
many profossiiMial fields have under- 
gone revoluticms (Kuhn, 1970) and this ' 
includes the ways in which educators 
are contemplating learning, develop- 
ment. and schiuding in general. Several 
different disciplines are ottering new 
ways or revising <dd ways of \-iewing 
knowledge and the world in general. .A 
curious common thread anuaig discus- 
sions in various fields is a muion of 
wholeness and connectedness, or the 
inter- re hi ted ness of features, pheruMne- 
na, subjects, or ideas. 

In conjunction with the chatiges 
emerging, different educaric'inal fields or 
pri'iiessional scieieiies put kwlh sumtna- 
lii'iis ol ilieir ideas or principles ti'ir the 



benefit of practitioners in their field. 
These suiumai ive principles represent a 
long genesis of ideas, research, and 
scholarly <,liscussi(m that have germi- 
nated over many decades. For educators 
whe^ have multi-disciplinary and inter- 
disciplinary loyalties, it hecomes appar- 
ent that the principles, practices, and 
issues expounded ha\’c similar proper- 
ties and ctnnmon threads, and often 
appear congruent. This paper explores 
the similarities and differences in the 
espoused principles fn>m three related 
disciplines in education: dewlopmen- 
tally appropriate practice, whole lan- 
guage, and OMitiiuious progress, buch 
an exploratitm dcimmstrates a high 
degree of ct^nsonsu- ami^ng the three 
Holds with respect lo host practices tor 
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teaching and learning and provides 
members in each field an opportunity 
to consider the language of consensus 
and to recognize that highly similar 
messages in the three related fields rep- 
resent a reinforcement of each body of 
beliefs and writings. 

The principles derive from differ- 
ent fields. The first of these involves 
the principles of devebpmentally appro^ 
priate practice from the early childhood 
educators and is framed by the 
National Association for the Education 
of Young Children (Bredekamp, 1987; 
Bredekamp & Copple, 1997). The sec- 
ond set of principles is extracted from 
numerous sources in the literacy educa- 
tion body of knowledge and is referred 
to as whole language. The third set of 
principles emanates from the educa- 
tional leadership movement, which is 
looking at schools and their restructur- 
ing, and is referred to as principles of 
continuous progress. 

All three aurhc'irs ha\^e varying 
degrees of experience in all of these 
schools (T thought. Yet, because we 
each had (uir rocus more strongly in 
one as we followed parallel but differ- 
ent career ladders, wc have chosen here 
to present separately the roots and 
tenets of our respective backgrounds 
(developmental ly appropriate practice, 
[Vander Wilt], whole language, 

[Kasten], conti munis progress, [Lolli]), 
and then subsequently to compare and 
contrast these three K^^dies of thought. 

Proptmenrs of the three schcn'>ls of 
thought may vary and perhaps even 
disagree on aspects of the principles, 

Wc view' such discussions as the 
healthy and scholarly dialogue that 
keeps any school of thought dynamic 
rather than dogmatic. Wc make the 
assumption here, since each of these 
scluH^ls of thought is based on a grow- 



ing body of research and thinking, that ’ 
as the processes continue to evolve, the 
resulting principles, too, will constantly 
be in revision. This article then, will 
likely date itself within a decade. Thus, 
we examine issues as they are now, with 
change as an imminent expectation. 

For each area we will describe the rele- 
vant principles, consider the key fig' 
ures, and present the implications for 
education. 

What is Developmentally 
Appropriate Practice? 

Developmentally appropriate prac- 
tice (DAP) has become a buzz word in 
educational circles, suggesting a variety 
of meanings and practices. In an effort 
to articulate clearly the meaning of 
DAP and its implications for educa- 
tional practice, the National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) developed a com- 
prehensive statement of developmen- 
tally appropriate practices (Bredekamp, 
1987; Bredekamp ik Copple, 1997), 
While DAP has typically been associat- 
ed with the education of young chil- 
dren, the term has recently taken on a 
broader definition. For instance, the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International (ACEI) has a puhlication 
entitled Developmentally Appropriate 
Middle Level Schools (Manning, 1993), 
wliich examines the developmental 
concerns of early adolescence witl'i 
implications for curricular and instruc- 
tional decisions. In recent years, DAP 
has come to mean that educational 
practice must always account tor the 
developmental levels of students, no 
matter their age. 

As defined by the NAEYC, DAP 

has three dimensic’jns: age appropriatc- 
ne.ss, individual appropriateness, and 
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knowledge of children’s social and cuh 
rural contexts. Age appropriateness 
suggests that “there are universal, pre- 
dictable sequences of growth and 
change that occur in children” 
(Bredekamp, 1987, p. 2). Awareness of 
typical sequences of growth and 
change, then, provides a framework 
from which teachers prepare the learn- 
ing environment and plan appropriate 
experiences” (Bredekamp, 1987, p. 2). 
Individual appropriateness addresses 
the uniqueness of the development of 
each child, as reflected in each child’s 
pattern of growth, personality, learning 
style, and family background. Thus, 
while a teacher forms a framework for 
curriculum that is age appropriate, the 
additional awareness of individual chil- 
dren’s interests and understandings pro- 
vides further direction for curriculum 
and adult interactions with children. 
The third and latest addition to DAP is 
knowledge of children's social and cul- 
tural contexts io ensure that learning 
experiences are meaningful, relevant, 
and respectful h^r the participating 
children and their families” (Brede- 
kainp & Copple, 1997, p. 9). 

Who's Who in DAP Today 

A number of contemporary educa- 
tional leaders have provided support for 
NAEYCs position on DAP. Constance 
Kamii, a former student of Piaget, con- 
rinuc'S CO apply Piagetian theory to 
teaching, parvieiilarly the teaching ot 
mathematics (Brewer. 1992). David 
Elkind has written several books on the 
misediication of young children. Mis 
writings have addressed the problem oi 
too much academic pressure, suggesting 
“iltat it is imicli healthier lor children 
tci ... develop in as stress-free an envi- 
ronmem .is possible*' (Brewer, 1992, p. 
20). Lillian Katz has focii>ed on the 
Lifcrcicy Tcachinj^ and Uwiuno 
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tcaching/leaming process. She believes - 
that teachers must be concerned about 
how children acquire attitudes, skills, 
and dispositions, in addition to knowl- 
edge (Katz, 1987). Other contemporary 
voices include those of David Weikart, 
Marian Hyson, Rosalind Charlesworth, 
and Majorie Kostelnik. These persons 
are representative of educators who are 
addressing educational issues from a 
perspective which complements the 
NAEYC’s position. 

DAP has evolved from a belief 
that children have within themselves a 
natural disposition rowafd learning into 
a comprehensive perspective which 
embraces a constructivist approach 
toward learning. Deeply embedded in 
DAP is the belief that children must 
actively construct their own knowledge 
through exploration and interaction 
with materials, peers, and adults. 

DAP Educational Principles 
and Practices 

Educational principles and prac- 
tices ihai are supportive of DAP 
include many strategies which are cur- 
rently encouraged by educational lead- 
ers and professional organizations. The 
guidelines developed by NAEYC 
(Bredekamp, 1987; Bredekamp &. 
Copple, 1997) draw together the exper- 
tise and experiences ofhundrcds of 
early childhood professionals. These 
beliefs were compiled by a commission 
of 29 persons representing a naiitmal 
membership of NAEYC, chaired by 
Bernard Spodek. A summary ot the 
central tenets oi DAP, with a special 
locu^ on the primary grades, is present- 
ed below. .A more complete description 
ot DAP is available in the work of 
Bredekamp and (topple (1997). 
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Age and Individual Appropriateness 

As was noted earlier, the central 
tenet of DAP is that “best” educational 
practice for children includes three 
dimensions: age appropriateness, indi- 
vidual appropriateness, and honor of 
the child’s social and cultural back- 
ground. Therefore, adherence to DAP 
suggests that teachers must be aware of 
and account for the typical sequences 
of growth and change which “provide a 
framework from which teachers prepare 
the learning environment and plan 
appropriate experiences” (Bredekamp, 
1987, p. 2), as well as be aware of and 
account for individual children’s devel- 
opment, understandings, and interests. 

Not only should common learning 
experiences that meet the needs of all 
or most of the children be provided, 
but experiences that meet the needs of 
only one or a few' children must he pro- 
vided as well. Not all children should 
be expected to achieve the same skills 
or understandings. In addition to the 
above, revised guidelines include: (a) 
the critical role of the teacher; (h) ihe 
concept that classrc'^oms arc learning 
communities; (c) the role o( culture; 

(d) the significant role of families; (o) 
attention to children with special 
needs; (0 the importance of meaning' 
fill and relevant curriculum; (g) auth' 
entic assessment practices; and (h) the 
importance of an infrastructure to 
deliver quality pri'jgrains (Bredekamp 
Copple, 1997). 

Wholeness of Children 

Children are whole persems; physi- 
cal, social, emc'»tional, and cognitive 
development arc inlcgraicd. While 
cognitive development is important, 
each area of development affects every 
other area of development. An under' 
standing ('^f the relationsliips that exist 
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among ail aspects of development 
strengthens the teacher’s ability to fos- 
ter the development of each child’s 
whole person. 

Active Involvement 

Children must be active partici- 
pants in their own learning. Only they 
can construct their understandings and 
meanings from their life experiences. 
Affirming this belief means that teach- 
ers must provide many opportunities for 
children to assume an active role in 
their own learning, recognizing that 
they cannot “pour” meaning and 
understanding into children’s minds. 

Interaction with Adults, Peers, and 
Materials 

Learning occurs when children 
interact wdth both people and materials 
in their environments. Interactions 
between children and adults as well as 
other children facilitates children’s 
mental manipularicm and ownership of 
ideas. Furthermore, manipulation of 
real, ccuicretc, and relevant materials 
also contributes xo children’s under- 
staiidings. Children learn through both 
talking and touching. 

Authentic Experiences 

Children learn best from personal- 
ly meaningful experiences that flow 
from the reality of their li\'cs and are 
authentic. Wlien .schi'xd experiences 
rcUcct the reality ol life beyond the 
school, IcarninL! is more purposeful and 
relevant fr>r learners. Furthermore, all 
the experiences oi the .school day — and 
life — arc pcnentially meaningful learn- 
ing opportunities. Even times in the 
.school day which might he perceived as 
“down time” (e.g., recess, lunch hour, 
and transitions) provide opp^Ktun ivies 
tor personal growth. 
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Appropriate Learning Activities 

Appropriate learning activities 
include projects, learning centers, and 
activities such as building, drawing, 
writing, discussing, and reading. Engag' 
ement of children in independent 
research, excursions, interviews, and 
the practice of social skills leads to 
individual involvement in learning. 
Activities involving exploration, dis- 
co ver^\ and problem solving are recom- 
mended, especially when learning math 
and science concepts. Additionally, 
cooperative and individual as i')pposed 
to competitive activities are more 
appropriate. 

Integrated Curriculum 

The curriculum should enable chil- 
dren to make connections among and 
between ideas and knowledge. Distinct- 
ions amoi^g the various subject areas 
arc arbitrary and nor very meaningful 
for children. Integrated thematic units 
ftirin the loundarit)n for a devclopmen- 
tally appropriate curriculum. 

Intrinsic Motivation 

Fostering inirij'isic moiivatitm \va< 
the pineniial to suppi"»rr the devcK>p- 
ineni ot rc.^ponsiblc and autonomous 
learners, that learners who develop : 
passion and love lor a lifetime of learn- 
ing. Intrinsic motivation is cnhaiK'ed 
when children become engaged in and 
commuted a eurriculum that is per- 
son. illy meaningful. Additionally, 
empowering learners to make meaning 
tul and appropiiate ehtaecs also eon- 
irtbuies to inirin'^ic motivation (or an 
ownership of vesponsihiliiy. 

Authentic Assessment 

l:\ alnation of elnldren’s progress 
should flow directly from the tasks aiu 
experiences in which learners have 
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engaged. Assessment strategies include 
regular observation, which is recorded 
and regularly reported to parents in the 
form of narrative comments. Further- 
more, meaningful evaluation should 
lead to improved instruction. In other 
words, evaluation and instruction must 
be integrally related so that each 
informs the other. 

Inappropriateness of Grade Retention 
Grade retention is inappropriate. 
The assumption of DAP is that each 
child grows and develops ar his or her 
own pace. Since childreri do nor grow 
at the same pace, the classroom must 
meet and accommodate the unique 
learning needs of each child. In many 
instances, it may serve a child best tci 
he part of a family grouping in which 
children’s ages span more than the tra- 
ditional one year. Also, meeting the 
special needs of most children witlnn 
the regular cla.ssroom is realistic, gi\en 
the assumption that children are not 
expected lo achieve at the same pace. 

Literaey Des elopment 

Through a variety ot interesting 
and meaningful experiences, children 
construct and "expand their abilities to 
\ cixnmiini'.'ai e ca*allv aiul through read- 
ing and witmg .. . Subskilh such as 
learning kaiers, phonics, and word 
recognition arc taught as needed to 
individual clnlJivi^ and small groups 
through cnjovahle acii\ ilie>" (Hivde- 
' . kamp, D^S7, p. 70k 

Role of Culruro and Families 

The mo.si recent revision of DAP 

expands awareness of the wht'le child 
bv calling for an iindersiaiKling of chil- 
drens family .uul cuhuiv. This under- 
1 si.inding by teachers and caregiwrs will 
assist in making airriculuni meaningful 
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and relevant and will honor an individ^ 
ual’s diversity (Bredekamp & Copple, 
1997). 

SurnTTiary 

To summarize, DAP embraces a 
comprehensive set of guidelines, the 
goal of which is to empower learners to 
construct their own knov/ledge, based 
on real and meaningful life experi' 
ences. Furthermore, these practices are 
not meant to minimize the importance 
of the teacher; teachers play a signifi- 
cant role in designing and providing 
experiences that support all children at 
their growing edge. The learning com- 
munity, which is developmentally 
appropriate, is one in which learners 
are actively involved in “meaning-mak- 
ing’' that is reflective of who they are at 
a given point in time and is supportive 
of their growth and development in 
ways that are personally engaging and' 
relevant to their life experiences, there- 
by honoring the family and culture 

What is Whole Language? 

Explaining whole language may be 
as difficult as explaining the principles 
o( a major world religion in the space 
of a matchbook cover. Part of the diffi- 
culty stems from the fact that there is a 
difference between what whole lan- 
guage is (a body of knowledge) and 
what whede language docs (principles 
for practice). Whtde language emanates 
frtan a set of beliefs and assumptions. 
These beliefs and assumptions represent 
the best in what the field of language 
arts/reading has to offer in terms o( rhe 
emerging body of kncm-lcdgc regarding 
language learning and becoming liter- 
ate. Keeping in mind the extreme diffh 
CLilty and impossibility of covering all 
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bases, this section will present sojne of 
the roots of whole language, followed 
by some of the principles. 

Research Launching 
Whole Language 
The body of knowledge now called 
whole language was launched from a 
variety of disciplines that all involved 
learning, language, and literacy. Each 
contributed theory and research that 
illuminated the process of educating 
people in the combined language arts. 
These strands derive from: (a) psychol- 
ogy and its constructivist-based views 
of learning; (b) research on oral lan- 
guage development and linguistics; (c) 
miscue analysis, which involves the 
study of the process by which people 
read connected discourse; (d) the 
research on writing as a developmental 
process (including spelling as a compo- 
nent of the process); (e) the study of 
reader response to different kinds of 
text in the field of English; and (f) the 
incorporation of qualitative, descriptive 
research paradigms from the field of 
anthropology. Obviously these roots are 
substantial and complex. Therefore, 
only a brief explanation will he includ- 
ed here, and readers are urged to read 
further. 

Constructivist Based Learning 
Cognition implies entities of 
knowledge, consciousness, intelligence, 
thinking, imagining, creating, inferring, 
prt^blcin solving, conceptualizing, clas- 
sifying, relating, symbolizing, and per- 
haps fantasizing and dreaming (Flavell, 
1977). Cognitivism nnA construcii\asm 
have their roots in the work of Piaget, 
which describes cc^gnition as a system 
of interacting processes “which gener- 
ate, code, transform, and cuherwisc 
manipulate information of various 
sorts” (Flavell, 1977, p. 12). Phis view 
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of learning is very complex and multi- 
layered. 

Vygotsky, a Russian psychologist, 
contributed to knowledge of cognition 
when he explored the relationship 
beuveen thought and language and the- 
orized about the more subtle workings 
of the mind. He urged that one must 
consider the relationship between 
learning and development, and not 
view learning as a purely external 
process (Vygotsky, 1978). He went on 
to suggest that good teaching should be 
slightly in advance of development, so 
that learners are constantly stretched. 
Vygotsky describes his notion of “the 
zone of proximal development” as the 
place between what a learner can do 
alone in problem solving and what can 
be accomplished with the powerful ele- 
ment of collaboration between peers 
and between adults and children. 
Vygotsky’s contributions to the founda- 
tion of whole language are vital and 
deserve further study on the part of any 
interested reader. 

Roots of Whole Language Specific to 
Literacy Learning 

Three areas of research that are 
highly essential to the development of 
whole language are each mcnticu'icd 
here briefly because they are discipline- 
specific. Fin-^t of all, a number of 
respected scholars fostered thinking 
about the interrelationships of reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking in vari- 
ous ways, and examining language, tak- 
ing into consideration its external rela- 
tion to its stK'ial cont'cxr, including the 
form, content, and expressit)n. 

Language learning was viewed as a sys- 
tem ol constructions oi meanings in a 
semitUic, or symbol system (Halliday, 
1980) and aptly coined the expre.ssitni 
ior language development as “Learning 
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How to Mean,” which is also the title 
of a landmark book on the subject 
(Halliday, 1977; 1980). Young chil- 
dren’s knowledge (schema) was also 
examined front the perspective of what 
they know instead of what they do not 
know, referring to them as tacit analyz- 
ers of language (Read, 1971). Their 
early knowledge of phonetic subtleties, 
including their use and logical and sys- 
tematic errors, taught us that the 
process of language learning cannot be 
simply memorization, as that would not 
account for children’s ability to spell 
unfamiliar words. 

A second area of research emerged 
in the early 1960’s when Ken Goodman 
began to look at reading from the 
premise that it must be a “language 
process.” By observing readers engaged 
in the process, aifalyzing variations in 
the reading, and examining the nature 
of the errors or miscues in the context 
of the comprehending of the text, 
Goodman identified a psycholinguistic 
basis for reading (Goodman, 1970; 
1973). Simultaneously, Frank Smith, a 
Canadian researcher, was examining 
reading in a similar fashion and 
reached the same conclusions, also call- 
ing reading a psycholinguistic process 
(Smith, 1973; 1978). Extensive suhse- 
quent studies incorporated miscue 
analysis into every aspect of reading 
instruction, applying its principles to 
practical considerations (e.g., Allen, 
1976; Goodman, 1979; Gocxlman, 
Watson, & Burke, 1987; etc.). All this 
research pn'jposes a descriptive \’iew 
literacy learning in authentic situa- 
tions. 

A third area of significant research 
was in writing devolopmein. Re- 
searchers began to look at writing as 
both a cognitive process, and as a 
de\ elopmenial one. Re.^enrehers in scc- 
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ondary and higher education first 
looked at the cognitive nature of writ- 
ing, noting, for example, that writing 
has inherent subprocesses that involve 
extensive, intensive thinking (Emig, 
1977 ; Flower, 1981 ; Flower & Hayes, 
1980 ; Odell, 1980 ; Perl, 1980 ). Mean^ 
while, researchers in elementary educa^ 
tion were looking at the emergent, 
developmental writing of young chil- 
dren, noting the parallels in the process 
to oral language learning, and seeing it 
as an active process of constructing 
meaning (Calkins, 1983 ; Chomsky, 
1971; Clay, 1975; Graves, 1983 ). With 
the focus on the relarionship between 
reading and writing, the tenn “emer- 
gent literacy” resulted with researchers 
who looked at children’s developing 
concepts about print and written lan- 
guage (c.g., Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982; 
Goodman & Alrwerger, 1981; Harstc, 
Woodward, & Burke, 1984; Holdaway, 
1979; Tealc, 1986; etc.). This resulted 
in an increasingly developmental view 
(T children’s lileracy learning with the 
child at the center of the pnKcss. 

Reader Transactions with Text 
Another area of scholarly pursuit 
that was occurring sinuiltaneoiisly with, 
and in some cases prior to, much of the 
aforemcntii')ncJ work came from the 
field of literature. Rosenblatt, whose 
work began in the 1930 s and wa.s later 
reissued (Rosenblatt, 1978), dispelled 
oaiiier notions hcKI by many theorists 
that meaning was somehow inside a 
story or piece of text, and that readers 
needed to interpret it correctly and 
accurately. Rosenblatt asserted that 
readitig events have three constituent 
part.s rhar all contrihuie to the experi- 
ence (^»f literature, including readers 
with all of their prior knowledge 
(schema), physical texts written down 
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on paper, and intended messages of the 
authors. These three constituents, 
Rosenblatt argued, result not in an 
interaction, but rather a transaction. 

Each transaction, she argued, resulted 
in some change on the part of the read- 
er. Rosenblatt’s work gloved nicely with 
ongoing research in the field of reading 
which began to look at comprehend- 
ing, the process, as opposed to compre- 
hension, the product ol reading. 

Research Paradigms 

One of the most significant coniri- 
biiticms to the whole language body of 
knowledge comes from the field of 
anthropology where areas can be stud- 
ied in-depth, and within the context of 
the larger picrure of human living. 

Heath (1983) taught the field to view 
the hig picture, consideririg how Ian 
guage learning relates to culture. Much 
educational research in the p.tst wa^ of 
shorr duration and investigated a par- 
ticular behavior, .strategy, or tcchtuque 
(Hiisidc the realm o{ the Cia.u-xi (A the 
social structure in which it wiuilJ onli- 
narily take place. Heath’s Wavs uhh 
\V'o7’d.s provided us with new insij^ht lor 
cotisidcritig a variety of research 
mcthcjdologies, itu'ludinu naiiiralistic 
inciuiry (Guba, 1 978), 

Other Whole Language Influences 
In addition to the above-nuav 
tioiK\l fields anil lines (»1 inqimy lhai 
constitute some roots ol wluL* lan- 
guage, there a [^arade ol jx-ople^ 
thirikers abv)ut ediKaiiiai lo wluini 
whole language is also iiulebted. jolin 
Dewey is one who is til ten tiled and 
qiuaetl (e.g., IVwey, 1929) ,is the prip. 
ciples of his pr<^giessi\’e m.ovemeni are 
echoed in the i^rinciples and in the 
practices that follow. Indeed, mam 
others hail .seni intents that focused on 
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the individual or on the whole person 
and the power of experience in learn' 
ing that form the long genesis of whole 
language thought. 

Principles of Whole Language 
In different sources, one will see 
different principles of whole language 
presented, but all have the same com' 
mon thread, spirit, and intent. Because 
of ihc immense size of the bodies that 
contribute to the foots of whole lan^ 
guage, it is difficult to state those priii' 
ciplcs concisely. Part of this difficulty is 
in the fact that some of the principles 
apply to learning in general, and some 
refer more specifically to language 
learning. Consequently, the principles 
of whole language in reality apply to all 
areas of curriculum, a fact which is 
indicative of the wholeness and inter' 
relatedness that describe all three top' 
ics in this paper. In this section we 
<u tempt \o synthesize the principles 
I nan several different sources. 

Whole Language Principles Applying 
to all Learning and Curriculum 

As stated earlier, although the 
whole language body oi literature 
emerged frtnn language '■related sources, 
whole language thcLirists have not coi'i' 
fined their ideas to reading, writing, lis' 
telling, and speaking. Part of the thrca».l 
of wholeness and imer'Omnecredness 
that characterizes wholv language 
makes it paradoxical to speak ol lan- 
guage learning without tlw rest of tin' 
picture. 

The learner. Ba.sic to whole laiv 
gihige principles is that the learner is 
active and involved in the process. 

This IS necessary because language 
learning is a highlv person<il and social 
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Poplin, 1988). In other words, language 
and literacy are developed when learn' 
ers use them in meaningful, functional 
ways, interacting with teachers, learn- 
ers, family, and the wider community. 

The teacher, A basic whole lan- 
guage principle is that teachers are pro- 
fessionals who continue to learn and 
grow and who are responsible for class- 
room decisions based on their knowl- 
edge, their observations of children, 
and th.cir reflection of daily classroom 
events (Cazden, 1992; K. Goodman, 
1986; Y. Goodman, 1989). They are 
participating members of the classroom 
community and models for the process- 
es they teach (Y. Goodman, 1989; 
Raines, 1995). 

The Curriculum and the Classroom 

Classrooms arc expected to be 
meccas of rich learning environments 
with access to quality children s lirera- 
ture, inforniaticmal Kudiss and reference 
sources, and with ample opportiinirics 
to use rich resources to inquire about 
engtiging questions relevant to chil- 
dren’s li\'cs ;ind their luiures (C'azclcn, 
1992; K. Goodman, 1986; Raines & 
Cmoady, 1990; \XAavcn 1990). .A fur- 
ther principle is that these en\’iron- 
ment'^ lend lhem^el^■es to authentic, 
ineaningliiL integrated curriculum in 
which language processes are means 
rather than ends and the context 
includes opportunities for learner 
choice (C'azden, 1 992; C 'ordiero, 1992; 
CTafli)n, 1991; R. CnuKlrnan, 1 986; Y. 
Goodman, 19S9; rojslin, 199,S). In con- 
junciion with ih.is ca^nnecied curricu- 
lum which Mmnlates real lile situations, 
events, and circumstances, are the 
expect at ion> that lhi> type of learning 
will be motn aiing for all learners and 



proce.ss (C'azden, 1992; C'rahon, 1991; 
K. (.niodman, 1986; Y. CuH^dman, 1989; 



that all children will learn and eventu- 
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ally be successful (Raines (S?. Canady, 
1990; Weaver, 1990). 

Learning Theory 

Some whole language principles 
are simply restatements of sound learn- 
ing principles. For example, these may 
include acceptance of children where 
they are and acceptance of approxima- 
tions as signs of growth along a learn- 
ing continuum (Raines, 1995). In addi- 
tion, they may include the notions that 
learning proceeds from whole to part or 
from the big picture to the specific 
(Grafton, 1991; K. Goodman, 1986; 
Weaver, 1990); that modeling and 
demonstrations are at the heart of 
learning and teaching (Grafton, 1991); 
and that the learning process is spiral- 
ing but self regulating, with learners 
continuing to searcl'i for new meanings 
(Poplin, 1998). 

Principles of Whole Language Specific 
to Language Learning 

Although it is difficult to separate 
principles dealing with learning from 
those more specific to language learn- 
ing (and it may be paradoxical to do 
so), nonetheless, there arc themes that 
emerge in the literature. 

For one, attitude and expectation 
arc critical. A principle of whole lan- 
guage might he stated as: children must 
he accepted as readers and writers, and 
their aiiempis, their risk-taking, and 
the resulting approximai ions of lan- 
guage children produce must ho valued 
(Grafton, 1991; Raines & ('anady, 

1990; Weaver, 1990). 

Another principle involves the 
basic iK^rion that reading, writing, and 
oral language arc all related processes 
(Cjotuiman, C^oodman, & Hood, 1989), 
and that understanding these processes 
dc\'clops from whole t(^ jvart rather 
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chan in small, unrelated fragments 
(Grafton, 1991; K. Goodman, 1986; Y. . 
Goodman, 1989). Such an idea is, 
again, likely a result of the principle 
that language learning (like other 
learning) is socially constructed and 
personal (Grafton, 1991; Goodman, 

1986; Weaver, 1990) and that develop- 
ing language is empowering to learners 
as they continue to “learn how to 
mean” in language (Goodman, 1986, p. 
26). 

As in the principles presented ear- 
lier involving curriculum, whole lan- 
guage blossoms in the context of a rich 
learning environment (Cazden, 1992; 
Raines & Canady, 1990) that is well 
stocked with quality books and other 
resources and that offers learners t)ppor- 
tLiniiics to chooJe how to use these 
materials in meaningful, functional 
contexts (Cazden, 1992; Cordeiro, 

1992; K. Gt>odman, 1986; Y. Goodman, 
1989; Weaver, 1990). 

As must be evidenr by now to the 
reader, these principles are complex 
and multi-layered because (^f the vast- 
ness of rhe body of literature from 
which they have emerged over time. 

Continuous Progress: An 
Old Idea With a New Twist 

Continuous pn^gress is easily 
defined as continuous movement 
through the curriculum. Hciwever, the 
que<fit)n then arises, “Whose move- 
ment through rhe curriculum — the 
group’s or the inJividuar.s?” Therein 
lies the misconception about this field 
of study. CLmtiniious prt>gress is intend- 
ed by it.s ft)llowers to j'^rovide for the 
mdiuidwtii's conrinuous movement 
through the curriculum. Only when the 
graded structure of schotding was 
impleinentcd in 1847 did individualized 
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instruction become the less preferred 
method (Goodlad & Anderson, 1987). 
Continuous progress, then, came to 
mean the class would continually and 
steadily move through textbooks and 
materials — ready or not. 

ContinMOU5 Progress Emerges 
Continuous progress as explored in 
the 1960s tended to rely heavily on 
matching instruction with cognitive 
development. Some situations that 
were called continuous progress were, 
in effect, what wc now refer to as “mas- 
tery learning” programs. Students were 
pretested prior to and post tested fol- 
lowing instruction. In some schools this 
instruction was individualized, and 
ocb.er schcx)ls used group instruction 
methods to facilitate the mastery learn- 
ing, according to Hillson and Bongo 
(1971): 

Continuous progress included the 
following characteristics: 

• children s achievements thus far arc 
viewed as baseline data It^r a starting 
p(unr 

• no ceilings are placed on learning 

• activities and t'lperation eliminate 
yupil retention and the need tor 
promotion 

• readiness is taken ii'it(') con aderaticai 
so success is iinmineni and habitual 

• patterns of tailurc arc avoided 

• continuous progress is enhanced bv 
teacher ccdlabt>nuion 

• flexibility is achieved through diller- 
entiated student -toadior activities, 
(p- 9) 

Many ot the early tu'eniicth ceniu- 
IV continLKHis progress models utilized a 
checklist style diagnosis and the Joplin 
plan of griHiping for insiruclion, which 
was a means of grcniping children in 
what was considered to be a more man- 
ageable way (Hills(Mi & Bongo, 1971; 
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Murray & Wilhour, 1971; Smith, 

1968). Teachers taught one level in 
reading and math and children needing 
that particular level came to the 
teacher no matter their age or physical 
size. Schools scheduled large blocks of 
time for reading and math instruction, 
whereby all classes had the same time 
for both subjects so movement of chil- 
dren was easily facilitated. For example, 
a six-year old needing a Level 10 
(fourth grade) basal went to the Level 
10 teacher during the block of time set 
aside for reading instruction. Joplin 
planning (Slavin, 1988) was another 
means of ability grouping for children. 
Concentration on the adopted texts 
used in the Joplin plan, with a check- 
lisr/mastcry approach, did not facilitate 
the type of individualized movement 
that continiKUis progress was meant to 
provide. Consequently, the results of 
such programs did not provide the 
“reform” f('»r which everyone had 
searched. 

Continuous Progress Today 

CAMUiiuious prt\gress for today’s 
student n<nv carries the impetus (^f cur- 
rent research on effective practice, 
leaching, and learning. Rather than the 
textbook or other adopted materials, 
the individual child becomes tlic focus 
of curriculum and insimcrion (Rtdlins, 
1968). The age-old assumption that 
childreir of the same age learn the same 
thing at the same lime in the same way 
has been jnit to rest with continuous 
progress advoca^e^ (Katz, Evangelou, & 
Hartman, The notion of rigid, 

graded classrooms, and promotion at 
the end of each school year is no longer 
af^l^licable. The schooling simcriirc 
becomes flexible an.d lied to childrens 
needs, not artificial calendars. 
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Following is a description of the 
general concepts and principles of con- 
tinuous progress as outlined by 
Anderson and Pavan (1992). 

Individual Differences 

Perhaps the single most important 
principle of the continuous progress 
movement is that individual differences 
among the population are accepted and 
respected. Diversity in the classroom is 
embraced. This principle is drawn from 
(Uher work on learning styles, child- 
centered teaching, and developmental- 
ly appropriate practice. Children are 
accepted for who they are and where 
they arc and taken as far as they can go 
indi\‘i dually by a teacher who uses a 
variety of instructional approaches, 
including hands-on learning, technolo- 
gy, and mini-skills lessons. 

Learning is the Work of the Child 
Learning, which is the work ol the 
child, is in tended to he not tMily ehah 
longing, hut rdsn pleasurable and 
rewarding. Continuous progress allows 
children lo be aware oi tlicir own 
learning and progress rather than being 
istdaie^.] Irom the evaluation process. It 
allows the children to cn\oy the learn- 
ing based on their inreresr, needs, aiivl 
abilities. They are engage^.! with ntcan- 
ingfiil learning on dieir developmental 
lex'els, which guarantees success arid 



conimueO imririsie mouvation. 
Appropriate instruct ional challenge^ 
c.stahiish a comfort lc\*cl that fosters 
risk takii^g. 



Recognizing the Whole Child 
The five areas ol gi\owth and 
doN'clopment — social, emotional, eog* 
niti\'e, physical, and aesthetic — are 
riurtured and caoni iiuioiislv asso.ssed as 
the whole cltild is recogni:e<L Toaehei 
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in continuous progress classrooms con- 
sider the whole child in making 
instructional decisions, providing chil- 
dren with a wide range of experiences 
and activities to nurture developmental 
needs. Interaction and self-expressions 
are viewed as vital elements of a con- 
tinuous progress classroom. 

Interaction with Others 

Children interact with other chil- 
dren and adults of varying personalities, 
backgrounds, abilities, interests, and 
age levels. The children are exposed to 
the outside world through interactions 
with classroom visitors as well as 
rhrough appropriate field trips and 
I'lcighlxv'hoiKi visit.s. The knowledge 
they develop and the experience they 
gain from these opportunitie.s f(U inter- 
action arc invaluable (Piaget, 1947; 
Vyg^^^tsky, 1978). Many classroom pro- 
jects arc best cXMuploted as a classroom 
unit, while other projects are host com- 
plored with community invoK’omem. 
The conrinuou-s progress classnuMU pn'i- 
viJes a flexible, varying style of group- 
ing lor experiences. 



i Flexible Arrangements for Progressing 

Srudonts arc expected to progress 
1 at their owri pace and in approj^riaiely 
1 - x'aricd way>. Instnicrion, leari'ting 

tl opjx^miniries, and mewemenr within 
the ciiiTiculum are indi\'idualizod io 
Cvirrespoi^d with individual needs, 
inlorcsls, and abilities. Cduldren are 
mo\'ed through the aiiTiciiliini contin- 
uum as they deima^sirate they are rctidy 
to move (Aihey, 1970). For exatnple, if 
a child, in the fi\*o areas of growth and 
de\'elopment mentioned alxn’o, signals 
that ho or she would he hotter served in 
an eddor age level classroom, the move- 
ment can occur at aity time during the 
.‘>chool year. True exuitiinuxis progress is 
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movement fluidly through the grades, 
multiagc classrooms, or school levels. 
This does not imply backward move- 
ment of children, nor the bouncing of a 
child up and down and then back to 
the younger age group. 

Expectations for Learning 

The expectations for learning are 
grounded in developmental learning 
theory-; henchinarks indicate what stu- 
dents are expected to learn over time. 
While this does nor imply that all chil- 
dren reach the benchmarks at the same 
time and in the same way, it does imply 
that standards exist which are based 
upon theories of child development. 
These standards serve as goals for the 
teacher, parent, and child. The stan- 
dards are not excuses fc^r retention or 
failure. They servo merely as guiding 
indicators of curriculum goals. 

Curricular areas arc integrated and 
center around learner intjuiry. Methods 
of inquiry and the skills of learning to 
learn — inquiry, evaluation, interpreta- 
tion., and application — arc taught and 
applied in relevant and purposeful 
activities. Childrci'i learn about broad 
concepts thnnigh individual research 
and inquiry. The teacher pro\ades 
opportunities to learn, the reference 
aiid study skills needed lo j^iirsue the 
inquiry, and the children provide rele- 
\*anr inh^rmarion to answer the ques- 
tion* generated. 

Assessment is Holistic, Continuous, 
and Comprehensive 

The assessment in a etanimunis 
progress clas>room mu>t he holistic in 
order to prov’ide infia’inai iiMt the 
whole child. Teachers use observations, 
anecdotal records, audio tapes, video 
tapes, pon folios, student asse^^sments, 
anLi Mvmy other lorms of authentic 
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assessments to analyze progress and to 
determine the next step for the child. 

By understanding the five areas of 
growth and development, teachers can 
more readily determine student needs. 
Documenting children’s growth over a 
period of time and at frequent, often 
daily, intervals is vital to achievement 
in continuous progress settings. 

Teachers are Empowered 

Teachers are empowered to create 
learning experiences and to use instruc- 
tiemai strategies at their own discretion 
as they orchestrate children’s progress 
based on perceived individual needs. 

The teacher chooses appropriate mate- 
rials for the individual child and directs 
his or her learning opportunities. Such 
greater creativity and flexibility are 
hallmarks of a continuous progress 
classroom. 

Summary’ 

In this section,, we have described 
the relevant concepts, principles, anvl 
philosophical bases o\ devek)pmeniaUy 
appropriate practice, whole language, 
and continuous progress. Table 1 siim- 
inarizes certain aspects of each o( these 
tltree related schools tT thought that 
ha\ e Jevelc»ped in parallel ways. Their 
striking simil.iriiies are presented in the 
tollowing section. 

Common Roots and Threads 

Develoj>mentaIly apprt^priate prac- 
tice, whole language philosophv, and 
CtnUiniuHis progre>> share common his- 
ti^ry and threads that now n«.^d to he 
identil'cd aiul explored. In e<miparing 
and ciati rusting the principles of each 
nf these areas, differences are ntU near- 
ly as apparent as .similarities. The ^.lif- 
terenees are evident in their i>rigins and 
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intent, not in their underlying princi^ 
pies. 

To recap, whole langimge is a philos- 
ophy for learning language with defi- 
nite implications for practice. The 
whole language movement originated 
in the literacy and language field. 
Implications for the classroom include 
authentic reading and writing experi- 
ences for diverse learners. Development 
tally appropriate practices, with begin- 
nings in early childhood education, are 
child-centered methodologies used in a 



experience concrete learning in an 
enjoyable atmosphere. Continuous 
progress, from educational leadership, is 
a view of how children move through 
the schooling structure in a coherent 
fashion with forward progress. 
Continuous progress is used to create 
diverse learning communities, free of 
rigid grade or age level structures. 

The guiding questions include: 

Can a context based on whole language 
philosophy exist without both develop- 
mentally appropriate practices and con- 



classroom. Hands-on experiences 
enable the teacher and children to 


tinuous progress? Can dcvclopmcntally 
appropriate pract ices he used without a 


Table 1 


Summary of Characteristics of Three Related Schools of Thought 




D.A.P. 


Whole Language 


Continuous Progress 


<0 

£ c 

S’!? 


Early Childhood 


Reading & literacy 


Educational 

Leadership 


qI 6 








Question 


How do we 
structure an 
early childhood 
environment for 
optimum, positive 
development? 


What are the optimum 
circumstances and 
environments to 
create lifelong 
readers, writers, and 
thinkers? 


What are the optimum 
schcoi structures that 
allow children to 
progress as needed 
through curriculum? 


Intent 


Explicate methods 
practice 


Articulate philos. of 
how kids learn, learn 
language, become 
literate. 


Suggest/ direct 
appropriate movement 
through schooling 
structures and 
institutions. 


Consequence 
or Implications 


Setting up child 
centered classrooms 
with hands-on 
experiences. 


Creating authentic 
reading/writing 
programs that 
provide for diverse 
learners growing into 
literacy. 


Create learning 
communities that suit 
diverse learners and 
are devoid of rigid 
grade/age level 
structures. 
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sense of whole lanp;uaj^e philosophy and 
continuous progress? Can continuous 
progress be achie\'eJ without a whole 
language philosophy and development 
tally appropriate practices? The 
answers to the quest unas are found in 
the threads that fc'^llow, always connect^ 
ing, not separating the three schools of 
thought. 

Commo7i Ancestors Claimed by 
Each Tradition 

When we explctrcd the roots of 
DAP, whole language, and continuous 
progress individually, it sot^n became 
apparent tliat each ot these traditions 
chums many of the same nnccstt'irs as 
its own. 

For example, all three traditions 
overtly claim both John Dewey and 
Jean Piaget as their grandparents. 

While each tradition mav grtninJ its 
wtuk nu>re heavily on st>me ancestors 
than others, that primarily because 
certain ancestors' work is mt»re cKv'^clv 
aligned with the gi\iK and praetice> ot 
each, hut the.se schoi.ir> are not reject' 
ed by the others. 

F'or example, the wi^rk ot Pest.do::i 

(1746'1827), Fnedi-k-li hxM (\1S1- 
1852), and Maria Moniessori were 
tiK'H'^ed on the voting child. 

C ?onse».]uent ly, iheir n.imcN apjXMr Ire- 
quently among D.AP avlvoeate.s. Pur 
their work can aho ajq'car among tho->e 
in wliole langu.ige and continuous 
progress because manv ol their princi- 
ples apply elsewhere as well. In other 
^vord^. wh(.>le language and eonliniious 
progress also concern (hemseK'es with 
vvuing chilvlren’s issues- it is ju>t that 
their aJ\'i HMCv exterivls heviMui those 
issues, 

A tew years ago, ihe work an».l 
mlluence o\ \ ygotsky, the Russian j^'sy- 
^hologist who taught us much al\nit 
/jfcracx /cuc/iing imJ /^’urnmg 



social interaction and learning, was 
appearing nu^re frequently in discus- 
sions about whole language. However, 
more recently, writers in DAP and con- 
tinuoLis pn>gress have also realized the 
relatitmship of his work to their own 
principles and practices. 

Our common roots do ncU end 
with historical figures as new theerrists 
and researchers from a variety ot disci- 
plines contribute cuir body ot knowl- 
edge about children and learning in 
schools; individuals from each tradition 
may discover the value ot new work in 
the field as it develops. As we noted at 
the beginning, all three ot these tradi- 
ticM'is are dynamic, change constantly 
with the times, and will continue to do 

Cotntnon Threads m Thi cc 
Traditions 

In this soctiem, the overlapping 
principles will he summarized in terms 
ot one that speaks to arntude, ilu'ise that 
express /earning titeorv, and those that 
elucidate cmTicidar f>Wneip/e.v 

Principle of Attitude 

Thread 1, which expresses a com- 
monaltv aimu^g these three systems, is 
the principle ot attitude. 

Thread 1 : The process of educa- 
tion honors the integrity of the fami- 
ly, including the family’s language and 
cultural diversity. 

The three tiekh (early childhood, 
hicr.u'y, educaiiin'ial leadership) that 
spawned PAP, whole language an*.! 
Continuous progress make reteivnces to 
honoring the language and culture ot 
leal nets and their lainilies and LL>iumu- 
nines (1 leath, P)SP. This notion sup' 
ports the idea o{ beginning instniciion 
or aeliviiies willi learners where ihev 
are. DAP exj^'rosses this hv recognizing 
^ p \dlume h Number 2. page 
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that children are unique, by allowing 
them to grow and develop at their own 
pace, as well as by honoring the cultur- 
al context from which children come 
(Bredekamp, 1987; Bredekainp & 
Copple, 1997). Whole language writers 
express this similarly, applying the 
notion specifically to learning to read 
and write, while having an attitude 
that both understands and honors indi- 
viduals, their culture, and their learn- 
ing pace (K. Goodman, 1986; Y. 
Goodman, 1989; Raines, 1995; Raines 
& Canady, 1990). Continuous progress 
expresses the sentiment similarly by 
espousing practices that recognize that 
individual needs, interests, and abilities 
are paramount in the process of meet- 
ing the needs of learners (Anderson & 
Pavan, 1993). 

Principles of Learning Theory 

The following three ideas form the 
basis for threads related to learning the- 
ory. 

Thread 2: Learning occurs as 
children actively construct their own 
knowledge. 

Learning is a process wherein 
learners, as active participants, inter- 
nally organize and roc^rganizc new 
inftirmaritM'i by constructing mental 
structures ('>r schemata. The expansion 
or reformation of these mental struc- 
Hires occurs through an interaction 
between previous learning and new 
exjX'riences. lYc Vries and Rolilberg 
( 1987) relcr to this as a dialectic 
jutK'css in which children become 
active participants in tlu' formation ol 
the mind, not just “furnishing” it (p. 
17). As inroractions hot ween existing 
mental schemata and new experiences 
occur, the mind is being developed. 
This proce.ss (if learning, otherwise 
known as constructivism, is a thooreii- 
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cal perspective that contrasts first of all 
with the maturation ist perspective 
which suggests that learning is an 
unfolding process generated from with- 
in the individual. Learning does not 
occur “just naturally," but neither can 
learning be “poured in." A construc- 
tivist perspective requires a learning 
environment which affirms the active 
R)lc of learners in their own learning, 
recognizing the importance of factors 
which are both internal and external to 
the learner (Anderson & Pavan, 1993; 
Cazdeii, 1992; K. Goodman, 1986; Y. 
Goodman, 1989; Weaver, 1990). 

Thread 3: Learning occurs with- 
in a social and interactive context. 

Children’s interaction with both 
adults and peers is a key means by 
which children construct their own 
knowledge. Within their interactions, 
children engage in mental manipula- 
tion of new information in comhina- 
ii(.)n with existing schemata. This 
active engagement in the devcK^pment 
new concepts and meanings lies at 
the heart of the process of forming new 
and expanded mental sc.hcmava. 

CYirriculum recommendations for 
DAP, whole language, and continuous 
progrc.ss all reflect the impc^rtancc of 
children s active interaction with adults 
and other children. Speaking for a 
IT\P jdiilosophy, Bredekamp (1987) 
and Bredekamp and C'opplo (1997) 
repeatet.lly point toward the necessity 
tor children to communicate with tith- 
es, strengthening their abilities “to 
ctMumiinicatc, express themselves, and 
reason" (1987, p. 64). A foundational 
instruct imial strategy involves pr(.)\ud- 
ing opjxm uni ties K^r children \o engage 
in ccanersation and discussion with 
adults and other children by asking 
questions, making comments, and stat- 
ing opimons aiul ideas. 
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The premise on which a whole 
language philosophy rests is that learn- 
ing occurs in a social context in which 
the learner makes meaning. Since the 
symbols of language and literacy are 
socially constructed phenomena, it is 
only within a social environment that 
meaning can develop (Cazden, 1992; 
Grafton, 1991; K. Goodman, 1986; Y. 
Goodman, 1989; Weaver, 1990). The 
learning of language in all its forms 
depends on communication between 
the learner and others, both adults and 
children. It then becomes evident that 
the learner must be immersed in a 
learning context which is purposeful, 
meaningful, and relevant. Finally, in 
acknowledging the significance of the 
whole child, continuous progress sup- 
pons the importance of ihe social 
sphere in which the child is nurtured 
(Anderson & Pa van, 1993). 

Thread 4: Learning experiences 
need to be appropriate to learners 
from the standpoint of development, 
culture, and social age, and they must 
lionor the learner’s age and pace. 

This l bread restuinds the senti' 
meats ot Thread 1 that .speak to ihe 
need to horu'^r learners and their fami 
lies. The difference in ibis ca.Ne is that 
the learning experiences themselves 
must reflect these ideas, which mean'- 
that teachers nuisi have a lh('»rough 
knowledge of those they teach and lake 
that kncnvledgc into account in plan- 
ning cduc;uional experiences. In other 
words, curriculum dioiild be laik'nxxl to 
the sucial, cultural, and developmental 
needs ol the learners (Anderson vSi. 
Pavan, 1991; IVedekanip, 1987; 
Predekamp C'opple, 1997; Y. 
Cuxulman, 19S9; Raiite^ & Ganady, 
1990). All three fiekls advocate lor 
such an idea. 
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Common Roots and ThreaeJ^ 
Principles of Curriculum 

Thread 5 begins the curricular 
principles found in developmentally 
appropriare practice, continuous 
progress, and whole language. Each of 
the three ccMiccpts describes learning as 
the ‘hvork” of the child. In order for 
this learning to be meaningful, it must 
be challenging, pleavSurable, and 
rcw’arding. The experiences for chib 
.Iron prtn’ide a real life focus that is 
authentic and meaningful. In other 
w’orJs, children must see a relationship 
between actual life experiences and the 
activity cT the classroom. 

Thread 5: Learning is relevant 
and authentic. 

It is well documented that literate 
behavior is learned thnuigh real, funC' 
tional use. This holds true for other 
learning in cla.^srooms. Learning must 
have a lunciioaial purpose; otherwase, 
chiKlren fail to see the need to pcriorm 
the ia.sk. 

Wdien children engage in mean- 
ingful learning experiences, they begin 
rake re.<ponsihiliiy for their own 
lea.rning. If the learning is truly the 
'‘work” of the child, the learning is 
extended heyemd the clasM‘ 0 (im w’alls 
by the children thom.selves. As chil- 
dren make connections between schi-ud 
work aiui their (wvn intere.st.s, indepen- 
dent, at-home learning becomes imp('>r- 
tai'U te> children. l\es]\uisibili!y lor 
learning is achieved as cluklren contin- 
ue rese.irching and studying withmit 
teas her direct ion iPredekamp, 19S7; 
Biwlckamp &. G'npplo, 1997; CTafion, 
1991; K. Cjoodmait, 1986; Pavan, 1972; 
Weaver, 1990), and nui''l Ix' challeng- 
ing, pleasurable, aiul rewarding (Pavan, 
1972). Such experiences lor chiklren 
provide them with a real-1 ile ftx'us that 
is authentic and meaningful. In <aher 
words, children must see a rt lalic'm.ship 
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Common Roots and Threads 
between actual life experiences and the 
activity of the classroom. 

Thread 6: Learners are intrinsi- 
cally motivated because they experi- 
ence rewarding, challenging, pleasur- 
able learning experiences. 

This thread is the logical conse- 
quence of Thread 5 when authentic 
experiences are in place. Learners 
arrive at a learning task filled with 
intrinsic motivation. In teaching, the 
continuation of intrinsic motivation 
and drive are facilitated through chal- 
lenging, authentic, and rewarding expe- 
riences. Learners bring their experi- 
ences and interests to the learning task 
and, thus, begin to take ownership for 
their learning (Anderson & Pavan, 



Copple, 1997; Cordeiro, 1992; K. 
Goodman, 1986; Y. Goodman, 1989; 
Weaver, 1990). 

Thread 7: Curriculum is inte- 
grated, not separated. 

Curriculum is integrated, not sepa- 
rated within DAP, whole language, and 
continuous progress environments. 
While children have goals or bench- 
marks that educators have identified, 
the curriculum promotes integration of 
meaning across all subject areas. In 
such settings, curriculum promises a 
holistic view of the learning process as 
opposed to the acquisition of separate 
facts in subject areas. Movement of the 
children through curriculum is 
achieved through concept units, the- 
matic units, topic studies, and in- 



1993; Bredekamp, 1987; Bredekamp & matic units, topic studies, and in- 
Table 2: Whole Language, Continuous Progress, and Developmentally 

Appropriate Practice: Common Threads 

Principle of Attitude 

Thread 1 : The process of education honors the integrity of the family including the 
family's language and cultural diversity. 



Principles of Learning Theory 

Thread 2 : Learning occurs as children actively construct their own knowledge. 

Thread 3 : Learning occurs within a social and interactive context. 

Thread 4 : Learning experiences need to be appropriate to learners from the stand- 
point of development, culture, and social age, and they must honor the learner's 
age and pace. 

Principles of Curriculum 

Thread 5 : Learning is relevant and authentic. 

Thread 6 : Learners are intrinsically motivated because they experience rewarding, 
challenging, pleasurable learning experiences. 

Thread 7 : Curriculum is integrated, not separated. 



Thread 8 : Evaluation and assessment are holistic, continuous, comprehensive, 
and closely aligned with the teaching. 
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quiry — not progression through the 
adopted textbooks (Anderson & 

Pavan, 1993; Bredekamp, 1987; 
Bredekatnp, & Copple, 1997; Cordeiro, 
1992; Grafton, 1991; K. Goodman, 

1986; Y. Goodman, 1989; Weaver, 

1990). 

Thread 8t Evaluation and assess- 
ment are holistic, continuous, com- 
prehensive, closely aligned with the 
teaching, and result in instructional 
decisions regarding the learner* 

The final curriculum thread advo- 
cates for authentic evaluation and 
assessment. Assessment should be relat- 
ed to the curriculum and teaching, 
flowing directly from tasks and experi- 
ences. Separation of teaching and 
assessment is not valued or promoted. 
Assessment is built into the teaching 
process as well as the learning process 
through use of self-evaluation,' teacher 
observation, and portfolio develop- 
ment. 

Assessment should he continuous 
and comprehensive, providing invalu- 
able feedback for teacher planning. 
Comprehensive assessment goes beyond 
traditional grading and is accomplished 
by concentrating on five areas of 
grow'ih and development which include 
social, emotional, aesthetic, physical, 
and C(')gnitive areas. As assessments arc 
ciMnductod, teachers and students utilize 
the information to determine what 
comes next for the class, the small 
group and/or the individual. As 
opposed to gathering unused and 
unwanted infe^nnation and numhors, 
assessment is a practical tool for teach- 
ers (Anderson & Pa van, 1993; 
Rredekamp, 1987; Bredekamp & 
Copple, 1997; Goodman, Goodman, 
Hood, 1989 ). Table 2 summarizes the 
principles and common threads dis- 
cussed in this seciicai. 



Summary and Reflections 

When we first conceived of this 
paper, it was because we informally saw 
commonalties that we could not find 
documented anywhere. The common- 
alties, both roots and threads, were far 
more compelling than we had imag- 
ined. 

The ideas presented in this paper 
can be best summed up in a few key 
ideas. First of all, in keeping with basic 
constructivist principles, students need 
to be in charge of their learning. In 
other words, since meaning is con- 
structed socially by the individual, then 
opportunities need to be provided edu- 
cationally in order to enable these per- 
sonal constructions to take place. 
Second, learning experiences are best 
or more effective and efficient when 
they are integrated and authentic, mir- 
roring realisacdife experiences. In 
other words, the more authentic the 
circumstances, the more lasting the 
learning. This notion can he compared 
to the old Chinese pro\xrb, ‘i hear, 
and 1 forget; 1 see, and I remember; ! 
do, and 1 understand.” Finally, the act 
of teaching and learning should create, 
as a by-product, a passion and motiva- 
tion for learning. 

It is clearly significant that three 
different fields somewhat separately 
have arrived at such a high degree of 
consensus about reaching, learning, and 
curriculum. Wc feel these notions arc 
the premises of a new way of consider- 
ing the education of children that is 
coinciding with the end of this cenrury. 
Like other fields experiencing paradigm 
shifts, die UK^sr common thread is the 
interrelatedness and interconnected- 
ness c^f difforeni aspects of the whole — 
the same wholeness we see as a goal tor 
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the development of learning and of 
healthy human beings. 
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The Early Development of a Self-Extending 

System in Writing 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to explore how children’s writing develop- 
ment changes over time when interpreted from a cognitive processing position. 
As few methods were available for capturing such a complex behaviour as writ- 
ing, it was necessary to design a suitable tool to record and then to analyse some 
of the features of children’s behaviour when they were asked to write in the 
classroom. Target children (N = 120) in the first four years of school were 
observed while writing and their behaviour was recorded and categorised using 
the generated procedure. Analysis of observations indicated the development of 
a system of writing strategies through effective monitoring and searching that 
allows children to take their own learning further. The major change occurred 
in children’s word writing ability between the second and third years at school 
Changes were also noted in the use of rereading, editing, resources, and of oral 
language while writing. Thus, this study demonstrated there is some validity to 
the notion of a self-extending system in writing and explored some of the 
behaviours and strategies that may be involved in the operation of such a sys- 
tem. 



Integral to her theory of how chil- 
dren become literate, Clay (1991) 
describes w'hat she terms a “self-extend- 
ing system” which incorporates the 
processes of strategic action, knowledge 
of the goals, functions and expressions 
of the skill, and self regulation. The 
interactive set of strategies which read- 
ers develop in this system are said to 
enable them to detect that an err(')r has 
been made and to search for ways to 
correct it, or to use existing knowledge 
lo solve novel problems. This system of 



strategies ensures that the more readers 
read, the more skilled they become and 
the less they need teacher intervention. 
Over time the system becomes more 
effective in controlling components of 
performance that become more fluid 
and automatic, 

How^ever, reading research does 
not provide a direct model of how such 
a strategic prc'jcessing system might 
operate in writing and little systematic 
arrenrion has been paid ro such devel- 
opment empirically. It is likely that 
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beginning readers may achieve a rea- 
sonable level of accuracy as they rely 
on strategies focused on meaning. But 
beginning ivriters must have additional 
strategies available from various sources 
to deliver their message in written 
form, as writing demands that the 



Clay (1987) suggests that, for example, 
“invented spelling can lead to a control 
over writing that frees the child to 
write the messages he wants to write” 
(p. 59). As in reading, if the child 
solves these more complex aspects 
using strategies that strengthen each 



writer pay attention to all the levels of 
language at once. One example of 
potential differences in the operating 
characteristics of reading and writing 
systems is illustrated in the process of 
self-correction. While reading continu- 
ous text, the reader can confirm 
attempts through searching and moni- 
toring processes that use a variety of 
sources of information including mean- 
ing, structure, phonology, and orthogra- 
phy. When the reader’s monitoring 
efforts indicate an error has occurred 
and revision processes are mobilised, 
the internal strategy of self-correction 
becomes a visible behaviour. Clay 
(1991) has suggested that such strategic 
processing is closely related to progress. 

In writing, however, ihc strategies of 
self-checking and self-correcting might 
operate differently because the early 
writer is not able to confirm attempts 
as conclusively as in reading or because 
the writer is using his or her own out- 
put as input (Berciter ik Scardamalia, 

1987). 

Applying the crmcept of a self- 
extending system to writing suggests 
that it could, in part, operate through 
inen^ased competency over some of the 
components of writing, such as motor 
skills and letter and word knowledge. 

As these require less conscicHis at ten - 
tioti allcKared to them, cc^gititive 
resources wcuild become available for 
more difficult aspects t^f the task such 
as spelling multisyllabic wt^rJs, attend- 
ing to stylistic features, or linking ideas. 
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time, slightly more difficult novel prob- 
lems are able to be solved and new 
learning occurs. Clearly, the acquisition 
of this knowledge depends upon the 
child’s developing a system of genera- 
tive strategies available for use on 
novel or more complex problenis. 

If one considers that the develop- 
mental functions of a self-extending 
system include the principle of recipro- 
cal causation described by Stanovich 
(1986), the overall process may involve 
what he refers to as the “bootstrapping 
effect.” For ^example, knowing how to 
articulate words slowly in writing in 
order to hear and record the sounds no 
only provides children with a strategy 
for dealing with new words, but also 
affords them the opportunity to con- 
firm and extend the strategy as each 
new word is successfully solved. 

Another example would include the 
existence of a known writing vocabu- 
lary, which would allow for the possibil- 
ity of extending general knowledge 
about the orthographic regularities of 
the English language, the chunks of 
words that can he used, and the ir\ov- 
phcmic units that occur acnxss weirds. 

A self-extending system In writing 
would generate the power to go heycaid 
itself when tackling prohlems a> it 
would he constantly attending to things 
that had nor been noticed before, then 
incorporating them into the existing 
strategics of the system. 

In a discussion ol the self -regulato- 
ry pr(Kesscs in writing, Zimmerman 
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and Risemberg (1997) describe the 
behavioural processes of self-monitor' 
ing and self^verbalisation. Evidence of 
an effective processing system at work 
in writing could be provided by behav^ 
ioural indicators that suggest the child 
may be operating a range of searching 
and checking strategies. For example, 
slow articulation of words to guide the 
writing of an unknown word, or using 
knowledge of one word to write anoth- 
er by analogy are indicators of searching 
processes, as is that of accessing exter- 
nal resources available in the ambient 
environment to assist with problems. 
Although the source of this latter assis- 
tance is external, using it indicates the 
child knows that this help is available 
and how to access it. Indications of 
checking or selt-monitoring would be 
visible when child reread text 
and/or revise their writing. With 
increasing expertise, there should he a 
shift towards personal control over 
instructional resources (Clay, 1991; 
McNaughnn'i, 1995). 

The way in which the instruction- 
al setting is organised may promote or 
constrain development of a self-extend- 
ing system in writing. For beginning 
readers, develcopiuenlal sequences 
reflect the organisational procedures 
and curriculum gcoals operating in pro- 
grammes such that different develop- 
mental features arc associated with dit- 
I ferent programmes (Cday, 1991). 
Similarly, in writing, insmicliona! prac- 
tices and opportunities may operate to 
affect development. F(or example, the 
tcachor-child interacticon that occurs in 
conferencing can provide differential 
opportunities for independence and 
conmol (Glass well, Parr, & 
McNauglucm, 1996). 



Research suggests children develop 
strategic behaviour in writing both out- 
side school (e.g., Chomsky, 1970, 1971; 
Ferreiro &. Teberosky, 1982; Read, 

1971, 1975) and in the school class- 
room (Calkins, 1980; Dyson, 1985; Y. 
Goodman & Wilde, 1985; Graves, 

1973, 1983, 1984; ). For example. 
Graves (1983) talks of the production 
of drafts by eight- and nine-year-olds as 
evidence of “control of the writing 
process” (p.4) and, using anecdotal evi- 
dence, describes a developmental 
sequence in the types of changes made. 
Similarly, for spelling, Gentry (1982) 
identified changes children go through 
on their way to becoming competent 
spellers and Radehaugh (1985) exam- 
ined the spelling strategies that third- 
and fourth-graders used to write a word. 
Indeed, the notion of strategic control 
is central to literacy learning 
(Cambourne, 1988, 1995; Clay, 1991). 
An assumption is made, certainly in 
New Zealand curriculum materials 
(e.g,, Dancing with the Pen, 1992), 
that, as in early reading, learners devel- 
op strategic ccn-itrol over their writing. 
But, compelling as this concept is, 
there has been limited detailed exami- 
nation of changes in writing behaviour 
across age or class levels and over time. 
Assumptions about the deveU^pmenral 
shift towards greater strategic control 
cn er performance have not been exam- 
ined systematically and empirically. 

This study was designed to exam- 
ine likely indicators of a self-extending 
system for writing. To reiterate, such 
indicators may include observable 
strategics for: (a) word solving, such as 
using vocalisation xo break the word 
intt) parts or to make the phoneme- 
grapheme link; (b) motutonng and edit- 
ing, such as rereading to check what 
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has been written, to confirm the 
intended message, or to provide a cue 
for what may come next; and (c) 
searching, such as using analogies or 
classroom resources. The study further 
aimed to examine developmental shifts 
with respect to these indicators over 
the first four years of instruction. The 
focus of the study centered on answer- 
ing descriptive questions, namely: 

What changes can be observed in writ- 
ten language produced by children? 
What changes occur in the way chil- 
dren check and alter their writing? 
What changes occur in the way chil- 
dren transcribe their writing, using 
searching strategies to problem solve? 

Method 

Participants 

A total of 120 children, 62 boys 
and 58 girls, were chosen randomly 
from the class rolls in three schools. 

The children were in the first t(uir years 
of school and there were 30 children at 
each level. The mean age in each 
group was: Year 1, five years nine 
months; Year 2, six years nine months; 
Year 3, seven years nine months; and 
Year 4, eight years eight months. 

The three schools were selected on 
the recemamendation of a school lan- 
guage consultant as having assistant 
principals, in charge of the first three 
years, who were kncnvledgcahle ahtnit 
the teaching of writing. The 1 3 teach* 
ers had teaching experience ranging 
from less than one year to 28 years. All 
schoc'iLs taught children from beginning 
instruction to Year 6 (ages 5-11), Two 
of the schocTs were in the urban area o\ 
S(Uith Auckland and one was in what 
might he dc.scrihcd as the “inner city.” 



The enrollments were 533, 305, and 
263, respectively, with two schools hav- 
ing single classrooms and one an open 
plan design. The schools consisted of 
Anglo/European populations from 49% 
to 80%, and of Maori children from 5% 
to 29%, with other Pacific Island and 
Asian groups represented. One of the 
schools qualified for additional funding 
from the Ministry of Education to assist 
them in coping with pressures resulting 
from the diverse ethnic composition of 
the school and the proportion of 
unskilled and unemployed parents in 
the school community. 

Procedure 

A cross-sectional descriptive 
design was employed. The behaviours 
of individual children, as they attempt- 
ed to write meaningful text during 
classn'iom writing sessions, were 
observed and recorded. Informal obser- 
vations were made of organisational 
\mriables operating in the classrc'ioms. 
C21a.ssn>om writing prc'igramines were 
usually (^f half-an-hours duration with 
the younger children using only a part 
of that time to compose their story. 

The rc.scarcher td*^servcd the class frcMU 
the beginning of the writing peri(x3 
and, when the children had begun to 
work, observed each of the target chil- 
dren individually for a peri(x3 of five 
minutes. All writing behaviour, oral 
language behaviour, and other behav- 
iours were reccxded on a grid using a 
predetermined coding system 
(explained below). The concentration 
was on the transcription aspects of the 
pnx'css, particularly at the W(xd level 
as this is critical to a developing 
prtx'css. Copies of the uxal piece c')f 
text being written were analysed and 
ratings ('>f these included ccMisiderarions 
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of text level features and whether the 
writing carried a message. 

Coding and Classification of Data 

The observational categories ini- 
tially encompassed six areas which, in 
pilot observations, were determined to 
be behaviours occurring whilst the chil- 
dren were writing. These six included: 
oral behaviours, word writing, reread- 
ing, editing, resource use, and interrup- 
tions. Subsequently these six were 
grouped under four categories: (a) oral 
behaviour, (b) words written, (c) moni- 
toring (rereading and editing), and (d) 
resource use. In addition, a holistic 
analysis of the overall quality of the 
written piece was conducted. Each will 
be discussed. 

Oral responses. To determine 
changes in the quantity of oral respon- 
ses before or during writing, each child 
received a rating based on the amount 
of this activity as follows: 

“ Zero points were given when the child 
made no oral utterances or hp movc' 
ments. 

• One point was given when there were 
Si>mc oral utterances or lip movements 
(i.e., less than 50% ol the words written 
had some indication of this behaviour 
associated with their pnxiuction). 

• Tirtj points were given when ir.any oral 
virtcranccs or lip movements were 
ohbcr\-ed (i.e., mt^re than 50‘.'o of t lie 
words had some indication o\ this 
behaviour associated with their produc- 
tion). 

Word writing. Two siil''-catcgories 
ol written word.s were used. The (irsi 
was llie number oi total words written. 
All spaced letter groups were counted 
as words except for place names or chil- 
dren s names. (Compound \;orJs wore 
counted as one word however they 
were written. For example, Foua hale, 
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to represent fireballt was counted as one 
word. Capitalisation was ignored. The 
category of total words written was used 
to indicate the competency of children 
in writing words, regardless of accuracy 
or assistance. The other sub-category 
was total words written correctly for 
spelling iuichout assistance. To be counted 
in this category, no assistance from any 
source had been observed, including all 
the categories included in resource use. 
A word was counted if correctly written 
for spelling but not necessarily syntacti- 
cally correct, for example, of for off. A 
word was counted as incorrect if a let- 
ter, written incorrectly, could be con- 
fused with another. For example, doat 
for boat was not counted. Apostrophes 
to denote possession did not have to be 
present for a word to be counted as cor- 
rect. Colloquial words were counted as 
correct if written regularly (e.g., oh), as 
were common abbreviations, (e.g., 
M.P.l. 

Monitoring. Tliis category includes 
tlie .'^lilvcatcgories of rereading and 
editing. Rereading of already composed 
text was recorded when there was a 
clear indication through pointing 
ai'id/or oral reading, or eye or head 
mox'emcnt, to identify the starting 
piunt of the rereading. 

Changes over rime in the type and 
quantity of editing made to text were 
computed from analysis (^f cTservaticni 
records. Editing was said t() have 
occurred when the child, without assis- 
tance, changed the text already written 
in a way rhar altered the form of the 
text. Scanetimes this change was at the 
letter level, for example changing f to I 
or an tree to a tree. Other changes were 
at a phrase level and included rejecting 
the oj^ening to a sentence and begin- 
ning with a different form of words. 
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These changes resulted in both correct 
and incorrect text. 

Resource use. Resources were claS' 
sified as human (teacher and peer assis- 
tance) and material resources. Infor- 
mation on assistance given to children, 
whether child- or teacher-initiated, was 
drawn from the records. A count was 
made of the frequency with which chil- 
dren received help per word written, 
regardless of the number of consulta- 
tions at the letter level, if there were 
no breaks in the consultation. 

Material resources were categorised 
as one of four types, namely: (a) the 
child’s own text whether a current or 
previous story; (b) a dictionary — this 
included alphabet and teacher-pro- 
duced word lists, notebook dictionaries, 
or published dictioi’iarics; (c) general 
resources — any resource such as a list, 
display or bcK^k that was in the class- 
room but had not been generated fc'ir 
the writing session; and (d) a specific 
resource — any resource that had been 
generated for that specific task, for 
example, the str^ry written on the hoanl 
prior to the writing time or the brain- 
stormed list of useful words. 

To he included in the analysis, the 
sequence of behaviour had to have 
been completed. In a few cases tlie 
child had just begun to consult the 
resource when the ohscrvatiein period 
finished. If it was unclear to the 
researcher the reason the child was 
searching a rcM^urce, she asko^l the 
child after the ohser\'Htii>n peritxl to 
confirm the reason for tlie search. This 
most often occurred when the children 
turned hack and searched through their 
own text. 

Holistic analysis of written 
pieces.To obtain an indopendeni mea- 
sure oi the overall quality of the wrii- 



ing, four experienced raters were used. 

The instructions directed the raters to 
assess the overall quality' of the writing 
and to assign a rating on a five-point 
scale. The scale, which is included in 
the appendix, attempted to capture the 
overall quality of the child’s writing 
while taking into consideration compo- 
nent aspects of the process (Boocock, 

1991). Similar scales were used by Kroll 
(1983) and by Juel, Griffith, and 
Gough (1986). The description of the 
criteria to be assessed on the scale 
included word writing ability, phone- 
mic analysis, structural considerations, 
and the extent to which the writing 
carried a message. As an example, writ- 
ing samples were rated in category one 
if “The child’s writing does not carry 
the message” and in category four if 
the child’s writing consisted of “ewt^ or 
more paragraphs organised around a 
theme.” Raters wore also given five 
rated sti'irics taken from the samples to 
illustrate the steps of the scale. 

Inter-Observer Reliability 

To establish reliability in the cod- 
ing of data, care was taken t<^ deter- 
mine inter-ohserver perceptions. For 
the (m-site observations, an indepen- 
dent observer watched W children 
(25% of the sample, frenn six of the 
classro<Mns) concurrently with the 
researcher. lntcr-ol\scr\ er rcliahility was ' 
calculated overall and for specific cate- 
gories, .Agreement lc\ ol was calculated 
on the sequential behavioural record 
and expressed as a percentage. Agree- 
ment was judged to have been achieved 
\^'hen the two cd-iservers reci^rdcd 
behaviour as occurring in a particular 
se<.|uencc and in a particular categorv- 
C^ral responses were not included in 
this rcliahility caleulat it'll! because eif 
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the difficulty’ experienced in arranging 
for two persons to be in a position to 
capture oral responses as they occurred. 
Non-agreement w^as indicated if only 
one observer had recorded behaviour as 
occurring. If a word writing sequence 
was interrupted by behaviour that only 
one observer recorded, non-agreement 
was judged to have been reached for 
this behaviour, but not necessarily for 
the word as a whole. Calculated in this 
way, there was 89.15% agreement over- 
all. 

To check agreement on specific 
categories of observation, Pearson prod- 
uct-moment correlations for monitor- 
ing behaviours were calculated. The 
resulting coefficients were 0.94 for edit- 
ing and 0.87 for rereading ofunitten text. 
These results indicate that the behav- 
iour could be captured reliably using 
these procedures. 

With respect to ratings of the qual- 
ity of writing, four educators indepen- 
dently rated the samples of writing col- 
lected at the various observation 
points. Ii.ter-rater agreement was high 
{>85%) and the scores assigned were 
mean ratings. 

Results 

To answer questions in the present 
study concerning change across class 
level groups, raw scores were computed 
and gRHip means, percentages or ratios, 
were cnlcularcd for data in the four 
main category groups. The effect of 
class level was investigated using two 
('>ne-vvay analyses of variance 
(ANOVA) for the categories of total 
words RTitcen and total ivords unitten cor- 
rectly and mtassLsted. Post-hoc tests 
(Tukey) were used to determine if there 
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were significant differences between 
class levels. ' 

Qualitative Ratings of Writing 
Samples 

The mean ratings for overall quali- 
ty of writing produced were: Year 1 , 

2.00; Year 2, 2.54; Year 3, 3.17; and 
Year 4, 3.39. These ratings indicate an 
increase in writing quality for each 
class level. To illustrate this qualitative 
comparison, a category two rating was a 
“simple sentence, clearly delineated, 
with a clear message” (e.g., “When I 
went to my nanas hoes/ house to 
stae/stay the night 1 fale/fell out of 
bed.”). Although 2.0 was the mean 
score for Y1 writing, the range was con- 
siderable, from samples such as 
“IFeHPYAyHeCWTJScEtOVrW” to 
writing whicl^was rated in category 
three, involving more extended writing 
using several sentences. In Y2, the best 
writing samples received a raring of 
category four. Apart from being two or 
more paragraphs, each consist irig of 
several connected sentences around a 
theme, such category pieces illustrated 
mastery of conventions such as spelling 
and dialogue. The total mean increase 
between Y3 and Y4 was lower than 
between other class levels, suggesting . 
an increase in quality was slowing 
between these levels. Also, the requi- 
site competencies (or the quality of 
writing at the top of the raring scale 
had not been achie\’ed by most chil- 
dren in ilie class range of this study. 

Oral Language Behaviour Before 
and During Writing 

The difliculties of capturing oral 
language behaviours necessitated the 
use of broad categories. Oral behaviour 
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declined in total across class levels. 

The percentages of records that con- 
tained no oral behaviour were: Yl, 

17%; Y2, 23%; Y3, 43%; and Y4, 50%, 
Those records with oral behaviour were 
divided into two groups according to 
the proportion of oral behaviour per 
words written. Those texts with greater 
than or equal to half the words written 
involving oral behaviour were: Yl, 

60%; Y2, 40%; Y3, 17%; and Y4, 10%. 

Change across class levels was evi- 
dent m the type of oral articulation 
that occurred. It should be noted that 
some children at Yl level did not say 
anything as they wrote whilst some Y4 
children responded orally while writing 
half or more of the words. The three 
children in Y4 who fell into this cate- 
go^>^ howeven were producing indis- 
tinct lip movements or murmurings 
compared to more overt articulation in 
the younger children. More of the lat- 
ter rated in the categor^^ of greater than 
or equal to half the words written 
involving oral behaviour. 



Words Written 

Table 1 presents data on the mean 
number and range of words written in 
the five-minute period at each class 
level. The words written information is 
expressed in two categories: (a) total 
words written and (b) total words writ- 
ten correctly and unassisted. Children 
increased their writing in both cate- 
gories as they got older. Whilst there 
were increases in means between Y 1 
and Y2, and between Y3 and Y4, a 
major increase occurred on both types 
of words written between Y2 and Y3. 
Consideration of the written products 
suggests that for some children, the 
increase in the total words written was 
partly accounted for by the use of 
approximations or invented spellings 
(e.g., “my tay gun that shats plsdc sdcs 
that are savin ainchs laing’^ <my toy 
gun that shoots plastic sticks that are 
seven inches long>). These data are 
presented in Figure 1. 

It is important to note that the 
range in both categories of words writ- 



Table 1 Mean Number and Range of Total Words and Total Unassisted Correct 
Words Written in Five Minutes for Class Years 



Words Written 


Y1 


Class Years* 
Y2 


Y3 


Y4 




Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 




(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


Words Total 


9.73 


13.47 


28.43 


32.10 




(0.37) 


(2.49) 


(1.69) 


(4.73) 


Total Unassisted 


6.87 


10.13 


24.77 


28.87 


Correct Words 


(0.31) 


(1..30) 


(0.66) 


(2.66) 



*n = 30 for each class level 
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ten was considerable at all class levels^ 
with the less expert writers in each 
class producing very little. The top of 
the range continued to increase with 
age. The percentage of total words 
written correctly without assistance 
was: Yl, 70,2%; Y2, 75.5%; Y3, 87.2%; 
and Y4, 90%. 'Fhe mean percentage of 
correct unassisted different words writ- 
ten of three letters or more was: Y I , 
26.5%; Y2, 28.14%; Y3, 41.8%; and 
Y4, 46.6%. 

To examine these differences, one- 
way analyses of variance (ANOVA) 
were conducted on the two categories, 
that is, total words written and total 
words written without assistance. The 
main effect of class level was significani 
on both variables: total words written, 
F(3, 116) = 16.70, p < .01, and total 
unassisted correct words written, F(3, 
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parisons were made using Tui&^y (HSD) 
tests to establish significant differences 
between means. For total words writ- 
ten, these differences were between Yl 
and both Y3 and Y4, and between Y2 
and both Y3 and Y4, fj(l 16) = 1 1.30, p 
< .01. For the category of total unassist- 
ed correct words these differences were 
similarly between Yl and Y3 and Y4, 
and between Y2 and Y3 and Y4, q(116) 

= 10.37, p<. 01. 

Monitoring 

Rereading. Two types of behaviour 
were used to illustrate children's moni- 
toring as they wrote. One source of 
data was the rereading of text that had 
been previously written and the other 
was changes made to the text as it was 
being written. 

The proportion of writing samples 
containing rereading behav- 
iour was Yl, 63%; Y2, 77%; 

Y3, 70%; and Y4, 50%. The 
percentage of children who 
reread fliiciuatccl across the 
class levels with the lowest 
level occurring in Y4- The 
mean amount of children’s 
rereading behaviour was 
adjusted for ten wortis written. 
These data arc presented in 
Figure 2. It can he seen that 
the children in Yl and Y2 
reread a greater prop^irticMi of 
what they had written than 
those in Y ^ and Y4. 

Editing. The percetitage 
t^f writing samjdes containing 

editswas: Y1,27%;Y2, 67%; 
Y3, 73%; and Y4, 83%,The 
edits included chtinges to 
punctuation, whede words, and 
letters witliin vvcmxIs. The 
mean nuinher of edits adjusted 
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for ten words written per child was cah 
culated and the results are presented in 
Figure 3, The graph indicates the direc- 
tion of change from low levels of edit- 
ing in Y1 to an increase in Y2 and a 
levelling off at Y3 and Y4. 

Resources Used 

The nature of teacher and peer 
interaction occurring during writing 
and the physical resources provided in 
the classroom were recorded. Con- 
straints on the use of human and mate- 
rial sources of assistance were also 
noted. These constraints mainly 
involved the apparent emphasis placed 
on childrens getting down their own 
messages by attempting problem words, 
which were to be checked later for 
spelling and meaning. As a result, in 
most Y3 and Y4 classes, children were 
discouraged from seeking out dictionary 
resources while they were writing. 

Some comments can be made 
about patterns of assistance and avail- 



ability that occurred. All teachers were 
available to children in some manner. 
They roved around the classroom, sat 
at their table, or sat at children's writ- 
ing tables. All children sat in groups, 
often with individual desks for the 
older children or at larger tables that 
could seat four to six children. Peer 
interaction was encouraged to some 
degree although teachers often request- 
ed quieter noise levels while the chil- 
dren were working. In only one Y4 
class did the teacher insist on absolute 
quiet when children were writing. Data 
from observations of teacher assistance, 
peer assistance, as well as that of mate- 
rials as resource assistance are discussed 
below. 

Teacher assistance. Instances of 
this type of interaction were obtained 
from observations of teacher- initiated 
behaviour with respect to the target 
children. Quantitative analysis of this 
category was restricted to a count of 
the number of words that included 
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some consultation with a teacher and 
whether that assistance was utilised in 
the text subsequently written. Teacher 
help given to target children while they 
were being observed was restricted to 
the Yl, Y2, and Y4 levels because all 
Y3 target children wrote without 
teacher assistance during the observa- 
tion time. It had been anticipated that 
more intensive teacher interaction 
might occur at the early levels, particu- 
larly whenever the child did not fully 
control the task and this proved to be 
the case. Eight of the target children 
received teacher assistance while being 
observed at the Yl level, one child 
received assistance at Y2, and two at 
Y4. Even with the small number of 
teacher-child interactions observed, it 
is possible to comment on a pattern of 
interaction that emerged. Most of the 
teacher interactions occurred in one Yl 
classroom, although teacher interac- 
tions occurred in three other class- 
rooms. The teachers drew the chil- 
dren’s attention to many aspects of- lan- 
guage in brief exchanges as the chil- 
dren wrote; these included: (a) the 
meaning of their message, (b) the 
structure of their sentences, (c) rhe 
relationship berween letters and 
sounds, and (d) the correct spelling of a 
word. The teachers also drew children’s 
attention to external resources that 
were available. In only one instance 
did a teacher tell the child a spelling 
without pri(')r nr subsequenr discu.ssicai. 
A pattern emerged from the data where 
the tcaeher was working with children 
who did not control many aspects of 
writing. The teacher worked with ihe 
child and did what she deemed to he 
necessary for the task to be completed 
succcs.sfully, whilst also trying to take 
the child’s learning further. 
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Peer assistance. Children’s inter- 
actions with peers were obtained and 
analysed in the same manner as those 
of teacher-child ones. All interaction 
with peers around particular problems 
resulted in the sample child simply 
being told letters or words, except for 
one child in Yl who prompted the tar- 
get child to articulate slowly the word 
requested. Of the two class levels where 
peer help was recorded, the informa- 
tion used by the target child was cor- 
rect three times in Yl and incorrect 
twice, and in Y4, correct eight times 
and incorrect once. The support of 
peers was given high priority in most 
classrooms. In some classes more com- 
petent children were observed to give 
considerable help to less competent 
writers, sometimes Umiting their own 
writing efforts. 

Assistance from material 
resources. The writing problems for 
which the children sought external 
help, orher than from teachers and 
peers, predominantly involved the writ- 
ing of words and letters. The categories 
of resources that children sought for 
help were their own text, a published 
dictionary, any reacher-writton list, a 
general classroom resource, ov specific 
teacher-written resources. Children 
across the class levels used their own 
text to refer to the spellings of words 
most frequently (Yl , 8 times; Y2, 1 
time; Y3, 10 times; and Y4, 7 times). 
Use of c'Jther resources occurred infre- 
quently. 
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Discussion 

Change Over Time in Writing: 

Text Quality and Word Use 
Across-group differences. The 
two measures used to detect change 
over time in children's writing yielded 
quite different results. The global rating 
of texts indicated the children, on 
average, did improve the quality of 
their writing. This was particularly 
marked at the early levels and there 
was some variability across schools. On 
the word writing measure, in contrast, 
some startling shifts in behaviour 
occurred between the Y2 and Y3 class 
levels. A possible explanation for this 
sudden increase in the number of words 
written correctly without assistance 
relates to our initial discussion of the 
development of skilled behaviour and 
the possible existence of a selTextend' 
ing system in writing. Such an increase 
would appear rn confirm the existence 
of processing mechanisms that enable 
children, who previously may have 
cstahlished ctMiirol of only a small 
number of wi^rds, to develop ways of 
expanding their viKahularies. This 
would account for the sharp increase 
between the Y2 and Y3 level. 

During the task of writing continU' 
ous text, the children's anenrion was 
focused Oil words they wanted to write 
and it seems that, through continued 
ctirrcct use of the most common ones, 
learning was raking place. These high 
frequency words hecame progressively 
easier to write fluently resulting in a 
ihreeh)ld increase in the mean numher 
of wiirds written per liveuninute period 
from YI to Y4. At the same time, the 
numher of total words wrirren correctly 
without as>istance incre.tseJ fourfold. 



These findings are consistent with the 
position that in learning how to write a 
few words accurately, they have also 
developed important generative strate- 
gies. They have learnt how to learn 
words independently in order to write 
novel ones. As this happens, other pro- 
cessing capacity becomes available for 
strategies to be extended and for atten- 
tion to be given to other words and to 
other aspects of the process. 

The data from this study support 
the movement towards control over • 
longer, less frequently used words. The 
development of these generative strate- 
gies would enable this element of the 
processing system to become self- 
extending. The levelling off of mean 
number of total words that were writ- 
ten correctly withour assistance that 
occurred berweenYd and Y4 may indi- 
cate that once children are able to 
write a core of frequently used words, 
their attention turns to other aspects ot 
the writing process. Ho\ve\'cr, this may 
reflect a programme effect. If children 
are choosing topics to write about, ns 
they were in many classrooms, they 
themselves may be limiting their expo- 
sure to less frequently used unknown 
words by writing alxnir familiar sub- 
jects. Therefore, ibe (ippt')rtuniries to 
extend the set of straiegies ax'ailahlc to 
them would he restricted. 

Individual differences. By ^4 the 
gap had increased between the most 
competent and the least competent 
writers in both word writing categcuios. 
At this level the difference between 
the highest and Knvesi number words 
written tor both categories had doubled 
in comparison to the first year of 
sch(x4. CToft (1987) iepnrtc(.l increases 
in the variability of achievement in 
accurate .spelling and the quantity ('ll 
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writing from Y3 to Y8. This research 
supports the finding of variability 
increasing with age in these two areas 
and also shows such variability occur-- 
ring at an earlier age. 

Evidence suggests that whilst the 
competent children are improving in 
writing, the children at the bottom end 
of the achievement range are not. 

These lower-achieving children may 
perceive the task as too frustrating, 
resulting in a sense of failure, less 
engagement in the task, and lower 
achievement. Stanovich (1986) has 
described this phenomenon in relation 
to progress in reading, in which the 
rich get richer and the poor poorer, as 
the '‘Matthew Effect.” Essentially, the 
more children read, the better they 
become at it. Those who do not read 
well, and consequently do not have the 
opportunity to practice competent 
reading, do not improve. This study 
confirms the potential for this effect to 
he (')perating in writing. Such an out- 
come vvcuild he consistent with current 
theoric.s of development (Vygotsky, 
1978; Wood, Bruner, & Ross, 1976) 
which suggest that intensive individual 
instruction from experienced teachers 
who scaffold the task based on the ele- 
ments of the writing process the child 
could control, would ho hcneficial in 
attempting to clcxsc the gap in achieve- 
ment. Observations of teachers 
revealed tlvar in most YI and Y2 class- 
es, more individual reaching rime was 
given to all diildron while writing than 
was the case in Y3 and Y4 classes. 

This study also pnwides snpp(^rt for 
[he notion that the lowest -achieving 
readers and writers wt)uld benefit from 
individual instruct itm at the point 
when most children arc getting under- 
way in reading and writing in ('>rder to 
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prevent the cycle of non-achievement. - 
Many children in New Zealand have 
that opportunity in a Reading Recovery 
programme (Clay, 1993). This pro- 
gramme includes a writing component 
in which the child writes a simple sen- 
tence with the aid of the teacher. In 
this study, the researchers noted that 
the least competent writers at Y3 and 
Y4 were children who had not had the 
opportunity to participate in the 
Reading Recover^' programme, or who 
were new settlers from non-English 
speaking countries. 

Change Over Time in Writing: 
Monitoring and Searching 
Behaviour 

According to Clay s theory of chil- 
dren becoming literate (1991), moni- 
toring strategies that are observable, 
such as rereading and editing text, and 
internal and external searching strate- 
gies would be important to the creation 
and increasing power of a self-extend- 
ing system as they wcnild generate, ii'i :• 
cumulative way, new knowledge and 
understandings about language. With 
respect to the areas investigated In this 
study, some comments can he made 
regarding strategy use. 

The rereading behaviour that was 
evident suggested shifts in the amount 
of text children had to monitor overtly 
to keep control of the task. At Y? and 
Y4 the children were able to write 
more words in the same anunint of time 
and to maintain control envr what they 
were producing before rereading their 
text. It is plausible to assume they were 
monitoring mt^re internally as they 
wrote their stories, since their edits 
increased over time, while their overt 
rereading did not. This would suggest 
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there was more processing capacity 
available for attending to other aspects 
of the process so they have the poten^ 
tial to notice more and learn more by 
themselves. 

In the present study, another indi' 
cator of strategy use in writing was the 
child’s use of resources to aid problem 
solving. We found there was limited 
use of other people and external 
material resources provided by the 
environment. Children were relying 
.primarily on their own resources when 
writing, either through knowing how to 
write the word or attempting a spelling, 
often through an analysis of sounds. 
Fact(')rs in the environment appeared to 
contribute to this emphasis. For exam- 
ple, in some classes the children were 
encouraged to attempt to write the 
word themselves and check their 
spelling after the end of the writing 
period or when they finished the story. 

If the aim is developing active problem 
sc'jlving through a flexible system of 
strategies, the learner needs the oppor- 
tunity to engage with the whole pre^e.^s 
in order to learn how {o orchestrate the 
many components. Those classRKnn^ 
that do noi provide the children with 
knowledge of hmv io access a x'ariety of 
resources to solve their problems arc 
limiting learning opportunities. 

If there were a self-extending sys- 
tem operating, what would he the role 
of the teacher? It would seem that the 
iniluence of the teacher, as well as the 
pnn’jamme, w^ould he mcjst critical at 
the rime when the children are devel- 
oping a processing system, leading 
eventually to the children s being able 
to extend their learning further on 
their ow'n. The nature of the teachers 
assistance should he consistent with the 
n<nion of scaffolding w ithin the chil- 



dren’s zone of proximal development 
(Vygotsky, 1978; Wood, Bruner, 

Ross, 1976) and he focused on develop 
ing a flexible system of strategies for 
operating effectively using both inter- 
nal and external assistance. 

Teacher observations in this study 
yielded examples cT graduated response 
of teachers to children at low er 
achievement levels that fitted the scaf- 
folding model. In rime, the role of the 
teacher might shift to extending rhe 
range of opportunities to use this pro- 
cessing system to soK^c novel problems 
in text writing. Therefore, exposure to 
the special properties tT different types 
of WTiting may be appn^priatc. In the 
present study, most w’riting was of a 
personal narratix e type, how'cvcr, some 
teachers said they interspersed this typ-* 
of writing with othcM' genres during the 
year. IhdeeS there was evidence on the 
walls of the classrooms that children 
were engaged in a \ ariety of writimz 
opportunities. This writing amformed 
to the qualities ot iran>aclit'nal writing 
and indicated children were being 
cxpixsed to other genres. 

An important parr ot building the 
use of material resources into a child’s 
repertoire of strategiev would he prt>vid- 
ing a range oi resources and showing 
how to accc.ss them to. searcli {or new 
informaritMi or how to check with 
attempts already made. Such ruc- 
tion ct>uld begin in the initial classes 
wit It resources approjaiate to the t hil- 
drens prt^crcss in writing. 

ll seems a balance would rtced li* 
he SI ruck, on rhe one hand, between 
cliiKlren ha\'ing access to and know ing 
how [o use all the resources a\ ailahle to 
them in a way that enabled practising 
what they knew and, on the tuher 
hand, pushing then* own learning lur- 
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ther by encountering new problems to 
solve. An imbalance in the use of a 
range of strategies, such as occurred 
when children copied whole texts from 
the teacher’s writing, provided fewer 
opportunities for learning. 

Some comments can be made 
regarding possible ways of increasing 
access to resources. For example, in a 
large class where access to a teacher is 
difficult, it may be possible to increase 
the number of adults in the room, par- 
ticularly when children are forming 
their processing system. In this study 
only two classes had some assistance 
from other teachers and parents. 

Special considerations are needed when 
incorporating peer assistance into the 
classroom environment. In terms of 
Vygotsky’s theory (1978), the peer must 
he a more competent one to affect the 
course of development. In the few 
examples available in this study, peer 
assistance was not always helpful at the 
Y1 level, as the children were of similar 
expertise. At the Y4 level peers oficr- 
ing help were invariably mc^re ccMiipc- 
tent and could assist children to solve 
their problems. To he an ettective 
resource, children of diverse ability lev- 
els need to he available in the instruc- 
tional setting. 

Changes to Oral Language Use 
Thi^ study confirmed a trend 
towards the de\-clopmcnr direct pro- 
cessing fre^m thought to written lan- 
guage without the intermediary oi 
sound. It demonstrated the relative 
importance of oral beliax’iotir, hoih 
phiMieme analy.sis and the t^ral ctMupo- 
.sitic'nt of text, when children first begin 
write, hut supported the notion that 
this hchaviour is internalised over time 
Tlic analysis cT data showed that silent 
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writing occurred at all class levels. 

From a processing position, the chil- 
dren may not have acquired phonemic 
knowledge. Alternatively, they may 
have possessed other more efficient 
strategies to access words. Also, those 
children who did not orally compose 
text in advance may not have devel- 
oped the strategy or may have moved 
beyond needing to use it. 

Conclusion and Limitations 
of the Study 

Three limitations should be kept 
in mind when considering the findings 
of this study. The first is that the small- 
scale nature of this study meant the 
cross-section of children sampled at 
each class level was only 30. This num- 
ber limits the generalisability of the 
data in describing inter-individual 
change. Second, the research view 
changes across class levels, but to 
investigate this question further, we 
would need a longitudinal study of spe- 
cific children to capture intra-individ- 
ual change over time. The study point- 
ed to environmental features that may 
constrain or increase the behaviour, hut 
could not confirm their effect. Finally, 
it may he that five minutes per child 
for observation was insufficient to cap- 
ture the use of material resources by the 
children. From the high percentages of 
words written withcuit assistance, it 
would seem that occasions when exter- 
nal help was needed were not ihem- 
scK’es high in number and, iherehw, a 
study of these would require longer 
ohser\';ui(m periods. 

The purpose of this study was to 
explore how children’s writing develop- 
ment eh.anges over lime when inter- 
preted fnan a C()gnitive processing po.si- 
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tion. As few methods were available for 
capturing such a complex behaviour as 
writing, it was necessary to design a 
suitable tool to record and then to 
analyse some of the features of chib 
dren’s behaviour when they were asked 
to write in the classroom. It has been 
possible to suggest tentatively how chil- 
dren become more skilled at writing to 
the point where they are able to assume 
responsibility for their own learning. 
Further, this study demonstrated that 
there is some validity to the notion of a 
self-extending system in writing and 
explored some of the behaviours and 
strategies that may be involved in the 
operation of such a system. Additional 
research is needed to investigate the 
mechanisms of its operation. Another 
question to he explored is the nature of 
the reciprocity^ between the processing 
systems of reading and writing. 
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Appendix 

Holistic Analysis of Writing 

Instructors to Raters 

Please read these copies of draft 
writing. Where it is part of an ongoing 
story, this is included with the last date 
shown giving an indication of the 
amount of writing completed in one 
day. Alhx'aic for the writing a rating 
according to the accompanying rating 
>heet. These categories are aimed at 
capturing the quality of tile message 
the children arc able to compose with 
the assistance available in rheir class- 
n)om. If assigning a rating of 3 or 4 
acc('irding to the categories on the rat- 
ing sheet, please indicate whether the 
writing fits A or R. 

Rating Categories 

c:ATr:(.-.C)RY 1 

The child’s writing doesn’t eiirry rhe 
message 

• Letters used preile)minareiv 
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• May include a few high frequency words 
CATEGORY 2 

One simple sentence with words clearly 
delineated and a clear message 

• A few high frequency words written cor- 
rectly. 

• Dominant sounds recorded in other 
words 

CATEGORY 3 

One paragraph using 2-6 sentences. 

• Many small high frequency words writ- 
ten correctly 

• Either A) Many sounds correct in other 
words 

Or B) Gaps left for proofreading 
CATEGORY 4 

Two or more paragraphs using 6+ sen- 
tences around a theme 

• Most high frequency words written 
correctly 

• Either A) Few words written 
incorrectly 

Or B) Gaps left for protifreading 
CATEGORY 5 

Mt'jrc than two paragraphs pt>ssihly writ- 
ten o\-er many days 

• Most words written correctly 

• More soph isui cat eJ sentence structures 
\\)cabiilary and/or more literacy c.tnnpo- 
Mtion 
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Abstract 

The study discussed herein examined the long-term impact of Descubriendo 
La Lectura (DLL) programs on second and third grade Spanish speaking stu- 
dents. The purpose of the study was to determine whether former DLL students 
sustain the gains they made in the program as they moved through the grades. 
Subjects included 264 students (184 second graders and 80 third graders). One- 
half of the subjects were former DLL students and one-half were students who 
were randomly selected from the grade cohort. Former DLL students and ran- 
dom sample students were compared on qualitative and quantitative measures. 
Results on all measures indicated that DLL students were either on par or ahead 
of random sample students, suggesting that DLL programs have sustaining 
effects for Spanish speaking students just as Reading Recovery programs have 
for English speaking students. 



Reading Recovery programs in 
English have demonstrated much suc- 
cess in helping students who are strug- 
gling to learn to read (Clay, 1989; 
Pinnell, Lyons, DcFord, Bryk, Seltzer, 
1994). The program ccMtsists of an 
average of 12 to 15 weeks of individual- 
ly tailored instruction provided by a 
highly trained certified teacher, Read- 
ing Recovery programs are specifically 
designed for first grade students. The 
impact o( Reading Recovery programs 
in English has been well documented 
and has indicated that the majority i^f 
children in Reading Recovery puyurains 



make accelerated progress while they 
are in the program. Their accelerated 
piogress enables them to catch up with 
their peers, and exit the pnygram in a 
short amount of time. In addition to 
accelerated progress, and a high rate of 
discontinuation, Reading Recovery 
programs in English have deincMistrated 
that three years after succe.ssfully leax - 
ing the program, children still retain 
their gains. That is, they continue to 
make average progress and are on par 
with grade level peers oven rhtnigh 
they are no longer receiving individual 
attention or otlier special reading pro- 
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grams (e.g,, Clay, 1985; DeFord, 

Pinnell, Lyons, & Young, 1987; Lyons, 
Pinnell, McCarrier, Young, & DeFord, 
1988; Rowe, 1995). 

In 1988, the Reading Recovery 
program in English underwent a recon- 
struction into Spanish, and has contin- 
ued to evolve. The Spanish reconstruc- 
tion has been named Descubriendo La 
Lectura (DLL) and is now being imple- 
mented in eight states in the United 
States. Research on student accelera- 
tion in Descubriendo La Lectura pro- 
grams has demonstrated that DLL, like 
English Reading Recovery, does enable 
students to catch up to their grade level 
peers (Escamilla, 1994a). To date, how- 
ever, little research exists that exam- 
ines the sustaining effects of 
Descubriendo La Lectura on Spanish 
speaking students after they leave the 
DLL program and continue through the 
grades. 

The purpose of this study, then, 
was to assess the sustaining effects of 
DLL programs on students who had the 
program in the first grade and were in 
second and third grades during school 
year 1996-97. This study was an initial 
attempt to examine the long-range 
effectiveness o{ DLL. 

As part of this study, it was also 
important to examine additional vari- 
ables that apply to the teaching of 
Spanish speaking children in the 
United Stares that arc peculiar to rhoin 
and do not occur with English speaking 
students. For example, in che United 
Slates, English speaking students wl'io 
received and were discontinued from 
English Reading Recovery programs 
eominue to receive English reading 
instruction thnuighout their school 
years (through scc<.>ndary scliool and 
college). Such is not rhe case (or 



Spanish speaking students, the majority 
of whom are in Transitional Bilingual 
Education Programs in U.S. schools 
(Fradd & Tikunoff, 1987). In these pro- 
grams, students are expected to transfer, 
at some point in their-elementary 
careers, from reading in Spanish to 
reading in English. 

The criteria for transfer from 
Spanish to English reading var>? by 
school and by school district, with 
some school districts transitioning chil- 
dren as early as second grade and others 
as late as sixth grade. It is important to 
note that children can also be in class- 
rooms labeled as bilingual classrooms 
and yet no longer be reading in 
Spanish. 

Therefore, in examining sustaining 
effects of DLL programs in Spanish, it 
is important to study children s success 
vis-a-vis their continuing opportunities 
CO learn to read in their native lan- 
guage (Spanish), as well as to examine 
whether any of their Spanish reading 
gains transfer as they begin to learn to 
read in English. 

Given the above, a second purpose 
of this study was zo examine the read- 
ing environments of children who have 
been discontinued from DLL to study 
how such envin^micnts may affect stu- 
dent progress in learning to read in 
Spanish and Engli.sh. 

During the 1996-97 school year, 
2,924 Spanish speaking students parti- 
cipated in DLL programs acr<^ss the 
United Slates (National Data Eval- 
uation C^^enier, 1997). Of these stu- 
dents, 1,575 or 81% were disccMUiniied 
successfully from the DLL program. 
The number of DLL programs contin- 
ues to grow, as does the number <'»f 
S[>ani.sh speaking children entering 
public scl'u^tds in the United States. 
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The growth of such programs, along 
with an increase in the number of chil- 
dren in need of them, makes it impera- 
tive to study long-term effects. 

The Study 

Participants 

This study involved schools and 
teachers from certified Descubriendo 
La Lectura Programs in California, 
Arizona, and Texas. The study includ- 
ed 264 students (184 second graders 
and 80 third graders). Students were 
divided into groups as follows: (a) 
Descubriendo La Lectura (DLL) chil- 
dren who were served and discontin- 
ued from the program (n = 89 second 
graders; n 42 third graders); and (b) 
random sample children drawn from 
second and third grade classrooms in 
the sch(K')ls participating in the study 
(n = 95 second graders; n = 38 third 
graders). The study also included 39 
schools and 63 teachers from the three 
participating states. 

All sites are members of the 
Descruhriendo La Lectura Collabor- 
ative, which is a membership organiza- 
tion of school districts with DLL 
teacher leaders and teachers who are 
implementing certified DLL and bilin- 
gual education programs. Members t)f 
the collaKmitivc, the puq^osc of which 
is to assure quality implementation of 
DLL and bilingual education programs, 
meet twice a year at different locations 
to discuss issues related to the imple- 
inenratiun. As a pari ol membcrsliip, 
school districts sign a set of assurances 
to guarantee quality program imple- 
mentation. Among these assurances 
are the following: 

I . Members of the ccjllaborative 




agree to participate in research on 
program effectiveness, particularly 
longitudinal research. 

2. Members of the collaborative 
agree that Spanish speaking 
students in bilingual programs will 
continue to receive Spanish 
reading instruction through the 
third grade, although it is strongly 
recommended that the students 
continue their literacy devel- 
opment in Spanish beyond 

the third grade. 

3. DLL teachers will have strong 
academic and instructional 
backgrounds in both Bilingual 
Education and Reading Recovery 
theoi> They will be certified in 
DLL, and hold bilingual and 
bicultural endorsements 
(Guidelines for Participating in 
Reading Recovery in Spanish, 

1995). 

The guidelines above reflect stan- 
dards and expecraticMis for teachers 
implementing DLL programs, but do 
nor cover basic bilingual classroom 
teachers. In English (Mily classrooms in 
the United States, the majority of 
Teachers are native speakers of English 
and have completed state appro\-cd 
programs to obtain reaching liccn.ses. 
Such is nor the case in Spanish lan- 
guage hilii^gunl education classrooms. 

In many cases^ bilingual education 
classnxniis have pcrscxmel ccm.^isring of 
an English speaking teacher and a 
bilingual paraprofcssional. In these 
classes, the parapri'jfcssional is responsi- 
ble for all Spanish language instruction 
including reading and writing. In other 
cases, bilingual classroom teachers hold 
licen.ses xo teach, hut have not ob- 
tained stale bilingual cnd(')»" ni'ients. 
Thus, tliey may not he wcil versed in 
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bilingual teaching methodology, 
including the teaching of reading and 
writing in Spanish. 

Given the above, it is important, 
in studies such as this one, to consider 
the qualifications and experiences of 
the persons who are directly teaching 
Spanish speaking children (i.e., the 
basic bilingual education teachers). For 
this study, all bilingual teachers were 
asked to complete a survey to deter' 
mine whether they were native speak' 
ers of Spanish, and if they held full 
bilingual endorsements. A sample sut' 
vey is included in Appendix A. Table 1 
presents results of attributes of second 
and third grade teachers who partici' 
pated in the study. Data are separated 
by state, and do not include DLL 
teachers. 

Table 1 illustrates that 72% of the 
teachers in the basic bilingual clasS' 
rooms in the study were native Spanish 
speakers and 80% held bilingual 
endorsements. The caliber of classroom 
teachers in rhis study helped to insure 
that former DLL students and other 
bilingual students had opportunities to 
continue to learn to read in Spanish in 
classrooms where instruct icMi was prO' 
viJed by fully qualified, bilingual reach 

Table 1 Attributes of Second and Third 



ers. It should be noted, however, that 
these classrooms do not necessarily rep' 
resent typical bilingual classrooms. 

Research Questions 

Research questions addressed in 
the study were as follows: 

1 . Are former DLL students 
continuing to read in Spanish in 
second and third grades? 

2. How does the performance of 
discontinued DLL students com' 
pare with the performance of 
random sample students in 
Spanish reading in second and 
third grades based on informal 
measures? 

3 How does the performance of DLL 
students compare with the 
performance of random sample 
children on the end'of-year 
assessment of Text Reading in 
Spanish? 

4- How does the performance of DLL 
students compare with the 
performance of random sample 
children on an end'oTyear 
standardised reading achievement 
rest in Spanish! 

5. What proportion of DLL students 
achieve cnd'of-the'year scores that 

Grade Basic Bilingual Classroom Teachers 



Grade 



Native Spanish Billingual Endorsement 



Arizona 



Second 

Third 



California 



Second 

Third 



Texas 



Second 

Third 
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are at least within the average 
band for their grade level in 
participating schools in the study? 
6. What proportion of DLL students 
and random sample students have 
been transitioned from reading in 
Spanish to reading in English? At 
what grade level did the transition 
take place? 

The following definitions serve to 
clarify' the various categories of chil- 
dren, teachers, and classrooms: 
Discontimied DescuMendo La 
Leccura Children: Children who 
successfully completed the program 
and who were officially released 
from the program during tb.e year 
or who were identified by the DLL 
teacher at the end of the year as 
having reached a performance level 
satisfactory for discontinuing. 

Sample Children: Children 
who are Spanish readers and who 
were in the same bilingual class- 
rocMHs as DLL children, hut who 
did nor receive the program. 
Br7i)igiin/ Classroom: A classroom 
where Spanish and English are 
used for instruction in all content 
areas and literacy f(’>r all or part ot 
the school day. Children in bilin- 
gual classrooms receive dicir litera- 
cy instruction in their dominant or 
strcMigest language (in this case 
Spanish). 

Dcscuhriendo lui Leciimi Teacher: A 
teacher who has been fully iraincvl 
and certified as a DLL teacher and 
whose training program ft^cusod on 

DLL. 

Data Collection and Procedures 
All students (DU- Program and 
Random Sample) who participated in 
the study wore given two separate mea' 
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sures to assess Spanish reading achieve- 
ment. These included: (a) Spanish Text 
I I Reading (developed for use with 
DLL program students and students 
who have discontinued from DLL pro- 
grams); and (b) the SABE-2 Spanish 
Reading Achievement Test (CTB 
Macmillan/McGraw -Hill, 1994). In 
addition, schools that had transitioned 
children from reading in Spanish to 
reading in English were asked to 
administer two additional measures. 
These were: (a) the English Text Level 
Reading (developed for use with 
Reading Recovery students and former 
Reading Recover^' students); and (b) 
the Gates MacGinicie Standardized 
English Reading Test. All subjects were 
given some or all of these measures at 
the end of the 1997 school year (the 
end of the school year varied by state 
and ranged from mid-May until mid- 
June). Both English and Spanish Text 
Level Reading measures were adminis- 
tered by certified DLL teachers. The 
SABE-2 Spanish reading achievement 
test and the Gates-MacGinitic English 
reading achievement tests were admin' 
istcred by classrocun bilingual tcachcrs. 

In addition to the above, the 
research team created a survey lor use 
in c(dlecting information relating to 
student reading pertormaiue in bilin- 
gual classrooms. The Student Infor- 
mation Survey is included in Appendix 
B. The survey was designed lo gather 
additional information related to class- 
room reading behavii')rs ot Spanish 
speaking students. This survey provided 
information such as, which children 
were reading in Spanish, which were 
reading in both Spanish and English, 
and which had been transitioned to 
English reading. Informal ion ahmit 
other program interventions such as 
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ESL, special education, Tide 1, and 
ether programs was also gathered. The 
survey was also used to gather teacher 
judgment data related to classroom 
reading and writing perfomance of for- 
mer DLL and random sample students. 

Results and Analysis 

Research Question I : Are former 
DLL students continuing to read in 
Spanish in second and third grades^ 

Data to address research question 1 
were gathered from two sources. The 
first source was the data base estab- 
lished for all project sites using all four 
reading measures. Subjects who took 
the two Spanish reading measures were 
counted as being students who were 
continuing to read in Spanish. 
Students who took all four measures 
(two in Spanish and two in English) 
were counted as students who had 
either transitioned from Spanish read' 
ing to English reading or had added 
English reading to Spanish reading. 
From this data base, it was noted that 
all 264 children in the study were cori' 
tinuing u> read in Spanish in the sec- 



ond and third grades. It was also noted 
that 62 students (23%) had been given 
the English language assessment mea- 
sures as well as the Spanish language 
assessment measures. Further, all of the 
students who were assessed both in 
Spanish and English came front the 
same school district in Texas. There- 
fore, from these data, it would appear 
that the majority of students are con- 
tinuing to read in Spanish and thus 
complying with the DLL collaborative 
agreements (please refer to the collabo- 
rative agreements explained earlier). 
Table 2 presents a breakdown of stu- 
dents for whom data on reading 
achievement in both Spanish and 
English were collected. 

The second source of data to 
examine continuing opportunities to 
read in Spanish was taken from ques- 
tions 1 and 3 from the follow-up 
Student Survey (see Appendix B). 
These questions asked classroom teach- 
ers to report in which languages stu- 
dents were reading and in which read- 
ing groups they were participating. 
Student Survey data wore collected for 
259 of 264 subjects. Classroom teachers 



Table 2 Students Taking Both Spanish and English Reading Achievement 
Measures 



Grade 


Status 


Spanish Only Data 


Status 


Spanish/English Data 


Second 


DLL 


71 


DLL 


20 




Random 


74 


Random 


21 


Third 


DLL 


31 


DLL 


11 




Random 


28 


Random 


10 


Total 




204 




62 
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did not know who the random sample 
and DLL students were when they 
completed the teacher survey forms. 
These data serve to verify further that 
the vast majority of students (both DLL 
and random sample) are continuing to 
read in Spanish in the second and third 
grades. Further, most of the students 
who were reported to be reading in 
English were also reading in Spanish. 
However, it is noteworthy that a very 
small number of students in both sec- 
ond (n = 6) and third (n = 8) grades 
have been transitioned to reading only 
in English. Table 3 presents summary 
results of these sections of the Student 
Survey. 

Research Question 2: How does the 
performance of discontinued DLL students 
compare with the performance of random 
sample students in Spanish reading in sec- 
ond and third grades based on informal 
measures,^ 

To address this question, results of 
the Student Survey were compared 
across groups (DLL and Random). 
Informal measures consisted of obtain- 
ing teacher judgments regarding stu- 
dent classroom reading performance 
with respect to a variety of issues 
including: (a) special services students 
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were receivitig; (b) reading group par- 
ticipation; and (c) teacher judgment to 
predict future student performance, and 
to assess current attitudes toward read- 
ing and writing. To collect these infor- 
mal data, classroom teachers completed 
a survey for each student in their class- 
room who was a part of the study. Stud- 
ent surveys were completed on 259 of 
the 264 total study subjects. Results of 
the informal assessment of student 
progress are presented below. 

Special Services Received by 
Students 

Data were collected to determine 
whether former DLL students needed 
or were referred to more special sendees 
than random sample students. Data 
presented below indicate there are no 
major differences in the participation of 
DLL students and random sample stu- 
dents in special programs. More than 
half of DLL and random sample stu- 
dents receive ESL as a service. This is 
to he expected since both groups of stu- 
dents arc still learning English, and 
ESL is a basic part of a bilingual educa- 
tion program. All other special services 
such as Title I and Special Education 
have minimal parttcipation by either 



Table 3 Language(s) for Reacting Instruction During Spring 1997 



Grade 


Status 


Spanish Only 


English Only 


Both 


Second 


DLL 


71 


2 


21 




Random 


74 


4 


24 


Third 


DLL 


18 


4 


7 




Random 


24 


4 


6 




Total 


187 


14 


58 
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group of subjects. From these criteria, 
presented in Table 4, former DLL stu- 
dents are doing as well as random sam- 
ple students, 

Reading Group Participation 
An interesting finding from the 
survey was chat the vast majority of 
bilingual classroom teachers in the 
study continue to use ability grouping 



as the predominate means of grouping 
students for instruction. However, they 
use a variety of assessment techniques 
to make group placement decisions. 
Survey information indicated that 
bilingual classroom teachers used the 
following information to place students 
in reading groups, and that these meth- 
ods were the same for both former DLL 
students and random sample students. 



Table 4 Special Services Received by Students 

DLL Random Sample 



Service 


Number 




Percent 


Number 


Percent 


ESL 


80 




61% 


78 


59% 


Title 1 


35 




26% 


28 


21% 


Speech 


5 




3% 


8 


6% 


Special Education 


1 




1% 


3 


2% 


Other 


18 




13% 


18 


13% 


None 


16 




12% 


19 


14% 


Table 5 Reading Group Participation 










Group 


DLL 






Random Sample 




Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


High 


74 


59% 




69 


54%, 


Average 


50 


39% 




46 


36%o 


Low 


1 


1% 




10 


8%o 


Other^ 


1 


1% 




3 


2%, 



^Class does not group for instruction 
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Techniques used in order of their fre- 
quency were: (a) teacher observation, 
66%; (b) informal reading inventory, 
including Running Records, 54%; (c) 
other information (e.g. previous 
teacher recommendation), 27%; (d) 
placement test from a basal reader 
series, 23%; (e) information from a stu- 
dent’s previous report card, 15%; and 
(f) standardized reading test, 3%. 

Using the above information, 
teachers reported the data presented in 
Table 5 with regard to student grouping 
for Spanish reading instruction. 

These data provide further evi- 
dence that DLL students are faring well 
in bilingual education classrooms in 
Spanish reading. These data indicate 
that over 1/2 of the former DLL stu- 
dents are in the high reading groups in 
their second and third grade class- 
rooms, and that DLL and random sam- 
ple students are found in the high read- 
ing group in roughly equal percentages. 
The same can he said for the average 
and low groups. Again, using the crite- 
ria of reading group assignment, former 
DLL students arc faring as well as ran- 
dom sample students. 
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Prediction Regarding Future 
Reading Performance 

Bilingual classroom teachers were 
also asked to predict how well they 
thought their students would do in 
reading in subsequent' school years. 
These data are presented in Table 6. 

Once again, these data suggest that 
classroom teachers predict DLL stu- 
dents v,^ill fare very well or satisfactorily 
at even higher rates than random sam- 
ple students. They also predict that 
fewer DLL students will require supple- 
mentary assistance. 

Reading and Writing Attributes 

Finally, bilingual classroom teach- 
ers were asked to rank, on a scale of 1- 
5, each one of the students in the study 
using the following attributes relative 
to reading and writing. The data pre- 
sented in Table 7 indicate the mean 
ranking for DLL and random sample 
students on each attribute. 

Drawn from teachers’ perspectives, 
these data suggest there are no majex 
differences in student reading and writ- 
ing attitudes and abilities between for- 



Table 6 Teacher Prediction Regarding Future Reading Performance 



Teacher 




DLL 


Random Sample 


Prediction 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Very Well 


66 


' 50% 


54 


40% 


Satisfactory 


50 


38% 


45 


33% 


Will Need 










Extra Help 


12 


9% 


26 


20% 
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mer DLL and random sample students. 
In sum, all data indicate, in the view of 
teachers, that former DLL students are 



performing as well as other students in 
classroom literacy activities. 

Research Questions 3 and 4: Hou» 
does the performance of DLL students 



Table 7 Reading and Writing Attributes 



Random Sample 

Attribute DLL Mean Mean 



Reading Ability 


3.8 





3.8 


Writing Ability 


3.2 




3.4 


Attitude Toward 








Reading 


4.2 




4.2 


Attitude Toward 
Writing 


3.6 


- 


3.5 


Chooses to Read 


3.7 




3.6 


Selects Books at 
his/her Level 


4.2 




4.2 


Independent in 
Class Work 


3.5 




3.9 


Tries Hard 


3.5 




3.8 


Completes Work 


3.8 




3./ 



Attends Well 

In Class 3.7 3.7 

Responds in Group 

Discussion 3.4 3.6 
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compare with the performance of random 
sample children on the end'of^year assess- 
ment of Text Reading in Spanish? Hotv 
does the performance of DLL students 
compare with the performance of random 
sample children on an end-of-year stan- 
dardized reading achievement test in 
Spanish? 

For research questions 3 and 4, 
data were collected by administering 
the Spanish Text Level Reading assess- 
ments to all second and third grade 
subjects. These reading assessments 
have been especially developed for use 
with students in Descubriendo La 
Lectura programs. The text level read- 
ing measure was administered individu- 
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ally to children by a certified DLL 
teacher. Children were asked to read 
stories aloud while the DLL teacher 
took a Running Record of reading 
behavior and calculated an accuracy 
level. Children continued reading at 
higher levels until they reached a level 
where they read below 90% accuracy. 
The score on text level reading is the 
highest level read with at least 90% 
accuracy. Levels range from A-30. 

All subjects also took the SABE-2 
Spanish achievement test in reading. 
These tests were group administered by 
classroom bilingual teachers. Scores 
obtained were from the Total Reading 
score of the test. For the Spanish Text 



Table 8 Results of Spanish Text Level Reading 








Mean 




Mean 




Grade 


Status 


Raw Score 


SD 


Stanine 


N 


Second 


DLL 


31.6 


7.8 


5 


81 




Random 


31.9 


8.5 


5 


86 


Third 


DLL 


39.1 


8.0 


5 


34 




Random 


38.0 


9.8 


4 


40 


Total 
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Level Reading, mean reading levels 
were calculated for each group and 
each grade. For the S ABE-2 test, mean 
reading levels were calculated for each 
group and each grade two times - one 
time using raw scores and a second 
using percentiles. A two-tailed t test 
was used to test for significant differ- 
ences between group means. Tables 8 
and 9 present results for the Spanish 
Text Level Reading measure and. the 
SABE-2 test measures. 

From the calculated means of 
Spanish Text Level Reading, it is noted 
that the DLL students were above their 
random sample counterparts in both 
second and third grades. For both sec- 
ond and third graders, f test results 
indicated that the differences were sta- 
tistically significant for second graders 
(t = 1.87, p < .001) and for third 
graders (r = 2.44, p < .001). These find- 
ing-s provide support for the notion of 
sustaining effects. Former DLL students 
arc continuing to progress in their 
acquisition of literacy without addition- 
al special pn\gram $uppc>rt. In fact, 
their achievement in Spanish reading is 
higher than the random sample stu- 
dents. 

From the calculated means of the 
raw sci'jrcs on the S A RE/2 Spanish 
Reading Achievement Test, it is noted 
that the DLL students also performed 
above their random sample counter- 
parts in third grade, and at a roughly 
equi\ alcnt level in the second grade. In 
the secaMul grade bc)th grentps were in 
the 'tilth stanine, and in the third grade 
both gnuips were in the lourth sianine. 
A c test was caniducted using the raw 
scori* data to ascertain whether the.st‘ 
differences were statistically significant. 
Fov both secotid and third graders, t 
rests did n(ii indicate that the differ- 



ences between former DLL program 
students and randomly selected stu- 
dents were statistically significant. 

These data provide solid evidence to 
support the notion of sustaining effects. 
Specifically, former DLL students were 
selected for the program because they 
were performing far behind their peers 
in first grade. These data suggest they 
are no longer far behind, but rather 
reading at a level that is equivalent to 
their peers. These data provide further 
evidence that former DLL students are 
continuing to progress in their acquisi- 
tion of literacy without additional spe- 
cial program support. 

It is further significant to note 
that, at the second grade level, mean 
percentile scores for both DLL and ran- 
dom sample students are above the 
50th percendle (54-2 for DLL; 55.5 for 
the random sample). This is an indica- 
tion that DLL students arc not only 
keeping pace with random sample stu- 
dents in the study, hut also are achiev- 
ing on par with national norms. At the 
third grade level, mean percentiles lor 
DLL and random students arc als(^ simi- 
lar (23.8 fi-)r DLL; 26.7 for the randois* 
sample). However, scores for both 
groups arc below the 27th perceniile. 
.Achie\’emcnt levels for both groups are 
\^■ell below national nc^rms and repre- 
sent a significant decrease in achieve- 
ment 1mm the seexMul grade. 

The exact causes of this decline in 
scores cannot be determined Ircan the 
data presented in this study. I Knvever, 
it might be important to consider the 
role played by language status diller- 
cnces between English and Spanish. It 
has been well documented that, in 
most bilingual programs in the U.S., 
there is an unequal status between 
English and Spani.sh (Escamilla, 1994h; 
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Shannon, 1995). English is the high 
status language, while Spanish has a 
lower status. As a result, after several 
years in U.S. schools, students begin to 
think there is no value in knowing 
Spanish. As a result, they begin to 
reject Spanish and resist learning in 
Spanish. This resistance develops at 
the same time that schools are putting 
pressure on teachers to transfer students 
from Spanish to English reading, and to 
exit them from bilingual programs. 

Given this situation, it may be that 
the decline in Spanish reading achieve- 
ment is a reaction to the message that 
learning in Spanish is not as important 
as learning in English. As Shannon 
(1995) reports, children and teachers 
respond in real ways to the ’’hegemony 
of English." It is important that any 
report on student achievement in 
Spanish in bilingual programs in the 
U.S. consider language status differ- 
ences and the con text in which bilin- 
gual education programs are imple- 
mented as they im(.ierrake studies such 
as this one. 
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Research Question 5: What propor- 
tion of DLL students achieve end-of-the- 
year scores that are at least within the 
average band for their grade level in partic- 
ipating schools in the study? 

Research question 5 examined the 
proportion of DLL students who 
achieved end-of-the-year scores that 
were at least within the average band 
for their grade level in the schools in 
the study. To address this question, an 
average hand of performance was calcu- 
lated using the random sample of sec- 
ond grade children in this study. An 
average band was also calculated for 
third grade using the random sample 
third graders in the study. Average 
bands were calculated using both 
Spanish Text Reading and SABE-2 raw 
scores. The average hand was calculat- 
ed as ± .5 standard deviations from the 
mean. This calculation determined the 
upper and lower hand of a\*erage perfor- 
mance. The numbers o( students who 
achieved or exceeded a\*eragc band per- 
formance and the percentages of total 
DLL students are presented in Table 



Table 10 Numbers and Percentages of DLL Children in End-of-Year Average 
Band on Spanish Text Reading and SABE-2 Spanish Reading Test 

Met Average Exceeded 
Band Average Band 

Grade Measure Average Band Number Percent Number Percent 



Second Spanish Text 





Reading 


20.45-27.48 


39 43.8% 


43 48.3% 


89 


Second 


SABE-2 Raw 
Scores 


27.62-36.21 


37 45.6% 


24 29.4% 


81 


Third 


Spanish Text 
Reading 


20.93-29.01 


6 14.4% 


33 78.6% 


42 


Third 


SABE-2 Raw 
Scores 


33.13-42.93 


17 50.0% 


10 29.2% 


34 
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10. The vast majority of DLL students 
both in second and third grades 
achieved or exceeded average band per- 
formance on both measures (Spanish 
Text Reading and S ABE-2 Raw 
Scores). These data provide further 
support for the notion that the initial 
positive impact of Descubriendo La 
Lectura Programs is sustained across 
grade levels. 

Research Quescion 6: Whuxt propor- 
tion of DLL students and random sample 
students have been transitioned from read- 
ing in Spa?i!5/i to reading in English^ Ac 
ivhat grade level did the transition take 
place! 

Research question 6 was meant to 
investigate whether or not sustaining 
effects of DLL in Spanish may have 
transfer effects as Spanish speaking stu- 
dents begin to learn to read in English. 
To address the question, data were col- 
lected on DLL program students and 
random sample students who had been 
transiticared from reading in Spanish to 
reading in English- Transitioned stu- 
dents wore given the Gates MacGinitie 
English Achievement Test to assess 
their progress in English reading. 



Of the 39 schools participating in 
the study, only one school in one 
school district reported transitioning 
students from Spanish to English read- 
ing in either the second or the third 
grade. In this district,, transition data 
were reported in second grade for 20 
DLL students and 21 random sample 
students. The same district reported 
transition data in third grade for 1 1 
DLL students and 1 1 random sample 
students. 

With only one district and one 
school reporting transition data,* it was 
not appropriate to do extensive data 
analysis, as data reported were not rep- 
resentative of the larger group of DLL 
and random sample students. Further, 
in this particular school district, all 
Spanish speaking children transition to 
English reading in the second grade 
and thus the proportion of DLL stu- 
dents making the transition is exactly 
the same as English language students. 
The policy is applied to all Spanish 
speaking students regardless of special 
program category. 

The fact that only one district and 
school repc^rted data on transition from 
Spanish to English and on English Ian- 



Table 11 English Reading Achievement of DLL and Random Sample Students 
Transitioned from Spanish to English Reading 









Mean/ sd 


Mean/ sd 


Grade 


Program 


N 


Vocabulary 


Comprehension 


Second 


DLL 


20 


28.05/28.06 


27.55/28.47 




Random 


21 


30.29/22.11 


28.70/22.00 




Total 


41 






Third 


DLL 


11 


21.46./28.13 


21.36/24.81 




Random 


10 


10.3/13.73 


9.90/13.99 




Total 


21 
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guage achievement it is not viewed as a 
problem in this study. In fact, according 
to the guidelines for participating in 
Descubriendo La Lectura, school dis- 
tricts commit to keeping students in 
Spanish reading through the third 
grade. The majority of districts in this 
study are simply choosing not to transi- 
tion students to English reading until 
the fourth grade or beyond. 

The question about sustaining 
effects of DLL program and their 
potential for transfer to English reading 
programs is an important one. How- 
ever, it will need to be addressed in 
future longitudinal studies that look at 
reading achievement of former DLL 
students in fourth grade and beyond. 
The majority of districts in this study 
are simply choosing not to transition 
students to English reading until the 
fourth grade or beyond. 

Data on the English Reading 
Achievement of transitioned students 
are presented in Tt\h\c 1 L Data are pre- 
sented only as descriptive statistics. 
Because of the low numbers of students 
and the fact that they all came from 
the same school district, no statistical 
analyses were conducted with these 
data and they should be discussed only 
in a very preliminary way. While they 
provide a snap-sheu that suggests for- 
mer DLL students are doing as well in 
English reading as a random sample of 
second graders, ii must he noted that 
the achievement of both groups in 
English reading is low. Similarly, in 
third grade, former DLL students arc 
doing much better in English reading 
than random sample students, however, 
achiev'cment in both groups is low. 
Again, Ix'causc of the low number of 
students in each group, these findings 
should ho ccMisidcrcd with caution. 

Literacy Tcac/iing and Lcarnmjy 
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Discussion 

The data reported here establish 
that the DLL program achieved sus- ' 
taining effects with Spanish speaking 
students who had been in DLL pro- 
grams in first grade, who had been dis- 
continued from these programs, and 
who were continuing to read in 
Spanish in second and third grades. 
Results of this study, considered collec- 
tively with research on acceleration of 
Spanish speaking students in DLL pro- 
grams (Escamilla, 1994a), establish that 
Descubriendo La Lectura is having a 
positive impact on Spanish speaking 
students in much the same way that 
Reading Recovery is impacting English 
speaking students, 

DLL children could be considered 
as ones in need of long-term interven- 
tions beyond DLL. As second language 
learners of English, they will need con- 
tinued support in both their first and 
second languages to insure their long- 
term success in U.S. schools. Aside 
from language, children who partici- 
pate in DLL have other social needs. 
They often are among the poorest of all 
school-aged children in the United 
States. They most likely attend large 
urban schools that arc overcrowded and 
lacking in resources, and they are likely 
to be in classror)ms with teachers who 
have no preparation in how to teach 
them. DLL is having a positive impact 
on those students, however, issues 
affecting their academic success may 
extend far beyond literacy instruction. 
DLL is helping these children become 
literate, but this program cannot solve 
the social and societal issues that arc 
part and parcel of growing up in the 
United States as members of a cultural 
and linguistic group that is marginal- 
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ized and undervalued by the larger soci- 
ety. 

Evidence of sustaining effects pre- 
sented in this study include both quali- 
tative and quantitative data. Qualit- 
ative data indicate that former DLL 
students in both second and third 
grades do not require special services 
such as Title I at higher rates than ran- 
dom sample students, they are as likely 
to be in the average or high reading 
group in their classrooms as random 
sample students, and their teachers 
report that their achievement in and 
attitude toward reading and writing are 
very similar to random sample students. 
Their teachers perceive them just as 
likely to be successful in reading and 
writing as they perceive other Spanish 
speaking students. 

Quantitative data gathered on 
Spanish reading achievement on the 
DLL Spanish Text Level Reading indi- 
cated that former DLL students were 
achieving at higher rates than random- 
ly selected students both in the second 
and third grades and that these differ- 
ences wore siaiistically significant in 
favor of former DLL students. Mean 
sctires for the tormcr DLL suidcnis in 
second grade were at level 25 on 
Spanish Text Reading. Mean scores lor 
the former DLL students in third grade 
were at level 28 on Spanish Text 
Reading. Third grade results are prom- 
ising in that they also provide evidence 
for sustaining effects of the DLL pro- 
gram two years after discontinuation 
from the program, and indicate that 
former Old, students are continuing ti^ 
progress in Spanish reading without 
further program assistance. 

All subjects were also givci'i ihe 
SABE-2 Spanish Reading Achieve- 
mt'nr Test. Again, DLL students wore 



achieving at levels that were at or 
above their random sample counter- 
parts in both second and third grades. 
For these measures, achievement differ- 
ences between DLL and random sample 
students were not statistically signifi- 
cant, providing support for the notion 
of sustaining effects since the achieve- 
ment of DLL students is similar to that 
of randomly sampled students. This is 
true because when first selected to par- 
ticipate in DLL, this group’s achieve- 
ment was far below that of all other 
students. The goals of DLL are to have 
children reach the average of their class 
in reading and writing, while at the 
same time to develop independent 
learning strategies. Results of this study 
indicate the children are achieving 
these goals. 

Further evidence of sustaining 
effects is apparent in second graders’ 
achievement on the SABE-2 where 
their mean was at the 54th perceniile. 
The third graders’ mean percentile on 
the SABE-2 was only. at the 23rd per- 
centile, representing a significant 
decrease from the second grade. 
However, this decline occurred in the 
third grade for both DLL and random 
sample students. When interpreting 
these data for Spanish speaking stu- 
dents, it is important to consider the 
ndc that language status may play in 
both student and teacher beliefs about 
the importance of liieracy in S]\uiish. 

Achievement of discontinued DLL 
stiidonts in second and third grades was 
fun her examined by calculating the 
number and percentage of fttrmer DLL 
suidonis who wore achieving within or 
ah(n'e the average hand of reading on 
I he Spanish Text Level Ih'ading moa- 
siiro and on the SA13L-2 Test. In .sec- 
ond grade, ^)2% of the former DLL stu- 
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dents were achieving within or above 
the average band on Spanish Text 
Level Reading and 75% were achieving 
within or above the average band on 
the SABE'2 Spanish Reading Achieve- 
ment Test. In third grade, 93% of the 
former DLL students were achieving 
within or above the average band on 
Spanish Text Level Reading and 79% 
were achieving within or above the 
average band on the SABE-2 Spanish 
Reading Achievement Test. 

A very small number of former 
DI L students in the study, who were 
from the same school district, were 
transitioned from Spanish reading to 
English reading during the course of 
the study (n = 20 second graders and n 
= 10 third graders). These low numbers 
indicate that school districts participat- 
ing in the implementation of Descub- 
riendo La Lectiira are following implc- 
mcntaticm guidelines and not transi- 
tioning students before the end of the 
third grade. Data on English reading 
achic\’emeni were presented herein, 
however, no statistical analyses were 
conducted. Collecting and analyzing 
data on former DLL studenr.s as they 
transition from Spanish to English 
reading is of critical importance to 
furure longitudinal studies dealing with 
the impact of DLL on students. 
However, such data should nor start 
being ccdlceted until fourtli grade, aixl 
must include only students who have 
had consistent and c<mtinuoiis insi ruc- 
tion in Spanish reading until the fourth 
grade or until they have met academic 
criteria for transition. 

Summary 

In .‘nummary, results presented here- 
in, indicate that DLL pn^grams are 
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affecting former students in a positive 
way after they are successfully discon- 
tinued from program services. Data pre- 
sented here establish that the DLL pro- 
gram has sustaining effects in much the 
same manner as Reading Recovery pro- 
grams in English. It must be noted that 
this study is the first of its kind, and 
there is a crucial need for further stud- 
ies addressing these issues for Spanish 
speaking students. 

Finally, it is important to state, 
once again, that research on Descub- 
riendo La Lectura program- and chil- 
dren cannot and should not consist of 
simple replications of studies conducted 
on English Reading Recovery programs. 
The implementation of Spanish DLL 
programs has a political and social real- 
ity that is quite different from English 
Reading Recovery. This unique politi- 
cal and social reality must he consid- 
ered in future research studies, in order 
to insure valid and reliable interpreta- 
tion of study results. 

As an example, in all likelihood 
students who participate in and are dis- 
continued from English Reading 
Recovery will continue to receive 
English reading instruction diroughout 
their school careers. Such is not the 
case for Spanish speaking students. In 
many cases, basic literacy instruction 
for Spanish speaking students is incon- 
sistent and often intemipred. For 
example, it is not unusual to find 
sch(X')l and bilingual programs where 
stLiJents receive literacy instruction in 
Spanish one year, in English the next 
year, and then Spanish the follcwing 
year. It is also not unusual to find pro- 
grams where students are prematurely 
transitioned into English (Cziko, 1992; 
Escamilla, 1994c). 
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In addition, the overwhelming 
majority (95%) of Spanish/English 
bilingual programs in the United States 
are transitional in nature (Fradd & 
Tikunoff, 1987). This means that 
Spanish speaking students will receive 
Spanish reading for only three or four 
years or until they are transitioned into 
English reading. There is strong 
research evidence that literacy skills 
and strategies transfer from one lan^ 
guage to another (Escamilla, 1987; 
Krashen & Biber, 1988; Lesher-Madrid 
(St Garcia, 1985; Rodriguez, 1988). 
However, this research base must be 
extended to include students who were 
former DLL students. Future studies in 
this area that look at former DLL stu- 
dents as they begin to read in English 
must consider both the quantity and 
quality of Spanish reading instruction 
after students were discontinued from 
DLL programs. While English Reading 
Recovery programs will not likely be 
scrutinized to see if former students are 
applying reading skills and strategies in 
a second language, Descubriendo La 
Lectura programs most assuredly will be 
studied vis-a-vis transfer to the stu- 
dents' second language. Moreover, it Is 
important that future studies investi- 
gate former DLL students in the upper 
elementary grades and examine their 
English reading achievement as well as 
their Spanish achievement. 

Research in the area of Descub- 
riendo La Lectura is promising, but 
must be considered to he in its infancy. 
Much remains to be studied. However, 
if basic bilingual programs arc inconsis- 
tently implcmemcd or are mn operat- 
ing using sotind pedagogy, rhen the effi- 
cacy of Descubriendo La Lectura pro- 
grams will also most likely be alfcctcd. 

It is critical, therefore, for future ^ 
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research to study DLL in the context of 
the larger school's implementation of 
bilingual education, as well as in the 
context of the sociolinguistic realities 
of the status of Spanish and Spanish 
speaking populations in the United 
States. 
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Appendix A 



Descubriendo La Lectura 
Follow-Up Study 
1996-97 

Teacher Information Form 

DLL Teacher Leader: Please complete the following information for each 
classroom teacher from whom you have taken children for this study. This 
includes teachers who teach former DLL students and randomly selected students. 



Teacher Name: 

Grade: District: 

Address: 



State Bilingual Endorsements: Yes No 

Nati\'e Spanish Speaker: Yes No 

Number ot Years Experience as a Bilingual Teacher 

Comments: 



18 & 



L:u’uu‘\ Tcucliino, tin.'j Leuviuhg 
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Appendix B 

Descubriendo La Lectura 
FoIIow-Up Study 
1996^97 
Student Survey 

Complete for each student in the DLL study (former DLL and random sample stu^ 
dents). 

Child’s Name: 



Grade: School: 

District: 



1. Student is currently reading in: 

Spanish English Both 

2. What special services are currently being received by the student: 
ESL 

Title 1 • ? 

Speech 

Special Education 

Other (Please specify) 

Ncnie 



3. In what reading group is the student currently participating’ 

Spanish English (if applicable) 

High High 

High Average High A\erage 

Average Average 

Low Average Low Average 

Low Low 

Other (e.g., ahility gnnip>) Other (e.g., no ahility groups) 



4- What information did you use to place sullen t.'' in these reading gnnips? 



Spanish 

Rasal ReaJt.T Test 

Standardized Reading lest 

Informal Reading Inventory 

Teacher Ohscrvaiitm 

Previ<His Student Repma 

Other (Please dcscnbo) 



English (if applicahlc) 

Basal Reader Test 

Standardized Reading Test 

Informal Reading Im'entory 

Teacher Ohser\ ation 

Previous Sludonl Report 

Other (Please describe) 



JSO 




Liicracy Tctic/ung unt/ Lozrn/ng 
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5. What grade did the child receive in reading on the last report card? (Explain 
your assessment system if it is other than grades)? 

6. In what basal reader is the child currently reading? (Indicate grade level) 

If no basal reader is used, approximately what grade level is the child reading? 
How did you determine this? 

7. How do you predict the child will perform in reading next school year? 

very well 

satisfactory 

will need extra help 

8. Rate the attributes that best describe this child by rating him/her on a scale 
of H5 (l=weak; 5 = strong). 




Spanish 

Reading Ability 

Writing Ability 

Attitude Toward Reading 

Attitude Toward Writing 

Chooses to Read When Tune 



Engl.sn (if applicable) 

Reading Ability 

Writing Ability 

Attitude Toward Readingg 

Attitude Toward Writing 

Chooses to Read When Time 





Allows 

Selects Books on His/Her Own 

Independent in Class Work 

Tries Hard 

Completes Work 

Attends Well in Class Work 

Responds in Grt'iup Discussions 

9. Other comments about the student as 



Allows 

Selects Bot'jks on His/Her Own 

Independent in Class Work 

Tries Hard 

Completes Work 

Attends Well in Class Work 

Responds in Group Discussions 

a learner of two languages: 



J9J 

IW 
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■ Ql Renewal Q New 
' Name 
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: Employer 
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! Work Street Address 
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FAX ( ). 



Zip Code 



Home Street Address 

City 

Phono ( ) 
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Zip Code 
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— continued on next page — 
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